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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall aoe” —The ANNUAI. EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN, 10to6. Admission 1 


SA ‘MUEL J. HODSON, R.W.S., Secretary. 





a CH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—The 
FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
HH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN. Admission 1s. 


Now OPEN, EXHIBITION of MODERN 
ETCHINGS by the most important GERMAN and SWISS 
ABTISTS at Me. R. GUTEKUNST'S GALLERY, 16, King-street, St. 











yretes LITERATURE.—LADY, M.A. Edin- 
Honours in English). desires post as TEACHER of 

ENGLISH f LITERATURE or HISTORY in Lanies’ School or College. 

—Please send answers to Miss L. R. Born, Sea View, Elie, Fife. 


A LADY of experience in Literary Work under- 
takes RESEARCH at BRITISH MUSEUM and $35 vee direct 
dress F. B., 22, Pemberton- 





rune Highgate, N. ‘Terms moderate.—Ad 


ANTED, post as LIBRARIAN. Highest 
references. French, German, &c.—Apply F. L. O., care of 
Greenberg, 80, Chancery-lane. 


UBLIC LIBRARIES, — LETTERING, NUM- 
BERING, and REPAIRING BOOKS.—Advertiser, with practical 
caperienee of the best Reference Library work, desires a SITUATION 
a Library to undertake the above. Good testimonials.—Address 
jae e*4 Forthbridge-road, Clapham Common, London, 8.W. 


UBLISHER'S | MANAGER WANTED.—Opening 
for an experi and energetic man as MANAGER to LONDON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY. One able to invest 1,000/. to 1.500/. would 
command higher ey ALPHA, care of Anderson's ‘Advertising Agency, 
14, Cockspur-street, 8. W. 














OKOHAMA.—WANTED, to proceed at once 
to Yokohama on a four years ’ agreement, a thoroughly —_— 
BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANT, witl with a of § 
who has served his apprenticeship in in the country Re vesies ‘Age shoe 
twenty-five—Apply Yoxouama. care of Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 


ANTED, in SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANT 
MASTER, SCHOOL of ART, LONDONDERRY, to x 











701. 
qualifications. c., ae. on or betore July 18 “to THE Pllcmnae Gavings 
ndon 





CHOOL of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


The Educational Committee of the Northants County Council will 
go eat end Rout Db anpadeiey DENT for a 


IL of DOMESTIC ECO asa 
School for about baa Girls (who have left aoe? Schools) for 
six months training in re Seseyy os of Domestic Econ ey. 
501. a year, with board, &c —Applications, with copies of not 
more than four testimonials, to be sent to Tuz Secnerany. Educational 
Committee, County Hall, Northampton, on or before July 13. 


AMPBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


FIRST ENGLISH MASTER (RESIDENT) see Eetrelay pe SEP- 
TEMBER 1 NEXT. Candidates must be Honour eeraeees British 
University, and have had successful Teachi ee 
ry 2501 @ year, in addition to 8 rig =9 Room 
apes, with copies of testimonials, to the Pavictrat, Campbell 
College, Belfast. 








ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—The Technical 

4 Education Roard 2 pene pared to receive applications for the 
coomubastee oft PRINCIPA of the CENTRAL OOL of ARTS and 
CRA , which it is proposed to open in OCTOBER NEXT. The 
general conduct of the School will be in ves Pate of the — Art 
Advisers. Mr. G. Frampton. A.R.A., and M Letha! The 


4 School, and the Principal be 
nerally when the School is open. Itis proposed that the sa! ay 
id be fixed at from 300/. to 400/. per annum, according to the duties 





of n be d from the eee puee and 
should be received not later cary owe post on Tuesday, J 


NETT, Secretary a tne ‘Board. 
13, Spring-gardens, 8.W., July 1, 1896. 
WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 


BRECONSHIRE COUNTY SCHEME. 





The County Governing Body a appoint a eda 
MASTER for the COUNTY INTERMEDIATE. scHOU NUL fo 
BRECON, at a salary of 150]. per annum, pa Papen Bag Bev oad of 
ll. for each Boy in the School. The Scheme provides for 100 Boys. 

6 Head r must have oT a degree in the United Kingdom. 

‘Applications, stating age and qualifications, and accompanied b: 
thirty copies of applications and testimonials. must be sent in, addvecesa 
to the undersigned, not later than July 20, oe applicants are requested 
to state which of the subjects (especially Technical) to be taught in the 
School they can themselves teach. 

Any Candidate who personally or through friends in any way can- 
vasses will be disqualified. 

Copies of the Scheme. giving full particulars, Pounce from 
the Ayo ay price 6d. er. 





nat 
ope G. GARNONS = am 
Clerk to the County Governing Body. 
8t. John’s Mount, Brecon. 


HA4BILEY INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON. 


ey di Hartley Council invite applications for the following appoint- 


en 
LECTURER in CHEMISTRY. Salary 150]. per annum. 
LECTURER in MATHEMATICS. Salary 1501. per annum. 
LECTURER in BIOLOGY and GEOLOGY. Salary 150i. per annum. 
LECTURER in ENGLISH and CLASSICS. Salary 150l. per annum. 
LECTURER in aptly and GERMAN. Salary er age annum. 
Duties in each case wi in 
will be given to Candidates who are University Graduates. 
Applications. giving particulars of ‘training, ualifications, and experi- 
ence, with copies a recent , must tbe i on or before 
MONDAY, JULY 
eee ce (20) ciaok copies of each application (with testi jials) 
wi 
Further particulars relative to the duties and conditions of each 
the available for each Lecturer—may be 
obtained on application to D. Krpptx, Clerk to the Council. 


U NUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. ~— WANTED, a 


Gentleman of literary taste, with 4.5001. at co: 


class. profitable Conservative Newspapers capable of great inc 
published in a plea-ant town two hours from London. Good fadeene 
and social position assured —Principals only address A. Z., Messrs. 
Francis & Co., 13, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E (©. 


OOKSELLER’S BUSINESS (SECOND-HAND) 
FOR SALE. A very old-established and extensive Business in 
the West of London. Fine premises.—Apply Booxs, 44, Chancery-lane. 


YPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio 
of 72 words. References to Authors.—Miss Giappine, 28, Lans- 
downe-gardens, South Lambeth, 8.W. 








Preference 























ERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE, BRISTOL 


FRENCH MASTER REQUIRED in SEPTEMBE R. 
ooyet tog a o yeari increasing on certain conditions at the end of one 
reat? Candidates must send in their applications not later than 
he By es pete genie AY have read th culars as 
the post, which can be obtained from Tue Recistrar on application. 


ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


BOYS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON. 
in SEPTEMBER NEXT, for the above School, an 
AssieTARe MASTER vel TEACH FRENCH. 
Salary 1501. No residen 
Applications, with copies, of testimonials, must be sent to the Heap 
Masrer, King Edward’s School, een not later than July ll. 
Forms of gen oo furthe: can be i 
the Secretary, King rd’s School. ,N ew-street, “lirmingham. 
in; ngham, June 20, “1898. 


ULL MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN MASTERSHIP. 

The Technical Instruction Committee is prepared to receive applica- 
tions for the above appointment. Candidates must not be under twenty- 
five nor over forty years of age. The Master will a ~, allowed to 

ag any teaching other than that 
Salary r annum, ay d ngs —Forms of po and 
pat gee particu culars may ned from the unders' who! 
applications must be sent not id than THURSDAY, July 16th. 
. RI , D.Sc. (Lond.), Director of Studies. 





d from 











7, Albion-street, Hull. 
((OVENTRY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


The Technical Instruction Committee for the City of Coventry require 
the services of a PRINCIPAL SCIENCE TEACHER at the TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE, for the Session eget SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

The person appointed will be req to teach C s each evening 
in Mathematics and other sub Ao ng 0 take control of the Tutorial 
Staff, and to act as Curator. The whole of his time to be devoted to 
the duties. joy my per annum. A University Graduate who has 

lence in Se! pre: 
cations, stating qualifications aad enclosing testimonials, 
be sent to the Sscrerary, em Institute, Coventry tommoueus 
Principal”), not later than July 6. 








MI\YPE-WRITING.—Over 5,000 words 1s. per 1,000. 

Special terms for a oreo ag MSS. carefully Revised. 
ore Reports, &c., — Translations.—E. Granam, 
Surrey Chambers, 172, Strand, 


FRANCE. — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN: 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


NERMAN PENSION.—Liibeck, North Germany. 

Fe aggre paca for a German. Comfortable home. 

35s. a week. G references. culars from J. C. Lepiiz, M.A. 
Oxon, 1, I i Park Mansi as NW. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINA- 
TION to fill up not less than EIGHT RESIDENT and FIVE 
NON-RESIDENT SCHOLARSHIPS, and THREE valuable EXHIBI- 
TIONS, will take place in JULY NEXT. Details may be obtained 
from the Hzap Masrer, 19, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 


(A oe POR. pe vo ne of Wales.) 


Principal—H. R. REICHEL, M.A 
With Eleven Professors, Three Lecturers, and Fifteen other Teachers. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29. The College Courses 
qualify for the Destess of the Uatvesere ey OF Wales, and include most tof 
be subjects for the of London niversity. Students intending 

uate in Medicine at the Uni or Glasgow may 

be their First Year’s Course at the Sollnee There ore Special De- 
Bepartme for Agriculture and Electrical Engineering, a Day Training 
rtment for Men and Women, and a Department for the Training 

ota a in Secondary Schools. (b 

t tl ) 
re than Twenty Scholarships and Exhibitions, ranging in value from 
tor "to 10/., will be open for a ONE-HALF the total amount 
ogo reserved ‘or Shape 5 a at 

‘or further information and copies o. t 2 ees y 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., ona 























ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION 1896-97. 


The Courses of Instruction in ENGINEERING and pipe at 
bre Institute's meee 2 COMMENCE in BER, and c a period 
Two to Three Yea: The MATRICULATION "EXAMINATION - 
the CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE will be held on SEPTEMB. 
to 24,and the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION of the Da: oe or 
the TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, on SEPTE 
CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEG 
Exhibition-road, 8. W.), a College for higher Technical a for 
tudents not under Sixteen Years of age preparing to become Civil, 
es or Electrical Engineers, Chemical, and o er Manufacturers, 
and ers. 
The MATRICULATION ee will be held on as 
BER 21 to a and the NEW SESSION _ ee CE on OCTOBER 
Professors—U. HENRICI, LLD.” (Mathematics), W. o 
UNWIN. J Fi R.8. M.I.C.E. (Civil and w. 
AYRTON, F.R 8. (Physics and Electrical nical gine H. E. ARM- 
STRONG, Ph.D. F.R.8. (Chemistry). 

CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY 
(Leonard-street, City-road. E.C). The DAY DEPARTMENT provides 
pie aoe of Intermediate Instruction for a not under Fourteen 
Years of age preparing to enter ri 
and ‘Chemical ndustries. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on SEPTEMBER 22, 
and the NEW eo will COMMENCE oe OCTOBER 6. 
Professors—S. P. THOMPSON, D.Sc. F.R.S. (Electrical Engineering) 


R. MELDOLA, F.R.S. (eeery 
OHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
Gresham College, Basinghall-street, E.C. 











THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 





EST KENSINGTON TYPE-WRITING 
AGENCY. Established 1893. Authors’ MSS. ls. per 1,000 

words. Type-Written Circalars, &c., by Copying Process. ‘Authors’ 

references.—Miss Sixes, 13, Wolverton-gardens, Hammersmith, W 


ECRETARIAL BUBBAU, Confidential 
Secretary, Miss ghia ge (Nat. Sci. Tripos), 9, Strand, 
ne og sends out dailya trained = + t English and a Foreign Secre- “4 





Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, | mee ae rons 

i of Authors capably re resented. Afemeny 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf da en 

with Publishers. Transfers carefully a Briere y years’ can presi 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and roducing. Consultation 
free. —Terms and testimonials from Leading “Authors o on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burouss, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is a cog warned against answering patente eos 











taries, expert ‘4 

skilled in the use of Eaizon Bell Honograph to Medical and Scientific 
Men, Publishers, Members of Parliament, and others. Correspondence 
mg by all tang method. Literary and Commercial Translations into 
and at Languages. Speciality, French, German, and Medical 
Type-writing 


\YPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 

makes at half the usual Lope Machines lent on hire, also Bought 

and Exchanged. Sundries and Repairs to all Machines. ‘Terms, cash 
or instalments. MS. copied from ls. per 1, rds.— 





Wo N. Tartor, 
74, Chancery-lane, 


of a friend “whe experience of the 
advice of the Society. By order, ERBERT THRING, 

4. Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn, ow Cc. 

N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ ‘of the ae is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s-buildings, E. 


Cine na & BAYNES, 441, Strand, Litera 
Agents, undertake ALL Lec of LITERARY BUSIN: 
pproved ag submitted. Type-Writing (read by proof- readers), 

wdoxing, and Research by Experts. ‘Consultations fa Terms on 
pom men 


inviting MS8S.. or offe ie MSS., without the . —_— 
—— r 
Secretary. 








Manager, National a hea Teles eee Co., 








EWSPAPER LIFE.—¥or terms and dates for 
delivery of this humorous and instructive Lecture, with Lantern 
Slides, apply to Ma. Joun Penveron, 458, Moss-lane East, Manchester. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5, Fitzroy-street. W.) 
SALUSBURY- Soap, BRON DESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the nog the ee a of Teaching 
is offered to Ladies who desire to become T’ 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared ‘ort the ‘Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union. 

Junior — are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local 


raenolarships off offered in all Divisions. College year begins SEP- 
Address Praca Miss Attce Woops, the Maria Grey Training 
College, Salusbury-road, Brondesbury, N.W. 








9, Hanterreer, Broomssury, Lonpon. 


ME. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York- 
street, Covent-garden, and late Director and Manager of 

Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. mited, begs to announce that he 
RESUMED BUSINESS as a "PUBLISHEK on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. rene _ i. an a 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as 


Cc. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ANDERSON & Co., O,, Advertising QUEM, 
© 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, C) 

., at the lowest 

Publishers, 








rtisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c. 
possi pe Special terms to Institucions, Schools, 
ufacturers, &c., on application. 





THE ATHENZUM 


~ N° 3584, Jury 4, 96 








Catalogues, 
Just issued, 


CATALOGUE of FRENCH ET EnLIGHO at _creatly 
ee a 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho-square, Sanat. 


ARE BOOKS, PORTRAITS, AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES free as follows :— 

133. VOYAGES and ene AMEKICANA, &c. 

133. AUTOGRAPHS, POR’ (fine Mezzos, a 

134. MISCELLANEOUS (Conrt | Memoirs, gipone c.). 

135. CHOICE ahd VALUABLE BOOKS. Others will follow, including 
Ear) rature, Topography, Heraldry, Cruik shank, Leech, 
Rowlandson. and First Editions generally of present Century. 

Maccs Bros., 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 


E Db a 2 & ee ee we ee 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Valued, and Purchased. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 83) now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


COLLEGE PRIZE BOOKS. 
ACHILLES TAYLOR 
(late General Manager Midland Educational Company), 
Bookman and General Stationer, Caxton House, Old-square, Birming- 
ham, has a choice and Select Stock of Books in various leather bindings. 
CATALOGUE post free. —_ a Stationery for High Schools 
upon ad 











SCHOOL and 





Conemeaeen invited. 





BOOKS ON ART AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS (OLD AND NEW). 
Just published, 
CATALOGUE of USEFUL and FINE BOOKS, 
including many Recent Purchases from the Libraries of J. 
Chaloner yh Sir George Scharf, Adrian Hope, &c. 
Free of James Rimect & Son, 91, Oxford- street, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

Lever, erates Books illus- 

trated Nl om an Ed i ‘Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 

t and choicest Collection offered for Sale in ‘the World. Cata- 

logues issued and sent t free on application. Books Bought.— 
ALTER T. SPENCER, 27, ~ Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 20, South Frederick- 
street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad-street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


EW CATALOGUE of ANCIENT and MODERN 
BOOKS now aro post free. Libraries or Small Collections of 
Books mee | for Ca fash ae! ceo & Sons, 8, Broad-street Corner, 




















ow READY, CATALOGUE No. 18, choice 

ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and BOOKS—Original Sketches 

by Cruikshank, Leech, and Keene—Drawings of the Early English 

School—Works by Turner, Blake, and Ruskin. Post free, 6d.—W™. 
‘Warp, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


Mé H. 8. NICHOLS begs to announce the issue 
of the following CAT. eg of RAKE BOOKS and MSS. :— 
W READY. 
ee CATALOGUE. of the most Valuable POR- 
TION of the LIBRARY of Monsieur J. Heap hy (late Greek 
Minister at the Court of St. James’s), compri rare Aldine Editions 
and seogrre Frincipes. ot the oo Clabsics ncluding a fine Aldine 
Aristotle (1495-8) Persian MSs.—Ilustrated 
French Books of the Last oo we a large number of sumptaously 
bound Books having belongeu to, and bearing the Arms of, King George 
IIL, Queen Elizabeth, King Charles I., Marie de Medici, Louis XIIL., 
Louis XIV., Pope Pius V., De Thou ince Borghese, and other famous 
Collectors. Containing ‘Twelve "Facsimile Plates of the Bindings. 


Price 1s. post free. 
READY SHORTLY. 

II, A CATALOGUE of most valuable and 
interesting BIBLICAL, CLASSICAL, and HISTORICAL MSS., cet 
the property of Sir THOS. PHILLIPPS, Bart. (of Chelten ham), an of 
WILLIAM STUART, Esq. (of Aldenham Abbey, Herts), aes a 
magnificent fifteenth century illuminated Italian MS. of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses and Fasti—a superb Biblia Latina MS of the thirteenth 
century—Psalterium Latinum MS. of the tenth century of great interest 
—Household Books and Wardrobe Books of King Edward IIL, King 

Edward VI., King Henry VIII., and Queen Elizabeth—Autograph MSS. 
of Queen Elizabeth and King Charles I.—valuable MSS. of Gower's 
Confessione Amantis and Higden’s Polychronicon ; also Specimens of 
Caxton’s and of Wynkyn de Worde’s Presses and other rare incunabula 
—RBook of Hours (1515), printed upon vellum and illuminated—Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, First Edition—and other rare and unique items._Illus- 
trated with 12 Facsimile Plates of the MSS. and Bindings. Price 1s. 
post free. 62a, Piccadilly, London, W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, sasig and Annual Volumes. Orders 

by t executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 

mainders gratis and postage coe ms & Fiewp, 67, Moorgate- 
street, London, E.C. 


A LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 
cured. Acknowledged the most expert Bookfinderextart. Please 
reat Bookshop, Birmingham.—Books Bought, 














state wants to Baker's 
Lent, or Exchanged. 


OINS and BOOKS.—An old F.S.A. Scot. (nearly 
67) is prepared to DIMINISH his COLLECTION ; over 2,000 in 
each Department.—Apply early tu F.S.A. Scot., 47, W estgate, Dewsbury. 





MY D1 B’s 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S oe LIBRARY. 


Books can be exch id of Subscrib 
by the aa Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


in London 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
and Cl Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 





Prosp 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C, 
(Mansion House End.) 





ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with eve: oot to safe and cautious treatment, 
y RAINE THOMPSON, 
Studio, 41, George-street, Portman.square, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 


PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 


combining great range of tone effect with accurate monochrome 
representation and artistic expression. 


THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR OR 
CARBON PROCESS, 
for the reproduction in permanent pigments of Oil Paintings, 
Drawings in Water Colour, Pencil, Crayon, Indian Ink, &c. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 
The Autotype Company’s Process of Photographic Engraving on 
Copper, yielding results resembling mezzotint engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several important 
works by this process, including Portraits by Sir J. E. Millais, 
P.R.A., J. Pettie, R.A., W. W. Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., the Hon. 
Ino. Collier, Sir G. Reid, P.R.S.A. ; also Examples of Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 
PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype), 


for Book Illustrations of the highest class. This process is noted 
for its excellence in copies of Ancient MSS, Coins, Seals, Medals, 
and of all subjects of which a good photograph can be taken, and 
is adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 





Examples of work may be seen, and terms and prices obtained, at 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all ey willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving 

full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private 

Asylums, &c.: Schools also recommended.—Address Mr. G. B. Stocker, 
&, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C. 


HE AUTHORS HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall-street, 
London, E.C. } 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


Sales bp Anction, 


Library of the late J. B. COULTHARD, Esq., late of 
Langdon Lodge, Hythe (by order of the Exzecutors). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, oye W.C., on 
THURSDAY, July 9, at = min nutes Bor 1 o'clock precisely, 
LIBRARY of the late J. B. RD, Esq., late of Langd 
Lodge. Hythe (by order of the Executors), comprising Sussex Arc’ oe 
logical Collections, 30 vols. —Archxologia Cantiana, 20 vols.—Pepys’s 
Memoirs and Correspondence, 5 vols., extra illustrated — Parsons's 
History of Leeds, extra illustrated — First Editions of Dickens, 














‘O BE LET, UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Contains large Drawing-Room and Dining-Room, and Thirty-two 
Rooms which could be used as Sitting-Rooms or Bed- Rooms; good 
Kitchens and Offices, Bath-Rooms, &c. Suitable for a Residential Hall 
for Students, or other Institution —For information or cards to view 
apply to Tue ‘Secrerany, Dr. Williams's L: ibrary, Gordon-square, London. 


O AUTHORS and ARTISTS.—TO BE LET, 
FURNISHED, a DETACHED HOUSE at the end of a cul-de-sac in 
a quiet neighbourhood. Two Sitting-Rooms and smal! Studio, with 
separate entrance, Four or Five Bed-Rooms and Dressing-Room, Lava- 
tories. Close to rail, *bus, and cabstand. 
ag first, by letter, to Mr. C., 26, Alexander-street, Westbourne- 
gardens, W. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—TO BE LET, FUR- 
NISHED, for the SUMMER MONTHS, a SMALL H 
central position, near both Stations, arene ‘good — HOUSE im 
— coe Page pei be ls Bed-roo' Ki -, On the 
un r. Or wo! et, with ai attendan _ 
remont-road, bridge Well: = “Write —_—— 











ver, and other Authors—Standard and Miscellaneous 
Books, &e. 
Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 


Portion of the save formed by LORD BATEMAN, removed 
Jrom Kelmarsh, Northamptonshire, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
FRIDAY, July 10. at ten minutes one 1o’clock precisely, a PUR’ TION of 
the LIBRARY formed by LORD BATEMAN, removed from Kelmarsh, 
Northamptonshire, comprising Old Plays, Poetry, Tracts, Pamphlets, 
and Books in all Branches of Literature, both English and Foreign. 


Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 


Coins, the Property of the late Colonel KIRKE, 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, July 13, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, a fine 
COLLECTION of COINS formed by the late Colonel KIRKE, com 
a Anglo-Saxen Pennies, English Silver and Gold Coins, Rare 
liege Pieces, &c. 








Catalogues in preparation. 





' D. Hume, 





; —a PORK 


Miscellaneous Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL Oy 


AUCTION, at their sera Tt hg ge - square 
TUESDAY, July 14,and aoe ing Dey, minutes Y clean 
precisely.a CO LECTIO LLANBOUS PROPER’ tf 
Antique 5 ewellery, set vite amonte and other Precious 
200 ounces of old Silver—Sheffield Plated Goode Besanee Aa 


Curios, &c. 
Catalogues in preparation. 





Miscellaneous Engravings. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will ae 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W. 

FRIDAY, July 17. at 10 minutes re st 1 o'clock precisely, 2 COLiES 
TION of MISCELLANEOUS ENGRAVINGS, Water-Colour Drawings, 
and Paintings, inclnding Fancy and Pastoral Subjects, some in colour, 
Mezzotint and other Portraits, ypopographical and Historical Prints, &¢, 


Catalogues in preparation. 





WEDNESDAY NEXT.—Natural History Specimens, 
ME. R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


Lean Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent, rden. on WEDNES: 
DAY NEXT, July 8. at half-past 12 o'clock ogee y, the Se 
of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA formed by the late Mr. J.. A. COOPER, 
together with the #6-drawer Mahogany Cabinet by on Bear a 40-drawer 
Cabinet; also Exotic Insects—Minerals—Cases Birds—Ostrich and 
Flamingo Eggs—several Herbariums—Books, 
an view the day prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 


; 





FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. 


Mé. ad 2. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

Great Rooms, 38, King-street. Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT. bs aly 10. at half- 
LANEOUS PROPERTY, includi First-Class Scientific and Photo- 
graphic Apparatus from various Private Sources. 


On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 





TUESDAY, July 1h. 
A Portion of a Manufacturer’s Stock of Carpets and Rugs, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms. 38, King-street,Covent-garden, 
on TUESDAY, July 14,at half-past 12 0 clock precisely. 


On view the day prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 





The Collection of crepe. of Sir HENRY BUNBURY, 
art. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C,, on FRIDAY, July oe atlo Sy x. prosieely, the 
CULLECTION of ENGRAV INGS of Sir HENRY B ; 
price gee ee ee by Old Masters—Line pth ay by R. Mor- 

en, Desnoyers, and others—a large number of English and Foreign 
Fortraits, &c. ; also a few FANCY SUBJECTS, the Property of W. C. 
BINGHAM, Esq. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








—_ and Drawings, the Collection of 
MITH, Esq., Sew at Mon1co, 


ESSRS. *SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by syed at their House, No. 13, Wellin 

reet, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, July 11, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
ENGR AVINGS and DRAWINGS. including the Collection of 
SMITH, Esq , Vice-Consul at Monaco, comprising Etchings and En- 
gravings by Old Masters—Line Engravings y RK. Morghen, G. Longhi, 

Desnoyers, Sir R. Strange, and others—Drawin, aes by ld Masters, 

&c.—ENGRAVINGS and WATER-COLOUR Ae NGS, the Property 
of a NUBLEMAN-a Series of Drawings li . Bunbury illustrating 
Shakspeare's Plays—Framed Engravings, 


May be viewed two days prior. weiiiennes may be had. 





The valuable a Library of PERCY C, 
LCHRIST, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHE BY, WILEINSON & HODGE 
will Sey by J AUCTION: at their House, 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., AY, July 13. ) 1 ‘felock recisely, the 
valuable TOPOGRAPHICAL DIBRARY of PERCY C. GILCHRIST, 
Esq. (of Hampstead), comprising fine Topographical and. Archeological 
Books by Aubrey, Atkyns, Raker, Blomefield, Billings, arpa Collin- 
son, Chauncey, pee Duncumb, Drake, Dugdale, rt. Grose, 
Gough, Guill ™, Harris, Hasted, Hearne, Hodgson, Moretiela, Hutchins’ 
Kip, Lipscomb, Lysons, Manning and Bray, Moryson, Nicols, Nicolas, 
Nicolson and Burn, Nash, Neale, Ormerod, Prynne, Plot, Philipott, Sax- 
ton, Shaw, Storer, Strutt, Stow, Stukeley, Surtees. Thoresby, Turner, 
Tanner, U peott, and Whitaker—the Sr Te Works of Silvester, 
Owen Jones, Humphreys, &c.—a few Old and Rare Books. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





v — Autograph Letters, including the a of 
’, BOWEN, &sq., and of F. C. HILL, Esq. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C, on MONDAY, July 13, and Following Day, at 
1 o’clock precisely, important and yaluable AUTOGRAPH LETTEKS 
and HISTORICAL rod including the COLLECIIONS of 
WILLIAM BOWEN, Esq., of F. C. HILL ., of Temple Sowerby, 
and others, comprising Letters and Documents signed by Marie 


| Antoinette, Nelson, Goethe, Dr. Johnson, ‘Thackeray, Garrick, Lord 


Bacon, yee Boileau, Byron, L. Sterne, Coleridge, Gainsborough, 
¢.—Documents with Royal Sign Manuals ‘of Q Queen Eliza- 
beth, ah, Vi. and VIII., Mary I., &c.—interesting Letters of Horace 
Walpole, Burke, Keats, Schiller, Mendelssohn, John Locke, &c—a 
most valuable and interesting series of Letters 0: of Cranmer and Cardinal 
Pole—Royal Sign Manuals of Richard III., Duke of York, Edward IV., 
&c.—a number of Albums of Autographs and Portraits, &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts, including a Portion of the Library of 
Mrs. STREATFEILD, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by opel te a their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street. Strand, W.C.. ESDAY, July 14, and Four Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock puecioely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a Por- 
tion of the Library of a GENTLEMAN, removed from Sheffield, con- 
taining First Editions of Popular Authors—W' oe “4 § orting, he 
Drama - Chap-Books—Bibl orks illus- 
trated by Rowlandson, Cruikshank, and eraerd —Tilateated Books, &c. 
TION of the LIBRARY of Mrs. STREATFEILD, containing 
Standard Books in fine condition, bound by Bedford and Raviere, also 
Autographs—PORTION of the LIBRARY of M. C. SCOTT, Esq., con- 

orks on Astrology, Travels, &c.; also other Pr operties. con- 
taining Horn-Books, temp. Charles II., and another in Black Letter of 
an Earlier Period, both described and illustrated in Tuer's * History of 
nd Horn-Book ’— Caricatures — Americana — Doty Poetry — English 
phy—Travels—an Unpublished Manuscript from the Library of 
the Chevalier a’Eon—and Works in most Classes of Literature. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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The Collection of Coins ant Medals of 
CHABLE ‘SY LITTLE, Esq: 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
rand, W.C., on FRIDAY, sealy 17, at 1 oeers Sere", the 
ION of ENGLISH and’ otner COINS a from 
 inclaliig png Ke rare Patterns and 
the bag ed of CHARLES LITTLE, 
ng & 





Coins and Medals, including the Collections of the late W. J. B. 
ar, Esq., of the late ALFRED WHITE, Esq., and 


TESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellin; 
street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, July 18, and Two Following 
o'clock recisely, the valuable COLLECTIONS of GRE 
FOREIGN COINS and MEDALS uaaunen 
., F.8. MOTT, , Baconsthorpe 
oid Hall, aeeee and others. “comprising rare types of Agrigentum 
and Syracu Tetradrachms and other Syracusan pieces of A Pn 
Philistis, Gelon II , and eS ee Daric of Darius Hystapis— 
Hart! nute, London Pe enny — rd It. at tag Gal.), Gulenncls— 
Richard II, Noble—Henry af OY Noble, without hae the Pine iy 
coinage—Richard I II., London Groat—Henry VL. Testoon—Charles I., 
ed Pound, AR—Cromwell, and crown, 1 
George Gold Pattern for Sixpence, by Droz, 17 ‘91, and Mudie’s 3 
Patte: Crown— orge IV., Proof Sovereign, 1825, plain edge, and 
other fine patterns and proofs. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 


The Collection of Military and Naval Medals of C. INMAN, 
Esq., and General Sir WM. NAPIER’S Gold Medal with 
Clasps for the Peninsula. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their ears) No. 13, gta aes 
street, Strand, bu ge on FRIDA July 24, and Following Day, a 
1 o'clock precise! “ihe valuable COLLECTION of MILITARY aon 
NAVAL DALY a DECORATIO formed by C INMAN, 
Esq., comprising rare specimens of the Military and Naval Generai 
Service Medals, ranging from one to eleven Clasps—Gold Medal for Acre, 
= —— Indian Mutiny, Field Ofticer’s Gold Medal for Sala- 
groupe, &c, to which are added General Sir WM. 
NAPIER'S s. Gold edal with Clasps for services in the Peninsula, the 
Collection of rare 3 and Armlets granted by George III. and 
Victoria to American Indian Chiefs, formed by W. KELSEY HALL, 
0 terborough, Ontario, Canada— Duplicate Medals from the 
Col! ection. of Major GAS‘ COIGNE, the Rrettridge Medal, worn as a 
mark of d by the i of the Bettridge Charity (only 
three Specimens are known to exist)—Officer’s Gold Medal for Egypt set 
with diamonds, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. 
on mn receipt of four stamps. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., at 1 o'clock each Day :— 


On WEDNESDAY, July 8, valuable LAW 
BOOKS. including PORTIONS of the LIBRARIES of TWO BAR- 


Bench, King’s and Queen eque! 
—Bythewood’s Conveyancing—Fisher’s Digest —Chitty’s Statutes—The 
Year-Books, by Maynard, 11 parts in 6 vols. ; also Mahogany Bookcases 
—Library and Office Tables—Chairs—seven Japanned Tin Boxes, &c. 


On THURSDAY, July 9, and Following Day, 
the valuable and extensive LIBRARY of the late EDWARD NIXON, 
Esq., 0 it View, Pindersfield, Wakefield, formerly of Savile House, 
Methley, Leeds (by order of the Executors), comprising Camden's Bri- 
tannia, by Gough, 4 vols. agg > we hd Monastic Ruins, 2 vols.— 
Stephens’s Runic Effigies —Cot- 
man's pit Antiquities, &c., 3 vols —Drummond’ 's wonawente 
of Scotland, 2 vols —Archeologia. 52 vi 
25 vols.—Exeter Diocesan Records, évole ~israce yo) Wall Scott's 8 


27% of the Learned Societies of the United 
Kingdom—the Works of Dr ¥. Smith, Dean Farrar, Inman, Max Miiller, 
J.H. Burton. Darwin, Wallace, J. G. Wood, Huxley, Lubbock, Nilsson, 
Fergusson, Smiles, Jefferies, Schliemann, Du Chaillu, pg ae tl 

Nansen, Perrot and Chipiez, Lacroix, Ruskin, Hamerton, &c,— 
orthern Counties, as well as General 

phy. The whole in excellent condition. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
pectfully fs notice that they will hold the following 
SALES Oy PA UCTIO. at their Great Rooms, eer aree, St. James’s- 
square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely 
On TUESDAY, July 7, OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
PLATE (by order of Trustees); and PLATE, formerly the Property of 
the Rey. G. HUSTLER. 
On WEDNESDAY, July 8, and Two Following 
Tere, ef COLLECTION of RHODIAN, JANATOLIAN, -— PERSIAN 
DECORATIVE OBJECTS, PORC: sys TICLES of 
VERT, of the late Right Hon. LORD LEIGHTON, 
On SATURDAY, July 11, and MONDAY, July 13, 
the WORKS of the late Right Hon. LORD LEIGHTON, P R. A. 


On TUESDAY, July 14, the COLLECTION of 
PICTURES and WATER-COLUUR DRAWINGS of the late Kight 
Hon. LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A 


On WEDNESDAY, July 15, LIBRARY, EN- 
GRAVINGS, } gad OLD DRAWINGS of the late Right Hon. LORD 








Catalogues may be had; if by post, 

















LEIGHTON 


On FRIDAY, July 17, the WARWICK CASTLE 
COLLECTION of LIMoGE: ENAMELS and SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
OBJECTS of ART 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for JULY. 
The FUTURE of HOME RULE. 


REFORM for the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
Spielmann. 


LI HUNG CHANG. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 

The POLICY of the EDUCATION BILL. By Joseph R. Diggle. 
AFRICA NORTH of the EQUATOR. With Map. By A. E. Pease. 
The FIRST NEST of a ROOKERY. By Phil Robinson. 

ART and LIFE. III. By Vernon Lee. 

TALK with a PERSIAN STATESMAN. By H. R. Haweis. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM and a the Christian Modus 
Vivendi. By Emma Marie Caillard 


CRIME and PUNISHMENT. By H. B Simpson. 


OVID and the NATURAL WORLD. By the Countess Martinengo 
Cesaresco. 

The ANTITOXIN 
Browne, M.D. F.R 


Sia SCHOOLS on the CONTINENT. By Marion 
ulhall. 


By M. H. 


Yor waza of DIPHTHERIA. By Lennox 


MONEY and INVESTMENTS. 
London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JULY, 1896. 
RUSSIA, PERSIA, and ENGLAND. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. 
A WARNING to IMPERIALISTS. By Mrs. Lecky. 


COMMERCIAL UNION of the EMPIRE. By Sir Frederick Young, 
K.C.M.G. (Vice-President of the Royal Colonial Institute). 


REFORMATION and REUNION. By George W. E. Russell. 


FROM the EMPEROR of CHINA to KING GEORGE III. Translated 
by E. H. Parker. 


The BAB and BABISM. By J. D. Rees, C.1.E. 


WALTER VON DER VOGELWEIDE, the MINNESINGER. By 
Walter Alison Phillips. 


Sa FAMILY SYSTEM. By Professor Edward B. 
Tylor. 





By the Hon. Mrs. Bertrand 


The WOMAN MOVEMENT in GERMANY. 
Russell. 


ALVAR NUNEZ. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 


oo of the MANITOBA SCHOULS QUESTION. By T. C 
own. 


The MUSIC HALLS. By Frederick Wedmore. 


ARE MANNERS pmareneane from GREAT BRITAIN? 
Right Hon. the Earl of Meath 


NEW LETTERS of EDWARD GIBBON. By Rowland E. Prothero. 


The FEDERATION MOVEMENT in AUSTRALASIA. By Sir Edward 
Braddon, K.C.M.G. (Premier of Tasmania). 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Ltd. 


By the 





Now ready, No. 47 ooo price. ye ———— for 1896, 
post 


free, 12s 


‘THE LAW QUARTERLY REV IEW. Edited by 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A. LL.D., Corpus Professor 
of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 
Contents. 

NOTES :—Indian Traders in South Africa—The International Law 
Association at Brussels—The Court of aa on Picketing and 
‘Trades Unions—Marriage on the High S 

wegen SUZERAINS and MODERN SUZERAIN ae. BW. Ee 

e 

SUZERAINTY : a Reply. By Malcolm MclIlwraith. 

SEISIN. By Charles Sweet. 

The MIXED COURTS of EGYPT. By W. E Grigsby. 

COLLISIONS at SEA in RELATION to INTERNATIONAL MARI- 
TIME LAW. By Louis Franck (Antwerp). 

The NATIONALITY of CHILDREN of NATURALIZED BRITISH 
SUBJECTS BORN ABROAD after the NATURALIZATION. By 
‘Thomas Barclay. 

BOOK KEVIEWS. 


Stevens & Sons, Ltd., 119 and 120, Chancery-lane, London. 


HE RELIQUARY and ILLUSTRATED 
ARCHZOLOGIST. Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. 


Price 2s. 6d. Quarterly 
Contents of JULY Part. 

SOME ees of GREEK IDOLATRY. II. Hermai and Xoana. By 
G. F. Hill. 5 Llustrations. 

The OLD STONE CROSSES of SOMERSETSHIRE. Part II. By 
Alex Gordon. 14 Illustrations. 

CHURCHYARD GAMES in WALES. 
5 Illustrations. 

CORNISH BENCH ENDS. By Arthur G. Langdon. 10 Illustrations. 

NOTES on FRENCH DOLMENS. By Robert Burnard. 4 Illustrations 

WALL PAINTINGS at ASHAMPSTEAD, BERKS. 

TWO SEPULCHRAL URNS from the NORTH-EAST of SCOTLAND. 
2 Illustrations. 

DEVICES for the PROTECTION of FOOD AGAINST VERMIN in 
USE AMONGST SAVAGE PEOPLES. 2 Illustrations. 

MEMORIAL to the late PROF. DR. GEORGE STEPHENS, of 
CUPENHAGEN. 

NOTICES of NEW PUBLICATIONS :— 

‘ Prehistoric Man in Ayrshire.’ by John Smith—‘ The Histories 
of Manningham, Heaton, and Allerton,’ by William Cudworth — 
‘English Pottery and Porcelain,’ by ‘Ed. A. Downman — ‘The 
Archeological Report of the Egypt fet a eapaary Fund ’— The Trans- 
actions of the Sees ae Lay ’—‘ Middlesex and Hert- 
fordshire Notes and Queries. A Mr. W. J. Hardy, F.S A.— 
‘ Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie. *e ited by Kuno Meyer and L. 
Chr. Stern—‘History of the Parish of West or Old Kilpatrick,’ 
Part IV., by John Bruce— a: byE. F. Strange—‘ Old Cornish 
Crosses,’ by Arthur G. 

London : Bemrose & ren ce 23, Old Bailey ; and Derby. 





By Elias Owen, M.A. F.S.A. 





,HE HUMANITARIAN, 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
JULY. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE in the UNITED STATES. The Editor. 


Is tee JUSTIFIABLE UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES ? 
'v. Stewart D. Headlam ; 
Forbes Winslow. 


ASTROLOGY REVIVED. Mrs. Haweis. 

The WORLD'S DESIRE. H. A. Rolle. 

The DOWN COUNTRY COTTER. George C. Peachey. 

SUPERNORMAL FORESIGHT. B. F. Underwood. 

The MODERN MALIGNANT. PartII. J. Peyton. 

MRS. PROPERT’S FRIEND. (Short Story.) I. Hooper. 

NOTES and COMMENTS, REVIEWS and OPEN COLUMN. 

Price Sixpence. 

London ; Hutchi & Co. Pa 





‘The 
Paul Sudermann; Helen Mathers; Dr. 





-row, 








THE NEW REVIEW. Price ls, 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
Contents. JULY. 
COMMENCING NEW VOLUME. 
Annual Subscription, 14s. post free. 
MAN MAKING and VERSE MAKING. Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
POPULAR EDUCATION and RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. Cardinal 
Vaughan. 

TALKS with TENNYSON. Wilfrid Ward. 
CRIMINALS’ CONFESSIONS. Sir Herbert Stephen, Bart. 
The Stream’s Secret. Maxwell Gray. eer the Salt. C. E. 
Beethoven and his Ten Symphonies. John F. Runciman.—The Origin 
of fos Arabian Horse : a Scientific Hypothesis. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
e Lawlessness of siete M in the Venezuelan Question. Emil 

Reich. —Octaves. Rev. 'T. E. Brown. 


London : Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 


Raimond.— 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 969. JULY, 1896. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
ROBIN REDIVIVUS. By Hamish Hendry. 
The INDIAN IMPERIAL SERVICE TROOPS. 
HOW SUMMER CAME to CAITHNESS. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P. 
The MUSICAL TEMPERAMENT and its MANIFESTATIONS. By 
W. W. Hutchings. 


Th' PLOUGHIN’ o’ th’ SUNNYFIELDS. By M. E. Francis. 
LADY TRAVELLERS. 
AN UNCROWNED KING: a Romance of High Politics. 
The GAME and GAME LAWS of NORWAY. By “‘Snowfly.” 
SOME REFLECTIONS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 
DEATH in the ALPS. 
LORD LILFORD’S ‘ BIRDS of NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.’ 
IN ARCADY. By Charles T. Lusted. 
The CLOSURE and COMMON-SENSE. 
The APOTHEOSIS of RUSSIA. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CIENCE PROGRES 8: 
a Monthly Review of Current Scientific Investigation. 
Edited by J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A., 
With the Co-operation of a powerful Editorial Committee. 
Contents of JULY Number. 


PREHISTORIC MAN in the EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. By 
J. L. Myres, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


The GRAPTOLITES. By J. E. Marr, M.A. F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


INSULAR FLORAS. Part VIs. 
barium, Kew. 


SELECTION in MAN. By John Beddoe, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES in AVIAN PALZONTOLOGY. 
Andrews. 


APPENDICES :— 
I. Notices of Books. 
II. Chemical Literature for June, 1896. 


Price 2s. 6d post free. Subscription, 25s. per annum, post free. 


Vols. I., IL., ae and IV., in handsome cloth rae gilt lettered, 
ach ‘containing over 500 pp price l5s. each. 


sue : The Scientific Press, Ltd., 428, to Ww.c. 


By W. Botting Hemsley, Royal Her- 


By C. W. 





No. 165, 8vo. price 6d. 


,ONGMAN'S MAGAZINE 
JULY, 1896. 
‘eek By Henry Seton Merriman. Chaps. 25-27. 
LETTERS on TURKEY. (Concluded.) By Mrs. Max Miiller. 
ANDRE'S RIDE. By A. H. Beesly. 
The WOOING of WILLIAM. By M. E. Francis. 
The LOBSTER at HOME. By Grant Allen. 
A BOYAR of the TERRIBLE. By Fred. Whishaw. Chaps. 5-9. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
Longmans, Green & Co. London, New York, and Bombay. 


JOURNAL of EDUCATION. 
No. 324, for JULY. 
OCCASIONAL NOTES :—The Dead Bill and After—The Duke of Devon- 
ye re’s ‘“‘Chestnut’’—College of Preceptors’ Jubilee telebrations— 
ina v Priestley—Reforms in Geographical Teaching—Shorthand 
edical Examinations—sir John Millais and Dr. James on ‘Train- 
be Eton Playing Field—A Psychological Laboratory for London 
—Provost Hawtrey—Christ’s Hospital and the Charity Commis- 
sioners. 
TOM HUGHES and the ARNOLDS. 
mache. 
NOTES on the EDUCATIONAL PHYSIOLOGY of the BRAIN. By 
Dr. W. R. Gowers, F.R 8S 
The PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL HOUSE. By Julia M. Cohen. 
A LITERARY PHENOMENON. By Arthur J. Gossip. 
KATE-AID v. STATE-AID. 
RED LILIES. By Mary Elizabeth Christie. Part I. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION :—The Beer Money and Agriculture, &c. 
CORRESPONDENCE :—Mr. a Objections— Oxford Diplomas and 
Certificates for Women—Miss Wulfson’s ‘ Visual Arithmetic '"—Miss 
Sewell’s ‘Outline of Italian History ’—Quis Custodiet Custodes— 
Arbitrary Dismissal in G.P. C. Schools—The Private yor 
Association and aa Epitaphs—Sarah Acland 
Nursing Home, Oxford 
wie et sae FOREIGN ——— :—United States—Germany—Cape 
if Good Hope—India—Nata 
UNIV suersnan and postin 
PRIZE AWARDS ee FRENCH TRANSLATION and “ REGISTRA- 
TION COUNCIL LIST.’ 
MISCELLANEOUS HOLIDAY 
PRIZES. 





By the Hon. Lionel A. Tolle- 


COMPETITIONS — FIVE GUINEA 


SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS :—Nearly One Hundred Vacancies for 
Teachers in Secondary Schools. 


Price 6d.; per post, 73d. 
Office : 86, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


ELBY ABBEY. 
\O View; Sketches; Ground Plan and Descriptive Article. 
The BUILDER of July 4 contains above, being No. 18 of the Series— 
“The ABBEYS of GREAT BRITAIN.” 
Price 4}d. (post free). 
Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C. 


“AN IDEAL HOLIDAY BOOK.” 
Wf OUNTAIN, MOOR, and LOUH, illustrated by 
Pen and Pencil, on the Route of the West Highland Railway. 
With 230 bide ae from Drawings made on the spot. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 2. 

‘A dainty volume. "Illustrated News. “ Exquisitely got-up work.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. ‘One of the most attractive guide-books.”— 
Engineer. *‘ Handy, concise, and good in every way to look at.”— World. 

London: Sir Joseph Causton & Sons; Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 

Kent &Co. Edinburgh; John Menzies & Co. ; Oliver & Boyd. 











Post free, Half-a-Crown, 
ANGLING DAYS and an ANGLER’S BOOKS, 
By JONATHAN DALE. 


‘It is full of charming pastoral sketches, which bring a 
whiff of fresh country air into the room with them 
Yorkshire Post, 


London: H. R. Allenson, 30, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
Scarborough: The Anglers’ Co., Ltd, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S N 


FIRST EDITION exhausted on publication. 
A SECOND EDITION is in the press, and will shortly be ready. 


CLIMBS IN THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS: 


An Account of Travel and Discovery. 
By EDWARD A. FITZGERALD, F.R.G.S, 


With Contributions by Sir WM. CONWAY, Prof. BONNEY, and C. L. BARROW, F.R.G.S, 
Over 60 Photogravure, Autotype, and other Illustrations and a Map. Cloth, 3ls, 6d, net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ An enthralling narrative of mountaineering efforts so persistent and so 
courageous as to come near deserving the epithet of heroic, It is simply, modestly, and directly told, 
and every page is a proof of the kindly, humorous, and imperturbable temperament of the author. The 
whole book will certainly prove one of the chief climbing records of the century.” 

Sir WILLIAM M. CONWAY in the PAZZ MALL GAZETTE.—“A tale of singular pluck and 
endurance, of difficulties of high order overcome, and of practical achievements of real value.” 





JUST READY. 


THE KARAKORAMS AND KASHMIR: 


An Account of a Journey. 
By OSCAR ECKENSTEIN. 
Cloth, 6s. 





JUBILEE EDITION of the 


LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.A., M.P. 
With a New Portrait by Lowes DIcKINSON. 


2 vols, decorated, cloth covers, 7s. per set. 





EDITED BY THE LATE HENRY DUNCKLEY (“ VERAX”). 


BAMFORD’S PASSAGES in the LIFE of a RADICAL. 


(Forming Vols. V. and VI. of ‘‘ The Reformer’s Book-shelf.”) Cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 





A VOLUME OF GOOD STORIES. 
HERE and THERE MEMORIES. By H—R—N. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A LIFE SPENT for IRELAND: Leaves from the Diary of 


W. J. O'NEILL DAUNT. Introductory Letter by W. E. H. LECKY,M.P. Portrait. Cloth, 5s. 
** An extremely eee farrago of reminiscence, anecdote, and character-painting.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








NEW WORK BY G. M‘CALL THEAL, LL.D. 


The PORTUGUESE in SOUTH AFRICA. With a Description 


of the Native Races between the River Zambesi and the Cape of Good Hope during the Sixteenth Century. By 
GEORGE M‘CALL THEAL, LL.D. With Maps. Cloth, 6s. 


“Excellent and timely.” —Glasgow Herald. 





**MINES AND MAGNATES.” 


MR. MAGNUS: a Story of the Great Ruby Mine. Cloth, 6s. 


The Telegraph (in a Column Review) says:—‘‘ It is a bitter and brilliant piece of work, which, sania it is so undis- 
guisedly personal, the world will be sure to read.” 





BY SIR HUBERT E. H. JERNINGHAM. 


EW BOOKS. 
Price 2s, 6d. 


COSMOPOLIS : 


An International 
Monthly Review. 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY, 
Chad Gadya. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
Civilisation in Africa. 
Right Hon. Sir CHARLES W. 
DILKE. 
The Cellini of Lithography. 
J. and E. R. PENNELL. 


Italy, Rome, and the Franco-Prussian 


Madame JESSIE WHITE Mario, 


Notes on New Books. 
ANDREW LANG. 


The Theatre in London. 
ARTHUR B. WALKLEY. 


The Globe and the Island. 
Henry NorRMAN. 


Voyageuses: II. Deux Ménages. 


PavuL BOURGET. 





Jésus (Fragments Inédits) 


JEAN AICARD. 
Lettres Inédites d’Ivan Tourguéneff. 


Le Mouvement des Idées en France 
(l’Idéalisme Contemporain). 
EpovuarpD Rop. 


Le Buffle. 


Lo CLARETIE. 


Le Livre 4 Paris. 
EMILE FAGUET. 


Le Théatre 4 Paris. 
JULES LEMAITRE. 


Revue du Mois. 
F. DE PRESSENSE. 


Am Ende. 
Madame MaAriIgE VON 


ESCHENBACH. 


EBNER- 





MONSIEUR PAULOT. (The New Volume of “The Century 


Library.”) Faper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. [Vezt week. 


HISTORY and CRITICISM: Essays by H. Schutz Wilson, 


Author of ‘ Studies in History, Legend, and Literature,’ &c. Cloth, 6s. [Nezt week. 








DR. JESSOPP’S NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


FRIVOLA. By the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D., Author of 


‘Trials of a Country Parson,’ ‘ Arcady,’ &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. [Nezt week. 





SOUTH AFRICAN STORIES. 


TALES of the TRANSVAAL. By Luscombe Searelle. 


trated by P. Frenzeny. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Illus- 


[Vert week. 





WITH PREFACE BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MONOMOTAPA (Rhodesia): its Monuments and History. By 


Hon. A. WILMOT. Mapsand Plans. Cloth, 6s. [Nezt week. 








Politische Bildung. 
Max HAvusHoFer. 


Ernesto Rossi. 
PavuL SCHLENTHER. 


Die Ethik des modernen Romans. 
Lady BLENNERHASSETT. 


Hans Thoma. 
Ota Hansson. 


Deutsche Bucher. 
ANTON BETTELHEIM. 


Das omar S in Berlin. 


Otto NEUMANN-HOFER. 


Politisches in deutscher Beleuchtung. 
“ IGNOTUS.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST of 


TRANSLATIONS of FRENCH, 


GERMAN, RUSSIAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, NORWEGIAN, DUTCH, 
and BULGARIAN WORKS in various BRANCHES of LITERATURE. 


ART. 
ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORREGGIO: his Life, his Friends, and his Time. 


By CORRADO RICCI, Director of the Royal Gallery, Parma. 
Photogravure Plates, 21 Full-Page Plates in Tint, and 190 Illustrations in the Text. 


Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. With 16 
In 1 vol. imperial 8vo. 22. 2s. net. 


*,* Also a Special Edition printed on Japanese Vellum, limited to 100 Copies, with Duplicate Plates on India Paper, 


121. 13s, net. 


REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, and his Time. 


By Emile Michel, 


Member of the Institute of France. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. Kdited and Prefaced by FREDERICK 


WEDMOR 
gilt top, or in 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 2/. 2s. net. 


Second Edition, Enlarged, with 76 Full-Page Plates, and 250 Illustrations in the Text. 


In 1 vol. 


*,* A few copies of the EDITION DE LUXE of the First Edition, printed on Japanese Vellum, with India Proof 


Duplicates of the Photogravures, are still on sale, 127. 12s. net. 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE. A Series of Essays on the 


History of Art. By ADOLF FURTWANGLER. Authorized Translation. 


With 19 Full-Page and 200 Text Illustrations. In 1 vol. 


Edited by EUGENIE SELLERS. 
imperial 8vo. 3/. 3s. net. 


*,* Alsoan EDITION DE LUXH, on Japanese Vellum, limited to 50 Numbered Copies, in 2 vols. 102. 10s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY — HISTORY. 


BROTHER AND SISTER. A Memoir 
and the Letters of ERNEST and HENRIETTE RENAN. 
Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. Demy 8vo. with 
2 Portraits in Photogravure, and 4 Illustrations, 14s. 


CHARLES GOUNOD. Autobio- 
graphical Reminiscences, with Family Letters and Notes 
on Music. Translated by the Hon. W. HELY HUT- 
CHINSON. Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN DIPLOMACY. By 


Count BENEDETTI, French Ambassador at the Court 
of Berlin. Demy 8vo. with a Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


AN AMBASSADOR OF THE VAN- 
QUISHED. Viscount Elie De Gontaut-Biron’s Mission 
to Berlin, 1871-1877. From his Diaries and Memoranda. 
By the DUKE DE BROGLIE. Translated with Notes 
by ALBERT D. VANDAM, Author of ‘ An Englishman 
in Paris.’ In 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ISRAEL AMONG THE NATIONS. 


Translated from the French of ANATOLE LEROY- 
BEAULIEU, Member of the Institute of France. In 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 
POETRY AND 
A CENTURY of GERMAN LYRICS. 


Translated from the German by KATE FREILIGRATH | 


KROEKER. Fcap. 8vo. rough edges, 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE EYOLF. A Play in Three 


Acts. By HENRIK IBSEN. Translated from the 
Norwegian by WILLIAM ARCHER. Small 4to. clotb, 
with Portrait, 5s. 


THE MASTER BUILDER. A Play 


in Three Acts. By HENRIK IBSEN. Translated from 

the Norwegian by EDMUND GOSSE and WILLIAM 

ARCHER. Small 4to. with Portrait, cloth, 5s. Popular 

oe paper, ls. Also a Limited Large-Paper Edition, 
1s, net. 


HEDDA GABLER: a Drama in Four 


Acts. By HENRIK IBSEN. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by EDMUND GOSSE. Small 4to. cloth, with 
Portrait, 5s. Vaudeville Edition, paper, 1s. Also a 
Limited’. Large-Paper Edition, 21s. net. 


A FRIEND OF THE QUEEN. 
Marie Antoinette and Count Fersen. From the French 
of PAUL GAULOT. Two Portraits. 1 vol crown svo. 
6s. (Great Lives and Events. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS. 
Catherine II. of Russia. From the French of K. 
WALISZEWSKI. With a Portrait. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
6s. [Great Lives and Events. 


THE STORY OF A THRONE: 
Catherine II. of Russia. From the French of K. 
ee With a Portrait. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

[Great Lives and Events. 


NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX. 
From the French of FREDERIC MASSON. With a 
Portrait. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Great Lives and Events. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE 


JOINVILLE. Translated from the French by Lady 
MARY LOYD. With 78 —— from Drawings by 





the Author. 


THE DRAMA. 
BRAND: a Dramatic Poem in Five 


Acts. By HENRIK IBSEN. Translated in the Original 
Metres, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. H. 
HERFORD. Small 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


| HANNELE: A DREAM-POEM. By 


GERHART HAUPTMANN. Translated by WILLIAM 
ARCHER. Small 4to. with Portrait, 5s. 


LONELY FOLK and THE 
WEAVERS. By GERHART wen ail 


THE PRINCESSE MALEINE: a 
Drama in Five Acts agg by GERARD HARRY), 
and THE INTRUDER: a Drama in One Act. By 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. With an Introduction 
by HALL CAINE, and a Portrait of the Author. Small 
4to. cloth, 5s. 


THE FRUITS OF ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT: a Comedy in Four Acts. By Count — 
TUOLSTOY. Translated from the Russian by HK. J. 
DILLON. With Introduction by A. W. PINERO. Small 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Great Lives and Events. 





4to. with Portrait, 5s. 


SOCIOLOGY AND SCIENCE. 


PARADOXES. By Max Nordau. 


Demy 8vo. 17s. net. 


DEGENERATION. By Max Nordau. 


Ninth English Edition. Demy &vo. 17s. net. 


CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR 
CIVILIZATION. By MAX NORDAU, Author of ‘ De- 
generation.’ Second Edition. Demy &vo. 17s. net. 


LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. 
Translated from the French of YVES LE QUERDKC. 
By M. GORDON-HOLMES. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

(/n preparation. 


THE AGNOSTICISM OF THE 
FUTURE. By M. GOYAU. 1 vol. i einen. 





GENIUS AND DEGENERATION : 
a Psychological Study. By Dr. WILLIAM HIRSCH. 
With an Introduction by Prof. E. MENDEL. Trans- 
lated from the Second German Kdition. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo. 10s. net. [/n preparation. 


THE BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF 


TO-DAY: Preformation or Epigenesis? Authorized 
Translation from the German of Prof. Dr. OSCAR 
HERTWIG, of the University of Berlin. By P. CHAL- 
MERS MITCHELL, M.A. Oxon. With a Preface by 
the Translator. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (/n preparation, 


MOVEMENT. Translated from the 
French of E. MAREY. By ERIC PRITCHARD, M.A. 
M.B. Oxon. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 170 Illustrations, 
7s. 6d 


THE PROSE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


Edited by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, M.A. F.R.L.S. (Hans Breitmann). 
In Eight Volumes. 
The LIBRARY EDITION, in crown 8vo. cloth, at 5s. per Volume. Each Volume of this Edition is sold separately. The 
CABINET EDITION, in special binding, boxed, 2i. 10s. the Set. The LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 100 Numbered 
Copies, 15s. per Volume, net, will only be supplied to Subscribers for the Complete Work. 


1, FLORENTINE NIGHTS, SCHNABELE- 


WOPSKI, THE RABBI OF BACHARACH, and SHAKE- | 


SPEARE’S MAIDENS AND WOMEN. 


2,3. PICTURES OF TRAVEL, 1823-1828. 


| 7,81 


4.THE SALON. Letters on Art, Music, 


opular Life, and Polit 
5,6. GERMANY, 
PREN' CH. AFFAIRS. Letters from Paris, 


1823, and 





HEINEMANN’S 
INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Each Volume has an Introduction specially written by the Editor. 
Price, in paper covers, 2s. 6d. each ; or cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IN GOD’S WAY. From the Norwegian of 


RJORNSTJERNE BJORNSO. 


PIERRE AND JEAN. From the French of 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE. From the German 


of KARL EMIL FRANZOS, Author of ‘ For the Right,’ &c. 


WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT. 


From the Russian of COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 


FANTASY. From the Italian of Matilde 


SERKAO. 


FROTH. From the Spanish of Don Armando 


PALACIO-VALDE 


FOOTSTEPS OF FATE. From the Dutch of 


LOUIS COUPERU 


PEPITA JIMENEZ. From the Spanish of 


JUAN VALERA. 


THE COMMODORE’ S DAUGHTERS. From 


the Norwegian of JONAS L 


THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS. From 


the Norwegian of BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


LOU. From the German of Baron Alexander 
VON ROBERTS 


DONA LUZ. From the Spanish of Juar 


VALERA. 


THE JEW. From the Polish of Joseph 


IGNATIUS KRASZEWSK. 

UNDER THE YOKE. From the Bulgarian 
of IVAN VAZOFF. 

FAREWELL LOVE! From the Italian of 
MATILDE SEKAO. 

THE GRANDEE. From the Spanish of Don 
ARMANDO PALACIO-VALDES. 

A COMMON STORY. From the Russian of 


GONTCHAROFF. 


WOMAN’S FOLLY. From the Italian of 


GEMMA FERRUGGIA. 


SIREN VOICES (NIELS LYHNE). 


the Danish of J. G. JACOBSEN. 


NIOBE. From the Norwegian of Jonas Lie. 


(In preparation. 


A COMEDY OF SENTIMENT. By Max 


THE MALADY OF THE CENTURY. By 


MAX NORDAU. 1 vol. crown 8vo. (In preparation. 


STORIES FOR NINON. By Emile Zola. 


Crown 8vo. with a Portrait by Will eH, cloth, 6s. 


THE REDS OF THE MIDI: an Episode of 
the French Revolution. Translated from the ae of FELIX 
GRAS. (In preparation. 


HER OWN FOLK (EN FAMILLE). By 


HECTOR MALOT, Author of ‘No Relations,’ Translated by Lady 
MARY LOYD. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BLESSED ARE THE POOR. By Francois 
COPPEE. Translated by WINIFRED wep sins With an intro- 
duction by Tf. P. O'CONNOR. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE ATTACK ON THE MILL. By Emile 
ZOLA. With 21 Illustrations, and 5 exquisitely printed Coloured 
Plates, from Original Drawings by E. Courboin. In 1 vol. 4to. 5s. 


LITTLE JOHANNES. By F. Van Eeden. 


Translated from the Dutch byCLARA BELL. With an Introduction 
by ANDREW LANG. In1 vol. 16mo. cloth, silver top, 3s. net. 


From 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 
IVAN TURGENEV. 


Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. net each Volume. 
A SPORTSMAN’S SKETCHES. 


2 vols. 
VIRGIN SOIL. 2 vols. 
(In preparation. 


RUDIN. 
A HOUSE eh GENTLEFOLK. 
ON THE EVE. 

FATHERS AND CHILDREN. 
SMOKE. 


UNIFORM WITH THIS SERIES. 
THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE 
BJORNSON. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 


Uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. net each Volume. 
SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. 6. MAGNHILD and DUST. 
ARNE. 


; A HAPPY BO 


THE FISHER YAAIDEN. 


. L SAL 
. THE BRIDAL MARCH. PAINFUL MEMORY. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


_—_~>——_ 


NEW WORKS. 


MR. FRASER RAE’S BIOGRAPHY OF 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


Including much Information derived from New Sources. 
With an Introduction by Sheridan’s Great-Grandson, 
the MARQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA, K P. G C.B. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and other Illus- 
trations, 26s. 

‘* Mr. Fraser Rae, already well known to political readers as 
the author of a useful volume, bas produced this biography in 
acknowledgment of the lack of justice under which Sheridan 
has hitherto suffered, and aims at correcting it. The general 
result is that both the personal and political presentation of 
Sheridan are improved.” 

Mr. GuLapsToNE in the Nineteenth Century. 
NOW READY. 


MY MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By WILHELM KUHE. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 
Portrait and ——— 14s. A 
“A delightful book, which will be read and enjoyed by 


many, and which does not contain a dull page. 
Morning Post. 


“‘ The whole book is delightful reading.” —Zimes. 
NOW READY. 


A YOUNGER SONS’ COOKERY 


BOOK. By a YOUNGER SON’S DAUGHTER. In 
1 vol. large crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 
‘* Housekeepers with modest establishments will find this 
book a boon and a blessing.” —Pali Mali Gazette. 
“The whole book is decidedly above the level of the 
ordinary cookery book.”— World. 


New Novels at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’. 
NOW READY. 
The KING’S REVENGE. By Claude 
BRAY. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
NOW READY. 


The QUICKSANDS of PACTOLUS. 


By H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of ‘The 
Romance of Judge Ketchum,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 





**One of the best written novels of the season. All the 
characters are clearly and sharply defined and complete.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 

**I have followed this novel with a very particular 

interest. Asa native I can vouch for the perfection of its 

atmosphere and for its truth to certain types.”— Vanity Fair. 


NOW READY. 


WISDOM’S FOLLY. By A.V. 


DUTTON, Author of ‘ Theories,’ ‘Jonathan Toms,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Thoroughly well written and entirely interesting.” 


Daily Chronicle. 
JUST READY. 


The YOKE of FREEDOM. By 


CHARLES JAMES, Author of ‘At the Sign of the 
Ostrich,’ ‘On Turnham Green,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF ARTISTS. 
REMINISCENCES of W. P. FRITH, 


R.A. Kighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FURTHER REMINISCENCES. Third 


Edition. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


MY LIFE. By Thomas Sidney Cooper, 


R.A. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


JOHN LEECH: his Life and Work. 
By WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. Second Edition. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 26s. 


The LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. By 
a T.STORY. In demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 


The LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo. with Portraits, 6s. 


NOLLEKENS and his TIMES. By 
JOHN THOMAS SMITH, formerly Keeper of the 
Prints in the British Museum. With an Essay on 
Georgian Sculpture and a Note on J. T. Smith b 
EDMUND GOSSE. Demy 8vo. with a Portrait of Nol- 
lekens by Jackson, and a List of his Works, 15s. 


LIVES of JAMES HOLMES and 
JOHN VARLEY. By ALFRED THOMAS STORY, 
Author of ‘ The Life of John Linnell.’ Demy 8vo. 14s. 


REMINISCENCES of CHARLES 
WEST COPE, R.A. By his Son, the Rev. C. H. COPE, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. with Staduadiinn, 16s. 

London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 











HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


a ee 
In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


WOMEN UNDER the ENGLISH 


LAW, from the Landing of the Saxons to the Present 
Time. By ARTHUR RACKHAM CLEVELAND. 

“An interesting book, showing the progress of laws in favour of 
women from the landing of the Saxons to the present time. The 
author divides his work into four chronol parts, sh wing the 
various changes in the laws during these times. It is well written and 
concise. Even the ‘new woman’ should appreciate the liberty the law 
has accorded to her sex.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
A CORNISH MAID. By L. Higgin. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


REDIVIVA. By Marian Comyn. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A novel of indisputable interest and considerable literary merit. 
The book teems with finished character sketches. We refer our 
readers to the text of Mrs. Comyn’s brilliant story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LATE in LIFE. By Alice Perrin. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The novel is one on which Mrs. Perrin is sincerely to be congratu 


lated. It is well conceived, and told in a manner that always pleases.” 3 
Scotsman. 


A MINE of WEALTH. By Esmé 


STUART, Author of ‘ Married to Order,’ ‘ Kestell of 
Greystone,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“An unusually bright, cheerful, and amusing book, and one well 
worth reading.” —Scotsman. 





NEWSIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The WOOING of FORTUNE. By 


HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek 
Heroine,’ ‘ A Woman’s Ambitiun,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


HER POINT of VIEW. By G. M. 


ROBINS (Mrs. L. BAILLIE REYNOLDS), Author of 
‘A False Position,’ ‘To Set Her Free,’ &c. 1 vol. er. 8vo. 


‘ ‘Her Point of View’ is one of those single volume stories that the 
reader is unwilling to lay down till the end is seen.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


A GIRL of YESTERDAY. By Mrs. 
F. HAY NEWTON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
“Mrs. Newton's story may fairly be called pretty, soaring above 
rettiness, however, from time to time by some excellent sketches of 
cottish character.”—Morning Post. 


HARLOW’S IDEAL, and other 


Stories. By Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of ‘Viva,’ ‘My 
Lord and My Lady,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
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Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT 
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Sixpenny Edition of the Works 
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NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 

A NOBLE LIFE. 

A WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 

A BRAVE LADY. 

Others will follow at monthly in- 
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popular Three - and - Sixpenny 
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BELGIUM. 

One of the most remarkable books 
issued since June, 1895, is a handsomely 
illustrated volume that M. Godefroid 
Kurth (professor at Liége University) 
has devoted to Clovis, to mark the oc- 
casion of the fourteenth centenary of the 
baptism at Rheims. Besides his erudition 
as an historian, the author brings to bear 
upon his subject a vigorous style of writing, 
which by its wealth of colour suggests Cha- 
teaubriand. In his ‘Origines des Consti- 
tutions Urbaines au Moyen Age,’ a Ghent 
professor, M. H. Pirenne, furnishes a well- 
written andsuggestive study of an interesting 
question ; and a Louvain professor, M. Ch. 
Moeller, chronicles the adventures of a six- 
teenth century princess in his ‘ Eléonore 
d’Autriche et de Bourgogne,’ who was the 
elder sister of Charles V. and the second 
wife of Francis I. This charming book, 
which affords a piquant picture of the Court 
morals of the day, is a lovers’ romance spoilt 
by politics. 

M. Kurth offers another contribution to 
our national history in his work on ‘La 
Frontiére Linguistique en Belgique et dans 
le Nord de la France.’ This constitutes the 
first scientific inquiry into the extent to 
which the Flemish language may, during 
some centuries, have given way to or 
superseded French in that part of the 
Continent. 

Other monographs that deserve mention 
are a curious ‘ Ktude sur la Culture de la 
Vigne en Belgique,’ by M. J. Halkin; 
General Wauwermans’s ‘ Histoire de I’ Ecole 
Cartographique Belge et Anversoise du 
XVIF Siécle’; an essay on the ‘ Mémoires 
de Goswin de Fierlant,’ which deal with 
the abolition of torture in the Netherlands 
in the eighteenth century, by M. Eugéne 
Hubert, professor at Liége University ; and 
some shrewd remarks from the pen of M. 
Prosper Poullet, a Louvain professor, upon 
public feeling in Belgium during the French 
occupation of 1795-1814, and during the 
rome d years of the kingdom of the Nether- 
ands, 











The publication by M. Ernest Discailles 
(of the University of Ghent) of the third 
and fourth volumes of his ‘Charles Rogier’ 
completes that important work. In it the 
author presents a lifelike portrait of the 
great Liberal statesman, based upon un- 
published private papers, and at the same 
time supplies a chronicle of the political 
and parliamentary history of Belgium during 
the fifty years following the Belgian revo- 
lution of 1830. The life of ‘Mgr. Seghers, 
lApotre d’Alaska,’ by the Abbé de Baets, 
is a monograph dealing with another notable 
contemporary figure in Belgium. 

Localhistory andtopography are as abund- 
antly represented as usual. M. Ed.van Even’s 
important illustrated work, ‘ Louvain dans le 
Passé et le Présent,’ is at length completed ; 
and M. J. Demarteau has published an his- 
torical study of the democracy in Liége 
from 1384 to 1419. The city of Ghent has 
furnished material for three noteworthy 
volumes: a third series of the interesting 
‘Pages d’Histoire Locale Gantoise,’ by M. 
Prosper Claeys; M. Herman van Duyse’s 
‘Les Cosaques 4 Gand (1814)’; and M. 
Romberg’s ‘ Les Journaux 4 Gand pendant 
les Cent Jours.’ The Chevalier Edmond 
Marchal, permanent secretary of the Belgian 
Académie Royale, has produced an ex- 
haustive and erudite work in his ‘ La Sculp- 
ture et les Chefs-d’couvre de 1’Orfévrerie 
Belges’; and M. F. A. Gevaert (the Director 
of the Conservatoire Royal of Brussels) 
has followed up his famous ‘ Histoire de la 
Musique dans |’Antiquité’ with a masterly 
volume entitled ‘La Mélopée Antique dans 
le Chant de l’Kglise Latine.’ 

Social science, which has absorbed an 
ever-increasing amount of attention since 
the admission of Socialist deputies into 
the Chamber, is responsible for a crop 
of literature that is more remarkable 
for its abundance than for its ripeness. 
In his ‘Etapes de VHistoire Sociale de 
la Belgique,’ M. Armand Heins has 
written a suggestive work based upon a 
study of the economic history of the four 
great cities of this country in the present 
day, Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, and Liége, 
and in his ‘Les Limites de la Philo- 
sophie,’ M. O. Merten, professor at the 
Liége University, enters a protest against 
the newer tendencies of experimental psycho- 
logy. 

The most remarkable book of travel is 
M. Jules Leclercq’s ‘Au Pays de Paul et 
Virginie.’ M. A. J. Wauters has performed 
a public service by his compilation of a 
‘Bibliographie du Congo, 1880-1895,’ 
which comprises a list of no fewer than 3,800 
books, pamphlets, and maps dealing with 
the independent state founded by the King 
of the Belgians. 

‘‘ Les Jeunes Belgiques,” the younger 
Belgian writers who formerly composed 
a compact and valiant group, have be- 
come split up into two or three little 
hostile camps that vilify and assail one 
another with much fervour. Their mem- 
bers have even gone as far as_per- 
sonal assault in the streets, rendering 
judicial interference necessary. Two highly 
prolific Belgian writers have taken up their 
abode in Paris apart from the conflict, 
or, at any rate, out of reach of the ex- 
change of blows—M. Ch. Lemonnier, who 
has published a volume of ‘Contes Fla- 





mands,’ and M. Georges Rodenbach, who 
is responsible for two works, ‘La Vocation’ 
and ‘ Les Vies Encloses,’ the latter in verse. 
The best known and the most original of 
those still living in Belgium is M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck, whose contribution to the 
literature of the year is a work of pro- 
nounced ‘‘ mystical’? flavour, ‘Le Trésor 
des Humbles.’ The novelist Emile Grey- 
son, who is represented by a book entitled 
‘Sous les Brumes et les Clartés des Flandres,’ 
belongs to an earlier date. Others of “ les 
Jeunes” who deserve notice are M. Louis 
Delattre, with his ‘Une Rose a la 
Bouche’; M. Frantz Mahutte, with his 
‘Sans Horizon’; M. Alfred Lavachery, 
with his ‘ Dinah Didiére’; and M. Sander 
Pierron, with his ‘ Berthilde d’Hageleere.’ 
The latest works of the poet Emile Ver- 
haeren (whom a section of ‘“‘les Jeunes” 
recently féted with much pomp and circum- 
stance) are ‘Poémes’ and ‘Les Villes 
Tentaculaires’—works equally distinguished 
by an incoherency and violence of style 
singularly calculated to embarrass their 
readers. 

Passing over the heated polemics that 
have been devoted to the question of the 
‘vers libre” and to various books of the 
day, attention may be called to one or two 
instances of literary criticism marked by 
sobriety of thought and reasoning. Amongst. 
these are M. Ferdinand Loise’s ‘ L’ Histoire 
de la Poésie Italienne’; an analysis of 
medizeval essays on poetics up to Ronsard’s 
time, published by MM. G. Hecq and L. 
Paris under the title of ‘La Poésie Frangaise 
au Moyen Age et a la Renaissance’; and 
M. Eugéne Gilbert’s interesting study ‘ Le 
Roman en France pendant le XIX° Siécle.’ 
M. Georges Eekhoud, one of the best prose 
writers, gives a good translation of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s ‘Love is a-bleeding’ 
under the title of ‘ Philaster, ou Amour qui 
saigne.’ 

Those who are attracted by the literature 
of the Liége Walloon patois will find bio- 
graphical information and a collection of 
interesting excerpts in MM. J. Defrecheux 
and Ch. Gothier’s ‘ Anthologie des Poétes 
Wallons.’ 

In marked contrast to the ferment and 
discord prevalent in the French literary 
camps is the complete calm that character- 
izes Flemish literature. It is true that even 
amongst Flemish writers ‘‘les Jeunes” 
have raised their standard of revolt; but 
their literary organ Van nu en Straks (To- 
day and To-morrow) is distinguished by 
nothing out of the ordinary except its frontis- 
piece and culs-de-lampe. 

No really remarkable work has appeared 
during the past twelve months either in the 
department of poetry or the drama. A 
number of volumes of verse have appeared, 
however, such as those of MM. Gustaaf de 
Mey, Vict. van de Weghe, O. Kops, R. de 
Cneudt, and others. Of the many plays 
published the only one deserving special 
notice is M. Isidoor Albert’s ‘ Boudewijn 
Hapken,’ an historical drama based upon 
the medizeval history of Flanders, which has 
been ‘‘crowned’’ by the Government. 

In prose works, on the other hand, 
Flemish literature has produced a crop that 
is not only prolific, but rich and valuable as 
well. Besides the young authors (such as 
MM. Herman Bogaerd, F. Stockmans, Eug. 
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Leén, and Leo van Nerum) who are winning 
their spurs, and such tried writers as MM. 
Gustaaf Segers and Omer Wattez, who are 
fulfilling their earlier promise, we have the 
veteran Sleeckx, the Nestor of Flemish 
literature, publishing, despite his seventy- 
eight years, an important historical romance 
of the sixteenth century, ‘Vesalius in 
Spanje.’ 

Mile. Virginie Loveling and her nephew, 
M. Cyriel Buysse, still occupy the position 
of the two leading Flemish prose writers. 
The latter, who has lately made the experi- 
ment of short stories in French, has 
published two new books, ‘ Wroeging’ 
(‘ Remorse’) and ‘ Mea Culpa,’ both founded 
upon much the same idea, that of a Love- 
lace idealized by repentance. Despite the 
false tendency of its morality, ‘Mea Culpa’ 
is a very able work, which enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of appearing originally in the leading 
Dutch magazine, De Gids. Mlle. Virginie 
Loveling has reached the apogee of her 
powers and her fame. This year the prize 
of 5,000fr., officially offered every five years 
for the encouragement of Flemish literature, 
has been bestowed upon her for her admir- 
able novel ‘Een Dure Eed’ (‘A Terrible 
Oath’), a work already hailed in these 
columns (July, 1892) as a masterpiece, and 
now in its second edition. More recently 
she has published a volume under the title 
of ‘Het Land der Verbeelding’ (‘The 
Country of Imagination’), consisting of two 
stories, in which her unfailing freshness of 
manner, keen power of psychological analysis, 
and picturesque power of description are 
directed upon life as lived in our typical 
Flemish villages. Several of her works 
have been translated into French and 
German, and one has just appeared at 
Prague in Bohemian. 

Mention must be made of the publication 
of the third (and last) volume of the hitherto 
uncollected works of Jan van Rijswijck 
(d. 1869). He was a polemical writer of 
great originality—indeed, the only important 
journalist that Flemish literature has seen 
since its renaissance in 1830. 

Outside of the domain of pure literature, 
a number of meritorious works in Flemish 
have appeared during the last twelve months. 
The study of folk-lore is responsible for the 
collections of popular tales or traditions com- 
piled by Miles. M. E. Belpaire and Hilda 
Ram, by M. J. van Landschoot, M. Pol 
de Mont, M. A. de Cock, and M. Aug. 
Gittée. M. L. Simons has published an 
excellent translation of ‘Beowulf.’ M. J. 
Vercoullie, of the University of Ghent, who 
is the head of the newer school of philology, 
has edited the “‘mystic” writings of that 
mysterious fourteenth century figure Zuster 
Hadewijch. His pupil and colleague, M. W. 
de Vreese, has unearthed an interesting 
sixteenth century drama, ‘Van Charon den 
Helschen Scippere’ (‘Charon, the Hellish 
Boatman’). MM. K. de Flou and E. 
Gailliard have issued two erudite re- 
ports upon their researches amongst the 
Flemish MSS. preserved in various libraries 
in London. M. Maurits Basse has written 
a remarkable essay, ‘ Stijlaffectatie bij 
Shakespeare,’ dealing with euphuism and 
other affectations in the style of Shakspeare. 

M. Victor de Hoon, a Brussels magis- 
trate, has written an important exposition 
of the principles of Belgian criminal law 





under the title of ‘Grondbeginselen van het 
Belgisch Strafrecht.’ M. O. Pijffersen, of 
Ghent, in his book ‘ Het gebruik der talen 
in burgerlijke zaken,’ investigates the use 
of Flemish and French in the Belgian 
law courts. The social theories of Bebel 
and Richter are compared in ‘ Maatschap- 
pelijke Vraagstukken ’ (‘Social Questions’), 
an interesting handbook from the pen 
of M. Pieter Geiregat, a veteran Flemish 
writer. Madame Lievevrouw - Coopman’s 
work ‘Het Volkskind,’ dealing with the 
education and training of children of the 
humbler classes, has been ‘‘ crowned” by 
the Academy. 

The historical works published by MM. 
Frans de Potter, J. Broeckaert, E. Gailliard, 
E. Geudens, E. Poffé, Scheire, and others, 
are of widely differing value. Two such 
works, however, stand out prominently as 
being of the first rank. M. F. van Duyse 
has published a masterly essay (‘‘crowned ” 
by the Academy), ‘ Het eenstemmig Fransch 
en Nederlandsch wereldlijk lied in de Bel- 
gische gewesten,’ in which he traces, from 
the musical standpoint, the history of the 
secular song in Belgium. The book is a 
revelation. M. Max Rooses, the well-known 
custodian of the Musée Plantin, has issued 
two volumes of art criticism under the title 
of ‘ Oude en nieuwe Kunst.’ In these he deals 
with the principal masterpieces of seven- 
teenth century Flemish and Dutch painting 
to be found in the Louvre and the Antwerp 
and Vienna Galleries. He also includes 
excellent criticism of a number of Flemish 
painters of this century, such as Leys, Lies, 
Verlat, bringing his survey up to the present 
day. Coming from the pen of one who is 
not only our leading literary and artistic 
critic, but also one of the most finished and 
charming of our prose writers, the book is 
as remarkable for its manner as for its 
matter. Pavut FREDERICQ. 


BOHEMIA. 

Bouemian literature in the present day 
is characterized not so much by the actual 
works produced as by a movement which, 
although going on for some time, was 
never so marked as during the past year. 
This movement, which I should like to 
call ‘‘ youthful impulse,” is not confined to 
any one class; it is to be observed in all 
our literary circles, and varies in its prin- 
ciples and tendencies in different indivi- 
dualities and parties. Only one feature is 
common to all: the desire for a regenera- 
tion of literature, for reformation, for new 
and better tendencies. 

The clerical party, who energetically 
strive to make their influence felt in every 
field of literary work as well as in all circles of 
society, have two important papers at their 
disposal: H/idka, mostly devoted to criticism, 
and Novy své/, a more recent venture, which 
publishes original matter. Connected with 
these is a group of exceedingly active 
workers, the most prominent of whom are 
the publisher of Hidka, Vychodil, a critic 
and philosopher, and BouSka, a poet and suc- 
cessful translator of Provencal verse. This 
party expect a real regeneration of litera- 
ture only from strict religious principles, 
exact from each writer a moral and Chris- 
tian foundation, and insist upon their prin- 
ciples in their criticisms. They possess all 
the more importance from the fact that, of 





our older writers of note, Julius Zeyer 
openly takes their part. He has published 
‘Three Legends of the Crucifix’ in prose, 
concerning three miraculous crucifixes in 
Prague, Toledo, and the Slovat. They are 
all full of earnest religious zeal. The first 
of them is coloured with patriotic regret for 
the enthralment of the country after the 
battle on the White Mountain ; the third 
by warm sympathy with the oppressed 
Slavonians in Hungary, represented by a 
poor peasant, who in his religious simplicity 
addresses the wooden image of Christ, 
bending down to him from the cross. The 
subject is taken from the national tales of 
the Slavonians, which have also furnished 
Zeyer with the groundwork of a fairy 
drama ‘ Radovid and Mahulena,’ published 
in the Kvéty. 

Connected with the Moderni Revue is a 
group of young writers fired with admira- 
tion for the decadents of Germany, France, 
and England, under whose influence they 
stand in spite of all their endeavours after 
individual independence. It is a character- 
istic trait of this party that they are trying 
to set up a “‘ free intimate stage” in Prague, 
the success of which as yet is highly pro- 
blematical. 

Outside these two schools are several 
young writers who also — to a 
reformation of literature: . Béezina 
in a book of poems called ‘The Dawn 
in the West’; Sova in a more exten- 
sive work, ‘A Broken Soul,’ in which 
he tries to analyze a modern man’s tired 
and troubled heart; Slejhar in a col- 
lection of prose stories, ‘What Life Passes 
By,’ saturated with an almost morbid sym- 
pathy for every one who is undeservedly 
neglected. Fr. X. Salda comes forward as 
a sharp critic of the literary productions of 
the time; Vorel has written a theoretical 
essay on the novel; and Krej¢i writes reports 
on the new Bohemian literature. 

These various groups stand in sharp 
opposition to one another, and often differ 
on the most important matters. An attempt 
was made to bring about a compromise by 
means of a manifesto in which a number of 
young /iterati, under thename of ‘‘ Moderna,” 
expressed their literary creed. But this mani- 
festo has not only failed in effecting what it 
sought to accomplish, but the authors of it 
very soon disagreed. Still less successful 
was the ‘Almanac of the Secession,’ to 
which the Moderni Revue invited writers of 
all tendencies to contribute. It follows 
naturally from this ferment that literary 
production itself is limited and scattered ; 
but the lively endeavour after reform, and 
the heightened interest in literary matters, 
promise a rich harvest in the future. 
Another group, addicted more to art than 
letters, is just arising, a society of young 
painters called ‘‘ Manes.” They intend 
to begin a new magazine for art and 
criticism this year, and have published 
lately the first part of ‘Sketches and 
Drawings of M. Ales,’ one of the most 
original of Bohemian painters, whose 
works now being exhibited in Prague 
are attracting the attention of all circles. 
It is also worth while to name a profusely 
illustrated book about the Cecho-Slavonian 
Ethnographic Exhibition, held in Prague in 
1895, and some reproductions of the artistic 
objects in the Belvedere of Queen Anne at 
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Prague; the former published by the 
executive committee of the exhibition, the 
latter by an architect named Bal&anek. 

Vrehlickf has published a ‘ Book of the 
Parce’ in three parts, Klotho, Lachesis, 
and Atropos, a collection of small pieces, 
preathing altogether a mournful resigna- 
tion. The almost endless works of this poet 
are also coming out in a collected edition. 
Simatek, who is well known for his stories, 
has this year returned to verse in a success- 
ful series of poems, ‘A-wooing.’ Kamin- 
sky has published ‘Two Tales in Verse’ 
and ‘Motives from Sychrov’; Klastersky, 
‘Living Shadows’; Kvapil, a collection of 
small poems, ‘ Oddanost,’ &c. 

As is the case every year, a regular swarm 
of collections of short tales has come out 
within these last twelve months, and it is 
characteristic of the restless condition of our 
authors that these fragmentary sketches are 
more common than broadly drawn and 
thoroughly finished novels. Rais and Stasek 
describe in strong, rough lines the lives 
of the Bohemian highlanders, Rais in 
‘Kalibuv zlotin,’ StaSek in ‘ Blouznivci 
nasich hor.’ Stech enters deeply into the 
social life of small towns in his two books, 
‘Hlo#i’? and ‘Koleje,’ and describes well 
the petty struggles of many of our fellow 
countrymen. Svoboda has published ‘ Short 
Tales,’ Kaminsky ‘Studies and Tales,’ &c. 

The impulses mentioned above have also 
affected the stage. Some young authors 
have tried to write for the National Theatre 
in Prague, and two of them have achieved 
honourable success. Hilbert, an author 


hitherto almost unknown, represents in the 


drama ‘Vina’ the inward struggle of a 
girl who ends by suicide, after having 
fallen when half a child, and having sought 
in vain for rehabilitation, first in a new, 
sincere love for a man who understands the 
feelings of her soul, and then in resignation 
and in returning to the man who originally 
seduced her, and afterwards offered her a 
quiet shelter for life. This play may be 
counted the best written in Bohemian. 
In Kvapil’s ‘ Bluditka’ (=cgnis fatuus) is 
traced the downfall of a gifted young painter 
who endeavours to enter fashionable society, 
but is ruined by a foolish love for one of the 
demi-vierges of that circle. The piece was 
very favourably received, especially owing 
to its clever characterization of Prague 
society in general and of the painters’ life 
in particular. 
_ The literature of travel has been greatly 
increased this year by Korensky, who went 
round the world in 1893 and 1894. He is pub- 
lishing a detailed and continuous description 
of his adventures, and besides that separate 
travels through the Crimea, America, 
Japan, and China. Guth has produced a 
tauserve about his travels ‘After the Mid- 
night Sun.’ Paul Durdik favours the public 
with recollections of a many years’ stay in 
Sumatra, giving valuable ethnographical 
information. He has also published a de- 
scription of Spanish bull-fights. 

Our lady writers have been diligent too, 
but confine themselves mostly to well-trodden 

ths, and do not rise above the average. 
Dotena Vikova Kunétické has made an 
Interesting attempt at a novel of modern 
life in her ‘ Minulost’ (‘ The Past ’), founded 
othe contrast between two sisters. The 
Plot of the story is well contrived, but the 





author lacked power to carry it out. 
Ruzena Svobodova has published two 
stories: ‘On Sandy Ground’ and ‘ An Over- 
burdened Ear of Corn,’ studies of the heart 
of unsatisfied girlhood oppressed by common- 
place prosaic surroundings. Gabriela Preiss 
came forward with two collections of short 
tales, ‘Stories from Carinthia’ and ‘ Pictures 
without Frames,’ &c. VY. Tize. 


DENMARK. 

Ir isa merit of these latter years that they 
have given us many good and useful hand- 
books which with exactitude of investigation 
combine popularity of style. All territories 
of human knowledge have been thoroughly 
explored and no stone has been left un- 
turned, so that we are spared much rambling 
search which we had in earlierdays to hazard 
on our own account. Among new produc- 
tions of this sort I name in the first place a 
much enlarged edition of Trap’s statistical 
and tepographical description of the Danish 
kingdom, a book of evident usefulness to 
almost every home-staying Dane. It sup- 
plies all sorts of information about every 
parish in the country, its inhabitants 
and trades, and many illustrations of 
notable buildings tend to enliven it. Carl 
Bruun, one of our best journalists, has 
almost finished his great history of Copen- 
hagen from the oldest times to the pre- 
sent day, and Philip Weilbach is going on 
publishing a revised edition of his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Danish Artists,’ which is in fact a 
complete catalogue of Danish painters and 
sculptors and their works. A young his- 
torian, Axel Olrik, has commenced a new 
edition of our old medieval ballads or 
folk-songs, building on the materials 
left by the deceased Prof. Grundtvig. 
Magnus Petersen, an antiquary of note, 
has published a large work on the old wall 
paintings in Danish churches, a good many 
of which have been discovered and brought 
to light during the last thirty years. Their 
artistic value certainly does not equal their 
archeological, but this should not be under- 
rated, especially as our churches are almost 
wholly destitute of other decorations. This 
work will undoubtedly interest English ar- 
cheeologists, and it has the advantage of being 
profusely illustrated. Dr. Alfred Lehmann, 
who is, I suppose, known in certain circles 
of English students from his address at a 
psychical congress in London some years 
ago, is going on with his great work 
‘On Superstition and Witchcraft,’ being an 
historical account of these forms of human 
invention from the oldest times up to our 
own day. It is in many respects founded 
on the records of the English Society for 
Psychical Research, without the aid of which 
the author could never have undertaken his 
task, though he has made a good many 
experiments on his own account. The 
author is devoting almost a whole volume 
to spiritualism, which he considers partly as 
the result of self-suggestion, and partly as 
the outcome of tricks played by conscious 
impostors, although he admits that there 
are phenomena which cannot yet be ex- 
plained from natural causes. He mentions 
the experiments of thought-transmission by 
Prof. Sidgwick, but Dr. Lehmann is a 
sceptic regarding the explanation of them. 
He has made a number of experi- 





ments with concave mirrors, and asserts | 





that strong concentration of the mind on a 
certain notion is always accompanied by 
a faint whispering of its name, which 
will not be observed by a general hearer, 
but will be by a person in an hypnotic 
state. In company with other Scandinavian 
investigators in the psychical field, the 
author has undertaken, with the aid of other 
investigators, to collectamass of material con- 
cerning dreams and forebodings, an extract 
from which will shortly be published. The 
members of the committee—which prin- 
cipally consists of lecturers in Scandinavian 
universities—have divided themselves in two 
parties, a majority of which is essentially 
believing, and a minority (to which Dr. 
Lehmann belongs) sceptical. Yet the 
minority admits that in certain cases, #.¢., 
cases of death, the forebodings come true in 
@ much greater percentage of cases than 
might be expected from a calculation of 
probabilities. 

Another book which certainly cannot but 
interest English readers, and which has 
been made accessible to the British public 
by Mr. W. Archer’s translation, is Dr. 
Georg Brandes’s great monograph on Shak- 
speare. I need not say much of it here, 
as it certainly will be discussed at length 
by English reviewers who know the Shak- 
spearean literature much better than I, 
but for ordinary readers it possesses a 
notable advantage in the brilliancy and 
popularity of its style. Dr. Brandes is, 
indeed, something of a poet—much more so 
than most literary historians—and to this 
fact his preferences and shortcomings may 
be traced. 

Aage Meyer has published a study of 
Lithuania called ‘A People that Awakens,’ 
a very youthful book both in a good and a 
bad sense. The young writer is not yet a 
master of style, but he has searched the 
country thoroughly and knows it well, not 
only the surface of it, but also its history 
and traditions, its folk-songs and customs. 
Léventhal, a Danish missionary who spent 
many years in Santhala, in India, is pub- 
lishing a book under the title ‘ India Before 
and Now.’ 

As for belles-lettres, I certainly could enu- 
merate a long list of books which are well 
written and worked out with artistic minute- 
ness, but I scarcely know how to interest 
English readers in them, especially in a 
brief summary. In general it must be said 
that the earlier form of realistic naturalism 
is slowly vanishing, or perhaps rather chang- 
ing into something new. Even the leaders 
seem to feel that nothing more can be done 
that way. At the present moment there 
is less dogmatism in literature than we 
have had for many a long year. Every- 
body may do what he likes, and if he is 
doing it well may expect to find an audience. 
There is a change of taste slowly going on, 
and much experimenting both in art and 
literature. Now and then the word sym- 
bolism is thrown into the discussion by one 
or other of the experimenters, but there 
is no symbolistic school worth speaking of. 
There is no fixed line, indeed, between old 
and new, only a tendency. One of the 
advanced young authors to whom the label 
of symbolism especially has been applied, 
M. Johannes Jirgensen, has lately become 
a convert to Romanism, which, in a small and 
Lutheran society like ours, caused something 
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like a sensation and a good deal of comment, 
even in purely theological circles, though 
there was, strictly speaking, not much for a 
theologian to comment on, as the author has 
not entered upon theological argument, but 
moved into the sphere of romanticism and 
mysticism. Yet there was another ingre- 
dient in the matter which added to the live- 
liness of the discussion. In a small book 
which he lately published, and in which 
he proclaimed his return to Christianity, 
he put forth an indictment against his 
earlier literary partisans for looseness of 
morals in public and especially in private 
life—an accusation which was unanswered, 
those concerned affecting not to know who 
were meant, and the public (though im- 
mensely curious) really being in the same 
case; and of course it is a charge to which 
it is not easy to reply without danger of 
the whole matter degenerating into a private 
wrangle. Nevertheless there is no doubt 
that the author is in earnest, and toa certain 
point many will sympathize with him when 
he attacks the frivolity of the day; but 
others will shrug their shoulders and only 
see the exaggeration of the renegade in 
what he says. But let me not, amid this 
hubbub, forget to say that the same author 
has written a most beautiful book, ‘ Rejse- 
bogen,’ in which he gives delicate pictures 
from old medizval German and Italian 
cities in a noble style, whose serenity recalls 
the painting of the old masters. Our great 
P= Holger Drachmann this year cele- 
rates the completion of twenty-five years 
of authorship. He is living abroad, and 
perhaps he does not think much of the 


event, but it is likely that the union of 
Danish authors will commemorate the day 
by a fete, to which he will be invited. 
Drachmann, who is entering upon the 


fifties, is still productive as ever. He has 
this year published a medizwval novel, 
‘Kitzwalde,’ and a volume of ‘Melo- 
dramer ’—small, concentrated lyric dramas 
—of which one has been played and, in 
spite of its abridged form, well received. 
The old novelist Peter Mariager, some of 
whose Greek novels have been translated 
into English, died this year, and left a 
fictitious work on Sparta, founded on solid 
studies. Mrs. Skram, a gifted novelist, 
has published ‘ Professor Hieronymus’ and 
‘Paa Sankt Jorgen.’ Sankt Jorgen is our 
Colney Hatch, and both the tales treat of 
the same subject—the life inside lunatic 
asylums — which it paints with dramatic 
vividness. The author, when suffering 
from over - excitement and nervousness, 
herself for some time sought a refuge 
in such an _ establishment, and was 
thoroughly shocked by the treatment 
which fell to the lot of the patients from 
the attendants, and especially from the chief 
physician. Her books are meant as a 
contribution to the discussion which has for 
some years been carried on about the com- 
pulsory incarceration in lunatic asylums of 
persons whose mental state is not such as 
to seem to demand it. We have seen case 
after case in which a person, after having 
escaped his involuntary imprisonment in 
such a place, has pleaded his cause before the 
tribunal of public opinion, which seemed 
inclined to take his part. A feeling is 
springing up that the question of a man’s 
dangerousness to those around him cannot 





be securely trusted to the sole decision of a 
medical man. 

Of other books of fiction I may name 
Henrik Pontoppidan’s ‘ Dommens Day’ (the 
day of judgment), the last of a trilogy of 
novels in which the gifted author paints the 
Grundtvigian movement in our country, not 
quite fairly, it seems to me, yet with great 
descriptive power Sophus Michaélis has 
in his ‘ belé’ told a medieval love idyl in 
fantastic forms, adding beautiful descrip- 
tions of scenery; Peter Nansen in his 
‘Gud’s Fred’ (‘God’s Peace’) seeks not 
the kingdom of heaven (as might be ex- 
pected from the title), but a refuge for a 
day or two from the emptiness of over- 
strained public life; and Carl Evald, our 
modern teller of fairy tales, supplies in 
‘Den gamle Stue’ (‘The Old Room’) a 
poetic description of a modern marriage, 
in which the wife strives to free herself 
from the traditional forms of married life. 
A young poet, Ludvig Holstein, has made 
a mark in literature with a beautiful volume 
of melodious verse, bright as the sunshine 
of May. 

Can you ask more of a small country? 
There are some few dramatic works which 
I ought, perhaps, to have mentioned, but I 
leave them for another occasion. 

ALFRED IpsEn. 





FRANCE. 

Tue indifference displayed by the general 
public in France towards political matters 
is a transitory phenomenon, no doubt, but 
none the less unmistakable. Parliamentary 
debates, for the most part, produce little 
effect upon a temperament inured to minis- 
terial crises. Some day will see a revival 
of the impassioned interest that the public 
has at different times concentrated upon the 
development of politics; for the present it 
cannot be gainsaid that this interest has 
lost some of its strength. The most signifi- 
cant indication of this fatigue is the condition 
of the purely political press ; political litera- 
ture, on the other hand, has seldom been 
more abundant. Thoughtful minds seem to 
look to books for the outlet denied to them 
in the newspaper. 

A work to be placed in the foremost rank 
of such publications is ‘ L’Idée de I’ Etat,’ 
a masterly critical essay upon social and 
political theories in France since the Revo- 
lution, from the pen of a young and distin- 
guished philosopher, M. Henry Michel. The 
author’s main object is to distinguish and 
to estimate the various conceptions held 
in France during a century concerning the 
constitution and duties of the State. He 
lays bare, with the utmost lucidity and 
the keenest insight, the tenets of the 
theorists of the Revolution, of their often 
self-contradictory successors, and of their 
opponents ; of the earliest Socialists and the 
Doctrinaires, the Clerical party and the 
Democrats, the Royalists and the Liberals; 
of Saint-Simon and of Auguste Comte. The 
distinctive characteristic of each of these 
schools M. Henry Michel finds in their 
attitude towards what he holds to be the 
supreme problem of political philosophy 
—the struggle between individualism and 
collectivism. His test question addressed 
to the thinkers of to-day is: ‘‘ Do you con- 
sider the good of the individual to be the 
sole aim of society? or, on the contrary, do 





you subordinate the individual to the Stats, 
considering the latter as a distinct per. 
sonality, with responsibilities and purpose 
of its own, and an aim higher than his?” 
M. Michel is himself an individualist, by 
he considers that the individualist philo. 
sophy of to-day has, at any rate temporarily, 
compromised itself by the excesses to which 
it has allowed its conclusions to run as well 
as by the lowliness of its ideal and its wan 
of an adequate metaphysical basis. For the 
rescue and resuscitation of individualism— 
that is to say, of political liberty—he invokes 
a return to the doctrines of Kant. 

‘¢ Decentralization,” so much in favouw 
with the Nancy school of philosophers in the 
latter days of the Empire, is again to the 
fore. Count de Lucay has written an in. 
teresting historical account of the question, 
with particular reference to the transforma. 
tion of the old provinces of France into the 
departments of to-day; M. de Marcér, 
formerly Dufaure’s colleague, puts for. 
ward a plan of reformed municipal law as 
a basis for fresh reorganization ; M. Charles 
Benoist has published an original and daring 
work upon universal suffrage ; and M. Paul 
Laffitte is responsible for a little book called 
‘Le Parti Modéré, ce qu’il est, ce qu'il doit 
étre.’ M. Laffitte would have our Moderate 
party modelled upon the Tory party 
in England; its duty, that is to say, 
should be to put practical reforms into 
execution, and leave mere theorizing to 
the Radicals. I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
include mention of ‘ L’ Histoire d’un Idéal,’ 
which has appeared in my own name. 

The conflict with the ominous advance of 
Socialism has suggested a number of works, 
M. de Molinari, that old and unwearied con- 
batant, is once more in the arena with a 
brilliant volume of polemics, ‘Comment 
résoudre la Question Sociale.’ Léon Say’s 
political bequest, published some weeks 
before his death, is entitled ‘ Contre le Social- 
isme.’ In ‘ Les Tribulations de M. Faubert’ 
M. Yves Guyot inveighs, with a great deal 
of humour and common sense, against the 
principle of a graduated income tax. 1 
myself published a volume, ‘ Démagogues 
et Socialistes,’ in which the Liberal prin- 
ciples of 1789 are contrasted with the collec- 
tivist doctrines of the school of Karl Marx. 
In ‘Organisme et Société’ M. René Worms 
has made an attempt to resuscitate the 
metaphysical conception of the State. M. 
d’Avenel dissects the ‘Théorie de la Vie 
Moderne’; M. Colson furnishes a study of 
railways and the budget; while M. Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu has produced a monumental 
work in four volumes entitled ‘ Traite | 
Théorique et Pratique d’ Economie Politique.’ 
The fourth volume of Jules Ferry’s ‘ Dis- 
cours’ comprises the history of the colonial 
policy pursued by that statesman in Tunis 
and Tonkin. 

The mine of history still yields richly. 
M. Albert Vandal has issued the third and 
last volume of his ‘ Histoire de 1’ Alliance 
Russe sous le Premier Empire.’ He has 
made the best use of various priceless 
unpublished documents which were put at 
his disposal, notably the diary of Caulain- 
court. No one else, so far, has shed a more 
searching light upon the mixture of mysti- 
cism, treachery, and common sense that went 
to make up the character of Alexander I. M. 
Vandal is too loyal an historian to conceal 
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or even to minimize, the colossal mis- 
take committed by Napoleon when, drunk 
with glory and power, and dreaming 
of universal sovereignty, he led the most 
formidable army ever levied since Xerxes’ 
day to annihilation in the snow - bound 
deserts of Russia. Napoleon’s mistakes, 
however, had for a long time been common 
property, while a number of historians per- 
sisted in being willing dupes to Alexander’s 
polished insincerity. There are several 
chapters in M. Vandal’s work that have 
all the breadth and power of treatment of a 
fine painting. 

The necessary brevity of this summary is 
never so irksome as when it becomes a ques- 
tion of noticing in a couple of lines historical 
works, the least important of which must 
almost always represent so much laborious 
and conscientious effort. The Duc d’Aumale 
has completed the ‘ Histoire des Princes de 
Condé,’ for the construction of which he 
has found incomparable material in the 
Chantilly archives. He has made use of 
these records with artistic simplicity and 
an impartial judgment. The Duc de 
Broglie has taken leave for a while of his 
studies on the eighteenth century to pub- 
lish a most curious and occasionally dra- 
matic chapter on the diplomatic history of 
the nineteenth century: the ‘Mission de 
M. de Gontaut-Biron 4 Berlin’ relates the 
course of the rehabilitation of diplomatic 
relations between France and Prussia be- 
tween the years 1871 and 1878—a resump- 
tion which was often fraught with diffi- 
culty, the old Emperor William’s goodwill 
being constantly thwarted by Bismarck’s 
brutality and double-dealing. The Duc 
de Broglie’s fairness towards his former 
antagonists, M. Thiers and M. Charles de 
Rémusat, must be noted. 

Commandant Rousset’s military history of 
the war of 1870 has been completed—a work 
which is the French complement to the great 
narrative issued by the German staff officers 
under Moltke’s editorship. M. Chesne- 
long, in his ‘Campagne Royaliste de 1873,’ 
relates the part he himself played in the 
attempted restoration of the monarchy in 
France. The Salzburg negotiations were 
not altogether to blame for the failure of 
the attempt ; the Comte de Chambord would 
not accept the tricolour flag, but, even with 
the tricolour, France was already far too 
republican in spirit to accept a Henry V. The 
Marquis de Gabriac, in his ‘Souvenirs 
Diplomatiques de Russie et d’Allemagne,’ 
furnishes a particularly interesting account 
of M. Thiers’s visit to St. Petersburg after 
the fall of the Second Empire. M. Gia- 
cometti adds to his history of the ‘ Unité 
Italienne ’ by a careful study of the develop- 
ment of Cavour’s policy after the Peace of 
Villafranca, MM. Alfred Rambaud and 
Lavisse furnish another instalment of their 
important ‘ Histoire de France.’ It seems 
true, as one of the most prominent of 
Parisian publishers has said, that we need 
4 new history of France every twenty years. 
MM. Rambaud and Lavisse supersede 
Dareste, who superseded Henri Martin, who 
in his turn superseded Lavallée, who super- 
seded Anquetil. Michelet, however, survives 
them all. 

There is still a plentiful crop of reminis- 
cences and monographs dealing with the 
Period of the Revolution and the Empire; 





space will only allow me to name as the 
more important the third and fourth volumes 
of the ‘Mémoires de Barras,’ which in no 
way modify the opinion we have held as to 
the little trust to be placed in the out- 
pourings of a hateful and sordid man; M. 
Join Lambert’s ‘Mariage de Madame 
Roland,’ which does not add much to what 
the ‘ Memoirs’ of this very courageous, very 
virtuous, and entirely insupportable woman 
have told us; the first part of a beautiful 
illustrated work upon the Revolution, by 
M. Armand Dayot; Sebastien Blaize’s 
account of the Spanish war, which, under 
the title of ‘Mémoires d’un Aide-Major,’ 
corroborates and supplements General Thié- 
baud’s work ; ‘ Les derniers Mois de Murat,’ 
in which M. de Sassenay throws new ught 
on the treachery which caused the last 
attempt of Napoleon’s brother-in-law to 
miscarry ; the collection of often scabrous, 
always badly written, but at times instruc- 
tive anecdotes that M. Turquan has pub- 
lished under the title of ‘L’Impératrice 
Joséphine et les Scours de |’Empereur’; 
‘Une Conspiration en )’An XI. et en l’An 
XII.,’ by Huon de Penanster; Marshal 
Davoust’s account of the campaigns of 1806 
and 1807, a literary document of the highest 
value to the historian of Napoleon’s wars ; 
‘Les Journaux a Gand en 1815,’ a curious 
page from the chronicles of the Hundred 
Days, by M. Remberg; M. Lenétre’s study 
of the interesting Baron de Batz, Grand 
Marshal of the Duchy of Albret, Deputy 
of the Noblesse in the States-General, who 
made attempt after attempt to enable the 
royal family to escape from the Temple; 
the ‘Memoirs’ of General de Saint Cha- 
mans—a good soldier, but rather pleased 
with himself, boasting, for instance, of a 
prowess in daily carouses equal to his valour 
on the field of battle; ‘Les Guerres des 
Antilles de 1793 4 1815,’ by Col. de Poyen ; 
an attempted rehabilitation of Marc Alexis 
Vadier, President of the Comité de Streté 
Générale during the Reign of Terror, by 
M. Albert Tournier ; M. Isambert’s ‘ Vie a 
Paris pendant une Année de la Révolution,’ 
full of vivid and picturesque description ; 
and the ‘Journal d’un Prétre Parisien’ 
during the Revolution, published by M. C. 
d’Héricault. 

I imagined a year ago that the fount 
of historical publications dealing with the 
Revolution and the Empire was drying up. 
I am bound now to admit that it has broken 
out again with greater vigour than ever. 
At the same time I desire again to record 
my conviction that, intensely interesting as 
that period of history is, the mere fact of 
their being concerned with it is not enough 
by itself to entitle reminiscences and notes 
to the honours of publication. Before such 
a phalanx of books we repeat the cry of the 
veteran of the Imperial Guard at Waterloo 
when Biilow’s and Bliicher’s Prussians were 
pouring down from all sides: ‘There are 
too many of them!” 

Turning to the works bearing upon times 
nearer to our own, attention is claimed by 
the concluding volume of Marshal de Cas- 
tellane’s animated and graphically written 
‘Memoirs’; General du Barail’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ which are as entertaining as a 
romance of the elder Dumas; M. Denor- 
mandie’s piquant and luminous chapters 
upon those dark days in 1870-71 which saw 





the siege of Paris and the Commune; the 
‘Letters’ of the Duchesse de Broglie, the 
gracious and charming daughter of that 
tornado, Madame de Staél; the Duc de 
Persigny’s cynical, but instructive notes 
upon the origin and fall of the Second 
Empire; and, above all, Count Benedetti’s 
‘Etudes Diplomatiques’ upon the causes of 
the war of 1870, a conscientious work by a 
man of the highest integrity, who has for 
many years suffered under unjust accusa- 
tion, and owes his tardy exoneration less to 
his professed advocate than to Bismarck’s 
famous revelations as to the falsification of 
the Ems despatch. 

A few others I must mention at hap- 
hazard, without thought of chronological 
order: ‘Louis XIV. et les Préliminaires 
de la Guerre de Sept Ans,’ by M. Richard 
Waddington ; a life of ‘Saint - Bernardin 
de Sienne,’ the popular preacher of the 
Renaissance, by M. Thureau Dangin ; 
‘L’ Affaire de Madagascar,’ by M. Gabriel 
Hanotaux, our able Foreign Minister, who 
was responsible for the expedition, and 
signed the treaty of Tananarivo; vol. ii. of 
M. Maspero’s classic ‘ Histoire Ancienne des 
Peuples de l’Orient’; the delightful his- 
torico - psychological essays which M. 
Emile Gebhardt calls ‘ Moines et Papes’— 
a chapter on St. Catherine calls for special 
praise; the last volume of M. Ch. de 
Lacombe’s bulky monograph on Berryer, 
where all possible wealth of detail—I had 
almost said, a superabundance of detail— 
is lavished upon the portrait of the striking 
figure presented by the famous Legitimist 
orator, whom so competent a judge as Gam- 
betta pronounced to be the greatest speaker 
of the century; Marshal de Ségur’s life 
by his great-grandson, Comte de Ségur; 
an essay upon the Comte de Paris by 
M. Othenin d’ Haussonville, which combines 
impartiality with sympathy, and from which 
we learn that, two months before the fall 
of the Second Empire, Louis Philippe’s 
grandson believed that régime to be so un- 
assailably established that he contemplated 
emigrating to America and taking up farm- 
ing; and two volumes upon Napoleon III. 
before the Empire, by M. Thirria. 

At this point I am constrained to halt, 
and make the observation that the majority 
of contemporary historians appear incapable 
of abridging, condensing, or selecting their 
material. They consider it necessary to 
print, even to comment upon, every detail 
of information, whatever it be, that they 
have collected respecting their hero. They 
have no mercy, but set everything down. 
What is the result? The outlines of the 
portrait they are trying to delineate are 
completely lost to sight beneath this formid- 
able accumulation of anecdotes and gossip. 
You cannot see the forest for the trees. 
Montesquieu says, “Qui voit tout, abrége 
tout,” and I certainly believe the art of abridg- 
ment to be indispensable to an historian. 

The publication of Renan’s ‘ Letters’ has 
begun ; his correspondence with his sister 
Henriette is full of the poetic spirit of the 
‘ Souvenirs d’Enfance.’ 

Tt has been said that criticism is easy and 
art difficult. Literary criticism, at all events, 
is no easy task if the critic do not confine 
himself to mere friendly or hostile analysis, 
but endeavours to get at the philosophy of 
the author or the period with which he is 
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dealing. In consequence, good work is not 
more common in this line than in any other, 
and against one really masterly monograph, 
such as that of M. Spuller on Royer- 
Collard, there must be set a number of 
books from which nothing at all, or very 
little, is to be learnt. Such seems to me to 
be useless literature. The majority of these 
books are harmless, but the total of their 
contribution to the history of literature or 
philosophy is infinitesimal. 

A few exceptions may be made. ‘Le 
Tartuffe des Comédiens’ is a word-by-word 
analysis of Moliére’s masterpiece by one of 
his most notable interpreters, the lamented 
Regnier, Sociétaire of the Théatre Francais ; 
in ‘ Voltaire et le Voltairianisme’ M. Nour- 
risson, who maintains that his work is 
neither for nor against, but about Voltaire, 
makes it his aim to present that writer’s 
turbulent theories in highest relief; M. 
Legouvé has written a most thoughtful 
— to M. Léo Olaretie’s work ‘J. J. 

usseau et ses Amis,’ pointing out with 
unerring insight that the absence of the 
female element in Rousseau’s work is due 
to his never having gained a know- 
ledge of the best side of women. M. 
Lafenestre has added a pleasing volume 
on La Fontaine to the series of ‘Great 
Writers,” to which I have often had occa- 
sion torefer in these columns. M. Le Breton 
writes leniently of Rivarol; M. Descostes 
— too enthusiastically of Joseph de 

aistre. ‘La Famille de Montaigne,’ by 
M. Paul Stapfer, contains some pleasant 
and instructive reading. In ‘Le Théitre 


Anglais Contemporain’ the French public 


is introduced to a subject of which it is 
profoundly ignorant. The book bears on 
every page the stamp of the rare power 
of discernment possessed by its writer, M. 
Augustin Filon. ‘La Philosophie de Proud- 
hon’ is the subject of M. Arthur Desjardins’s 
critical efforts. M. Georges Weill traces 
the development of the school of Saint- 
Simon from its first beginnings up to 
our own day. Its system comprises at 
once a school of thought, a metaphysical 
doctrine, and a scheme of society: the 
‘historical method ”’ is associated with the 
name of Comte ; the pantheistic metaphysics 
still find a number of disciples; and the 
influence of its political system is still 
discernible in the conduct of credit banks, 
public works, and popular education. 

A notable publication upon which M. 
Petit de Julleville has embarked, with the 
assistance of a number of eminent thinkers 
and writers, is ‘ L’ Histoire de la Langue et 
de la Littérature Francaises des Origines a 
1900.” The work, which when complete 
will occupy not fewer than eight volumes, is 
fully illustrated. This first part deals with 
narrative religious poetry. M. Jusserand’s 
‘Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise’ is a 
little masterpiece of conciseness and critical 
acumen compressed into 268 pages. 

The habit is spreading amongst journal- 
istic critics of collecting the best of their 
work into volume form at the end of the 
year. In the sixth series of M. Jules 
Lemaitre’s ‘Contemporains’ the most strik- 
ing article is that on Lamartine, who at 
last, at the hands of the critic of the Jour- 
nal des Deébats, is judged at his proper 
value, as the most magnificent of French 
poets. M. Eugéne Melchior de Vogiié calls 





his collection ‘ Devant le Siécle.’ It contains 
much curious and eloquent work, but the 
author’s brightness of touch is deserting 
him. The fire of his talent is not extin- 
guished, but it is flickering in the rude gusts 
that have swept from the Palais Bourbon 
over the elegant Academician who has 
aspired to take part in politics. M. Clé- 
menceau, who has lost his seat as Deputy, 
makes in ‘Le Grand Pan’ his début in 
philosophy. M. Clémenceau’s politics have 
generally been considered mischievous ; 
his writings are only tedious. His ora- 
torical style was vigorous and sober; his 
literary style is declamatory and turgid. 

Another political victim, M. de Freycinet, 
has made use of his leisure in writing an 
‘Essai sur la Philosophie des Sciences.’ 
Exception may be taken to his theory of 
the Infinite, the conception of which I do 
not believe to be innate in man. I hold 
that reason bids us believe in the existence 
of the Infinite, but that we can form no 
real conception of it. We can get no further 
than a recognition of the ‘‘ non-finite ’—as 
of a wall, so to speak, that is for ever re- 
ceding, but behind which there is always 
something. Criticism is unanimous, how- 
ever, and that rightly, in praising the book 
for the lucidity of its argument and the 
grace and directness of its style. No living 
writer can surpass M. de Freycinet in clear 
exposition of a difficult subject. There are 
some exquisite passages in M. Sully-Prud- 
homme’s ‘Que sais-je?’—the work of a 
writer who has won his spurs as a poet and 
is now steadily building up a reputation for 
himself as a profound thinker. 

The palm amongst the literary studies of 
the year must, I think, be given to those 
dealing with artistic subjects. There is 
some admirable work in M. Larroumet’s 
‘L’Art et Etat en France,’ as well as in 
M. Guillaume’s ‘ Etudes d’Art Antique et 
Moderne.’ Other works of obvious interest 
are Gounod’s ‘Mémoires d’un Artiste,’ M. 
Camille Bellaigue’s clever ‘Portraits et 
Silhouettes de Musiciens,’ and M. Edmond 
de Goncourt’s monograph on the Japanese 
painter Hokusai. 

MM. Hamdy Bey and Théodore Reinach’s 
recently published ‘ Une Nécropole Royale 
a Sidon’ (one volume of text and an album of 
fifty plates) is devoted to a description of the 
magnificent sarcophagi discovered eight years 
ago in a splendid subterranean tomb near the 
site of the ancient Sidon (Saida), and now 
among the treasures of the museum at Con- 
stantinople. The attention of every anti- 
quary in Europe was attracted by the 
exceptional state of preservation in which 
these relics were found, their great artistic 
merit, the splendour of their coloured orna- 
mentation, and the mystery which sur- 
rounded their origin. That which boasts 
the greatest wealth of ornament has been 
named ‘‘The Sarcophagus of Alexander,” 
from the presence thereon, twice repeated, 
of the portrait of the great potentate amidst 
battle and hunting scenes. If it is not a 
king’s sarcophagus, it is, as the authors 
say, the king of sarcophagi. Their book 
states in great detail the circumstances of 
the discovery, explains and comments upon 
the subjects of the relief sculptures, and 
assigns their dates (ranging from the sixth 
to the fourth century 3B.c.) to these sarco- 
phagi, which for the most part seem to 





have been used for other occupants than 
those for whom they were originally de. 
signed. The plates (heliogravures and 
heliochromes) are testimony to the immense 
strides made of late years in that department 
of artistic reproduction. 

The output of fiction is as considerable ag 
ever; judging from the booksellers’ lists, at 
least two or three novels must be published 
per diem. A large proportion of these eyi- 


dently find their use almost immediately ag | 


grocers’ wrapping papers; but a still larger 
number find readers. The public of to-day 


nourishes itself with novels as well ag | 


bread. 

The longest and bulkiest novel of the year 
is M. Zola’s ‘Rome.’ Six weeks’ acquaint- 
ance with modern Rome was enough for him 
to make a complete study of that complex 
entity. The book combines the pith of all 
Baedeker’s remarks upon the objects of 
interest in the Eternal City with the marrow 
of the whole history of Rome from Romulus 
and Remus to Humbert and Leo XIIL, 
and a digest of all the ecclesiastical con- 
troversies that have taken place from &t. 
Paul’s day to that of the last Encyclical, 
All this is dull, heavy, superficial, and com- 
monplace enough ; the plot itself is mediocre; 
and yet, in spite of it, the whole work is 
powerful. M. Zola possesses the gift of laying 
hold of the reader with a hand—or rather a 
paw—of surprising strength; he holds you 
in a grip which he never relaxes till the end 
is reached. Abuse him as you will, you can 
seldom reproach him with boring you. 

M. Bourget’s last novel is rather less 
bulky than M. Zola’s, but, as we are getting 
sick and tired of that sort of thing the 
grand monde takes for love, it is much more 
tedious. In ‘ L’Idylle Tragique’ most of M. 
Bourget’s weak points are laid bare, while 
there is but a shadow of the power of analysis 
and description used to excess in some of his 
other works. His style is growing heavy and 
grievously complicated. The moral standard 
of the book is very low; the two so-called 
gentlemen who are the heroes of the book, 
and are described as men of honour, are 
blackguards. The knights of olden time in 
France, who, like the Persian poet, would 
not have struck a woman, even with 4 
flower, would blush to acknowledge such 
descendants. 

It must regretfully be admitted that many 
passages in M. Pierre Loujys’s ‘ Aphro- 
dite’ are soiled by unwarranted licence; 
yet this young author possesses so fine 
an appreciation of classical art, his descrip- 
tion of the Alexandria of the Ptolemies is 
conceived with so irresistible a charm, his 
polished style seems so equally at home in 
the portrayal of graceful or pathetic scenes, 
his diction is distinguished by so classic a 
purity, that he must be forgiven errors 
which are ugly in themselves, and are, 
moreover, in no way excusable on the 
ground of assisting the literary reputation 
of his work. The book is a gem of 
“‘ private-case” literature, but a gem not- 
withstanding. 

To Switzerland has always belonged the 
privilege of contributing to the ranks of 
French writers. M. Victor Cherbuliez, in 
‘Aprés Fortune Faite,’ shows that his wit 
and pleasing sanity of imagination are a8 
unwearied as ever. M. Rod is a younger 
Cherbuliez—less imaginative, sadder, and 
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perhaps @ more serious thinker. His 
‘Dernier Refuge’ is less ‘ Parisian ” 
than its author imagines it to be, but 
that is nothing to its discredit. M. Rou- 
jon’s ‘ Miremonde’ furnishes a spirited 
icture of Don Juan’s remorse—a remorse 
which, be it noted, only attacks the im- 
mortal hero in his old age. 

Amateurs of psychology will find M. 
Estaunié’s ‘L’Empreinte’ and M. Paul 
Margueritte’s ‘L’Effort’ to their taste. 
M. Margueritte scarcely holds the position 
he should, perhaps because of his dislike of 
self-advertisement and humbug. Incredible 
as it may seem, there are still novels pub- 
lished in France which a young girl may 
read—‘ Chemin Fleuri,’ by M. Gaston Des- 
champs; ‘Céphise,’ by Madame Henry 
Gréville ; and ‘O mon Passé,’ by M. Hugues 
Leroux, for instance. ‘Notre Dame 
d@’Amour,’ by M. Jean Aicard, is full of 
sunshine, and there is much life in M. Jules 
Ricard’s ‘ Le Chemin de la Paix.’ The Gyp 
manufactory continues to turn out novels 
made, as buns are made, according to 
an undeviating “recipe.” After having 
maligned in ‘Les Morticoles’ the distin- 
guished men of science who refused him a 
doctor’s degree, M. Léon Daudet thinks 
fit, in ‘Les Kamschatka,’ to throw mud at 
persons in society who have asked him to 
dinner. The author’s style is in keeping 
with his manners. M. Catulle Mendés, in 
‘La Maison de la Vieille,’ persists in his 
systematic search after the obscene; he is 
justly punished for such a prostitution of 
his talent by its showing unmistakable signs 
of resenting the distasteful task to which it 
is condemned. 


Frenchmen are becoming great tra- 


vellers. There lies before me a list of 
close upon a hundred books of travel that 
have appeared within the year. I am sorry 
to have to pass over ninety-seven of these 
tourists. M. Ardouin-Dumazet does not 
take us out of France, but with him a 
pleasant power of description waits upon 
a keen observation ; M. Bazin’s ‘ La Terre 
d’Espagne’ seems to me to surpass in 
graceful simplicity some of Pierre Loti’s 
most praised books; Madame Bentzon has 
written, in ‘Les Américaines chez Elles,’ a 
work which has all the fidelity and grace 
of a Venetian mirror. 
As for poetry, it is lying very fallow. 
JosEPH REINACH. 


GERMANY. 

A German legend tells how King Frede- 
rick Barbarossa sleeps in the Kyffhiuser, 
a mountain in the Golden Mead of Thu- 
ringia, round whose summits hover the 
ravens of Odin. When the time is accom- 
plished he will awaken and restore the old 
empire in its pristine glory. He was so 
long in coming that many people thought 
the prophecy referred not to the rehabilita- 
tion of the material dominion of the German 
nation, but rather to the re-establishment 
of its intellectual kingdom by the advent 
of a ruler in the domain of literature, and 
not of temporal power. 

Since that time, however, we have seen 
a white-bearded ruler in lieu of a red one 
appear in the person of the Emperor 
William I., while the prince of literature 
made his appearance long ago, at any rate 
in the opinion of the old school, though the 








“new”? and “newest” schools among us 
at the present time will have nothing to say 
to him. In the opinion of these, the modern 
realists and naturalists, this saviour is yet 
to come, unless, as many have thought till 
lately, he has already been found, at any 
rate for the drama, in the person of Her- 
mann Sudermann or Gerhart Hauptmann. 
Both rivals contended this last year for the 
mastery with very unequal results. Suder- 
mann, the author of ‘Ehre’ and ‘ Heimat,’ 
achieved a success as decisive and unex- 
pected with his new play, ‘Das Gliick im 
Winkel,’ as the failure which fell to the lot 
of Hauptmann, author of ‘ Weber’ and the 
prize-crowned ‘ Hannele,’ with his historical 
tragedy ‘ Florian Geyer.’ As the aristocratic 
front house and the plebeian back house are 
contrasted in Sudermann’s first play, and 
in ‘ Heimat’ the brilliant but unprincipled 
artist world and the narrow but sternly 
honourable middle-class mzlieu, so in his 
latest play the conflict between un- 
bounded craving for enjoyment and modest 
contentment reacts on each to their 
mutual destruction. The hero is a sort 
of “superhuman” being in Friedrich 
Nietzsche’s sense and according to his 
directions, since his ‘‘ masters’ morality” 
knows no law for the strong man but his 
own will, or rather his passions. The 
heroine is a character whom internal and 
external advantages, intellect and beauty, 
alike mark out for rule, but who as long 
as possible continues to rule herself; she 
escapes from the persecutions of the fas- 
cinating baron in whose family she lives 
as governess to the house of a worthy, but 
not specially attractive schoolmaster, on 
whom she bestows her hand without receiv- 
ing love in return. He had once been the 
baron’s tutor, and the ungrateful pupil 
makes use of this circumstance to pursue 
the fugitive even as far as the retirement 
in which she had hoped, vainly indeed, 
to find her “happiness.” The scene in 
which the irresistible lover—who is no fop, 
but a masculine nature entirely penetrated 
with reckless sensuality — compels the 
reluctant woman through all the gradual 
stages of kindling passion till she at last 
confesses, though against her will, in the 
storm of self-forgetting kisses, the flame 
which she has long cherished in secret, is 
the crowning moment of the action, and 
need not shrink from comparison with any 
scene da faire on the French stage. At the 
Vienna Burg-Theater, universally regarded 
as the first of German theatres, this scene 
is admirably acted by that histrionic artist 
Fr. Mitterwurzer, and by Friiulein Adele 
Sandrock, successor to the German Ristori, 
Frau Charlotte Wolter. The first kiss 
restores the overwrought woman to her 
senses. Conscious of her own helplessness 
against her dearly loved foe, she, like 
Emilia Galotti, can think of no issue but 
death; but as, unlike Lessing’s heroine, 
she has no father at hand to give it her, 
she is resolved to inflict it on herself. Her 
husband surprises her in the attempt, and 
when she confesses her guilt, he displays 
such nobility of character that she over- 
comes her sinful love for the tempter, and 
from this time forth really finds her happi- 
ness in the retirement of the schoolhouse ; 
whether a lasting happiness is the question 
that rises to the spectator’s lips, but the 





author vouchsafes no reply. The ‘super- 
human”’ being has brought to light such 
an amount of brutality side by side with 
his fascinating charm that, for a time at 
any rate, repugnance triumphs over attrac- 
tion. 

Gerhart Hauptmann, the dramatizer of 
the social problem, ventures in ‘Florian 
Geyer’ for the first time into the historical 
domain, but still remains faithful to his 
favourite subject as well as to the form 
adopted by him in ‘Die Weber.’ Both 
hero and action belong to the time of the 
Peasants’ War at the beginning of the 
Reformation era, 1525, which was itself 
both a repetition of the Hussite movement 
in the fifteenth century and a prelude to 
the social struggles of the future. The lot 
of the Swabian peasants in those days was 
no better than that of the Silesian weavers 
in the beginning of the forties in this 
century, which this author depicted so 
strikingly in his play ‘Die Weber.’ The 
mass of vassal peasants, doing forced labour 
for their masters, was rendered desperate 
by the insolence of the feudal lords as the 
starving and shivering weavers were by the 
hard-hearted factory owners. The Peasants’ 
War and the revolt of the Silesian weavers 
have this point in common, that both are 
movements in which individuals and in- 
dividual action give way before the move- 
ment of the masses. The result is that they 
are more suited for epic treatment than for 
dramatic, and the choice of the latter de- 
prives the drama of its peculiar characteristic 
and imparts toit an epic flavour, transforming 
it into a series of loosely connected pictures. 
Goethe’s instinct was right when he pro- 
posed to make the deliverance of Switzer- 
land by Tell’s arrow the subject of an epic 
poem, instead of which Schiller, to whom 
he abandoned the subject, worked it up into 
his play ‘ Wilhelm Tell.’ The hero of this 
name belongs to the domain of legend ; the 
true hero of the Swiss War of Liberation 
is the whole Swiss nation itself. Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s mass tragedy ‘Die Weber,’ 
which is the lineal descendant of the mass 
drama of the Swiss revolting against the 
dominion of Austria, has therefore no single 
hero, but only unnamed individual cha- 
racters lost in the crowd. His latest work, 
however, appears to have one, since its title 
is not ‘The Peasants’ or ‘The Peasants’ 
War,’ but ‘Florian Geyer.’ The uninten- 
tional reminder of ‘Gitz von Berlichingen’ 
which is thus suggested almost challenges 
a comparison which does not redound to the 
advantage of Hauptmann’s work. Both the 
men who gave their name to the plays were 
leaders in the Peasants’ War—one of them, 
Florian von Geyer, by his own desire, the 
other, Gotz, in spite of himself. The former, 
who was really desirous to reform society, 
both in its head and members, remained 
with the peasants in good and ill fortune, 
and sacrificed life and property to their 
cause ; the latter, a mere impromptu knight, 
deserted the cause of the peasants, and in 
the last decisive battle against the troops 
of the Swabian league at Kénigshofen beat 
a disgracefui retreat. In comparison with 
‘Gitz,’ Hauptmann’s play has historical accu- 
racy in its favour, Goethe’s poetic probability. 
Goethe’s play acquires dramatic vigour and 
human interest by the interweaving of the 
Peasants’ War with the family and love 
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relations of Weisslingen and Adelheid. 
Hauptmann’s, which clings with slavish 
accuracy to historic facts, and even models 
its language on the now unfamiliar speech 
of that day, leaves the impression of an 
historical chronicle in dialogue, and has 
a stunted and uninteresting effect. Thus, 
although many things take place in the 
course of the action, they are not brought 
about by the hero, as the drama requires, 
but rather, as is usual in historic narration, 
in connexion with him. As far as the events 
are concerned he remains passive; when at 
last he rouses himself to manly action, it is 
too late; nothing is left for him but to seek 
death in the presence of his embittered com- 
peers and deadly enemies, through the 
treachery of his nearest relation and former 
ally, and the crafty arrow of a semi- 
brutalized Landsknecht. 

In spite of numerous brilliant details 
which could not be lacking in the work 
of an author of his rank, the endeavour 
after historic truth in this first attempt of 
Hauptmann’s cannot be regarded as suc- 
cessful. Its author may find consolation 
and some compensation for its failure in the 
allotment of the dramatic Grillparzer Prize 
to his fantastic ‘‘dream-piece”’ ‘ Hannele.’ 
Idealism in the sense of the classic ancients, 
so much opposed to the extreme realism of 
the moderns, has won a triumph, which 
came as a surprise to many, in the decisive 
success of Ernst von Wildenbruch’s tragedy 
of the German emperors, ‘Heinrich und 
sein Geschlecht.’ Since the new empire 
entered upon the inheritance of the old, the 
tragedies of the German emperors and the 
Hohenstaufens, rendered so fashionable by 
Raupach and Raumer, had gone out of 
favour. The religious struggle (‘‘ Cultur- 
kampf”’) of Falk’s Prussian ministry, and 
the final change of Bismarck’s policy to- 
wards the Vatican, reawakened the almost 
extinguished recollection of the medieval 
conflict about the Investiture, the struggle 
between Emperor and Pope, and the journey 
to Canossa. Wildenbruch, the dramatist 
of the new style, was the first to enter the 
novel path with his play ‘ Das neue Gebot,’ 
capreee a few years ago, and to lead us 

ack to the eleventh century and the period 
when the celibacy of the clergy was enforced. 
‘Das neue Gebot’ showed the result of the 
violent enforcement of celibacy in the tragic 
conflict between love and official duty in a 
married priest. The tragedy ‘Heinrich 
und sein Geschlecht’ introduces on the 
stage the combatants in the Investiture 
struggle, the representatives of the spiritual 
power of the Church and the temporal rule 
of the State—Pope Gregory VII. and the 
Emperor Henry lV. Ferdinand von Saar, 
an Austrian writer, did the same years ago in 
his tragedies ‘ Hildebrand,’ which appeared 
in 1863, and ‘Konig Heinrich’s Tod,’ pub- 
lished in 1867, Wildenbruch’s composition, 
which occupies two evenings in its per- 
formance, is not, like Saar’s, a “ bilogy,” 
where the first part treats Henry’s conflict 
with the Pope, the second his quarrel with his 
own son Henry V., but a trilogy, prefacing 
the first part with a prelude, ‘ Kind Hein- 
rich,’ which deals with Henry’s youth in 
the imperial palace at Goslar, under the 
influence of the weakness of his pious 
mother Agnes, and the severity of the future 
Church reformer, Hildebrand. The first 


part, which begins with Henry’s victory 
over the Saxons (stirred up to rebellion 
against the Emperor by the Pope), and ends 
with the storming of St. Angelo, presents the 
Emperor as a penitent before the irate Pope, 
and Henry as victor before the dying one. 
The present belongs to him, but ‘“ Yet the 
future is mine” are the last words of the 
hierarch, and also the closing words of 
the first part. It is a remarkable tribute to 
the impressive power of Hildebrand’s per- 
sonality that it should have influenced so 
powerfully both poets—the Protestant Wil- 
denbruch and the Catholic Saar—as almost to 
put the temporal victor into the background. 
Wildenbruch avoids, perhaps purposely, 
the ticklish relations between the originator 
of the decree of celibacy and the “ great” 
Margravine of Tuscany, Matilda, of which 
Saar has given a piquant psychological ren- 
dering. The reconciliation with Henry at 
Canossa is brought about by a woman in 
his play also ; not, however, by the beautiful 
chatelaine, but by the mother of the peni- 
tent, the pious Empress and widow, Agnes. 
The second part, Henry’s conflict with his 
own sons, takes a place subordinate to the 
first half of the Emperor’s life in both 
writers, as, indeed, in actual history. Even 
in the first part, and in spite of his victory 
over the Pope, Henry falls into the back- 
ground, and this is the case here too, and 
through his own fault. Henry V., who 
first persecuted his father, and after his 
death avenged him on Gregory’s successor 
Pascal II., with whose defeat the ancient 
Investiture conflict came to an end, appears, 
both in reality and in poetry, as superior to 
Henry IV. as Pascal is inferior to Hilde- 
brand. 

The works above mentioned exhaust the 
dramatic harvest of the year. A new play 
by A. Wilbrandt, ‘ Die Eidgenossen,’ derived 
from the period of the Burgundian wars, the 
action of which is centred in the venerable 
figure of the hermit monk and inspired man 
of the people Klaus von der Fliihe, much as 
Schiller’s ‘Wilhelm Tell’ centred in the 
marksman of Altdorf, has not yet passed 
the ordeal of the footlights. The latest 
work of Max Halbe (celebrated by the 
members of his coterie in exaggerated terms 
as ‘“‘the most modern of Germans”’), ‘Lebens- 
wende,’ a comedy, has disappointed their 
expectations even more than Hauptmann’s 
peasant play ‘Florian Geyer’ that of his 
followers. A young mechanic is in want of 
capital for producing an invention which he 
has made. In order to procure it for him, 
the heroine, who loves him, offers to become 
the wife of a rich old man whom she detests, 
but retracts her sacrifice (which, though 
meant to be heroic, is in reality only a dis- 
honourable sale of her own person) as soon 
as she perceives that her beloved, for whose 
sake she makes it, but who—to his credit 
be it said—refuses to accept it, loves not 
her, but her niece who lives in the house 
with her. Granted that such unpleasant 
events do actually take place in real life, 
perhaps even oftener than is desirable, still 
it is hard to acknowledge that this gives any 
one a right to represent them on the stage 
under the convenient excuse of fidelity to life. 

In the domain of epic poetry the appear- 
ance of a work of the extent, and, in spite 
of some excrescences, the profundity, of 





‘ Robespierre,’ by the youthful poetess Marie 








Eugenie delle Grazie, which came out last 
year, has driven all rivals out of the field 


for a long while to come. In the lyric 
domain also the publication of the same 
author’s collected poems secures for her the 
first place in the year’s literature. The 
title-page speaks of the third edition, but 
in reality the author has exercised such 
ruthless self-criticism that the collection 
should rather be regarded as a new one. Of 
the contents of the first edition, published 
in 1882, when the poetess was a girl of 
eighteen, but few have been included in the 
present one; among these, however, is one 
which dates from the author’s eleventh 
year. Marie Eugenie delle Grazie, as her 
‘Italische Vignetten’ and the above-men- 
tioned epic prove, is naturally of a disposi- 
tion inclined to lofty pathos, and this is 
apparent also in this selection of her songs, 
especially in the one containing her own 
confession, and superscribed ‘Ich.’ But 
such tender heart tones, springing from the 
very depths of feeling, are so abundant that 
we need not fear to see the pathos de- 
generate into mere bombast and fustian. In 
some of her songs the poetess touches notes 
of an elemental lyric vein, such as have only 
issued from the lips of Eduard Morike, 
Martin Greif, and the like. The last-men- 
tioned, whose naive simplicity renders him 
one of the few original lyrists since Goethe 
and Heine, has begun an issue of his col- 
lected works, including the dramatic. These 
are far inferior to his lyrical productions. 
Neither the tragedy ‘ Korfitz Ulfeldt’ nor his 
festival play ‘ Prinz Eugenius’ has excited 
any lasting interest, and the patriotic 
dramas dealing with Bavarian history have 
aroused attention only in the narrower circle 
of the dramatist’s own home. But as a lyric 
poet, whose voice flows freely as the song- 
bird’s, M. Greif occupies a foremost place, 
and though building on a loftier summit, he 
is akin to the unartificial comrades who, 
like Hans Sachs, spring from the ranks 
of the people more closely akin to nature— 
from the artisan, peasant, or even servant 
class. 

Among these “nature poets” I may 
mention in particular a master furrier, 
Bechert, a simple peasant woman, and 
a poor servant girl. The former of the 
women, Johanna Ambrosius, has won a 
reputation far beyond the narrow limits of 
her home by sacred poetry; the latter, 
Katharina Koch, by vers @’occasion. A proof 
that this natural poetic gift is distributed 
among the peasant class of all German races 
is furnished by the circumstance that of 
the three poets named, the artisan and the 
peasant are natives of North Germany, and 
the servant girl of the South (the Bavarian 
Highlands). The High German, Allemanic, 
and Bavarian-Austrian races are specially 
remarkable for a natural gift of song. The 
most numerous and pathetic of our popular 
songs have originated in South Swabia, 
while the“ Vierzeiler” and ‘‘Schnadahiipfel” 
of the Bavarian Austrian Alps are still pro- 
ducing fresh popular measures daily and 
hourly. The peculiarity of this racial dis- 
position to poetry is continued in the higher 
classes of the population, and gives a cha- 
racteristic impression to the schools of 
poetry originating in widely different pro- 
vinces of the German empire. The Swabian 
school, of which L. Uhland and Carl Mayer 
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are typical, is a development of the Swabian 
character, deep and thoughtful, but exter- 
nally often angular and obstinate; the 
school of the ‘Red Earth,’”’ whose type 
was Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff, owes its 
peculiarities to the Westphalian race, 
pious and ‘God-fearing, but averse to every 
departure from the customary and tradi- 
tional. A veteran of the Swabian school, 
J. G. Fischer, whose first appearance 
dates back to before the middle of this 
century, when the school was in its heyday, 
displays an amount of intellectual freshness 
in his ‘Gedichte eines Achtzigjiihrigen,’ 
published in the course of the year, that 
justifies the saying about the perpetual 
youth of the poet. A disciple of the latter 
school and fellow countryman of the author 
of the ‘ Geistliches Jahr,’ F. W. Weber, has 
achieved a success with his lyrico-epic work 
‘Dreizehn Linden’ such as has fallen to the 
lot of but few of his contemporaries, except, 
perhaps, Oscar von Redwitz for his ‘Ama- 
ranth,’ or Victor von Scheffel for his ‘ Trom- 
peter von Sickingen.’ After his death, 
which took place in 1894, his posthumous 
poems were issued under the title ‘ Herbst- 
blitter.’ These reveal his poetic power as 
by no means very great or sublime, but as 
both good and amiable. A strong vein of 
the national manner pervades the writings of 
the Lower Saxon Weber, which are for the 
most part epic in style, as well as the lyric 
verse of the Swabian Fischer. The love- 
songs of the one and the ballads of the other 
express feelings that nevei grow old. 

It is probably due to the daily increasing 
prominence of the social question that two 
of the most important productions of the 
year, though belonging to different literary 
domains, refer to the time and place of the 
Peasants’ War. Georg Ebers’s latest novel, 
the scene of which is laid for a change by the 
banks of the Pegnitz instead of the Nile, 
takes its title from the name of the inn, 
‘Zum blauen Hecht,’ at Miltenberg, in 
Franconia, whence sprang Friedrich Wey- 
gand, the man who drew up for the peasants 
under the leadership of Florian Geyer the 
future constitution of the German nation. 
But this is its only connexion with the 
great peasant tragedy, the prelude to the 
future class conflict ; the subject of the book 
(more of a story than actual novel), which 
is adorned by all the attractions of a brilliant 
social picture of town life at the beginning 
of the Reformation era, is the jealous and 
despised love of a vagabond girl for the 
son of a Niirnberg patrician, whom custom 
and class prejudice have put entirely beyond 
her reach. ‘Touched by her beauty, he pro- 
cures the acquittal of the girl when she is 
suspected of theft. Maddened by jealousy, 
while risking her neck during a perform- 
ance on the tight-rope before the Emperor 
and Court, at seeing him chatting with the 
young lady by his side and totally oblivious 
of her, she falls from her dizzy height, and 
is discovered many years afterwards, in a 
crippled and wretched condition, in the inn 
before mentioned, and there dies a penitent 
in his supporting arms. LEbers is always 
successful in imparting local and temporal 
colouring to his stories ; the stiffness—tire- 
some at times—so characteristic of his 
revenants from the ages of the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies, is exchanged in this work, as in 
the previous one dealing with a German 





imperial city, for an attractive fluency of 
style and characterization. The change of 
subject to the period of the Reformation 
instead of the mummy age has enabled 
the professorial novel to throw  over- 
board some of the ballast of historic and 
archeological learning; but it is found 
at its heaviest in the latest story of 
the migration of the nations, ‘Chlodovech,’ 
by Felix Dahn. The founder of the 
united kingdom of the Franks, the earliest 
prototype of the present German empire, 
who converted his subjects to Christianity 
from political motives, and on that account 
was poisoned by his still hea.hen mother, is 
a character more suggestive of an historical 
picture, reconstructed with intuitive fantasy, 
than of an artistically fashioned hero of 
romance. Such a one, developed with 
almost too much subtlety, may be found in 
the latest work of Friedrich Spielhagen, a 
master of his art, who has grown more 
silent of late years. Unfortunately it takes 
the cumbrous form of the novel in the first 
person, which in this case may be excused. 
A worthy and honourable man in self- 
defence shoots his deadly enemy, who 
threatens the honour of his house as well 
as his own life, and as no suspicion falls 
on him he keeps the occurrence secret, out 
of regard for the peace of mind of his 
own wife as well as his enemy’s, since 
the only unintentional witness of the deed 
has emigrated to the West. But he returns, 
and makes use of his secret to blackmail the 
involuntary murderer, whose daughter has 
mean time become the wife of the murdered 
man’s son. After making the greatest 
sacrifices in order to rid himself of the 
troublesome witness, and all in vain, since 
neither promise nor oath induces him to 
relinquish this convenient source of revenue, 
the hero finds him lying intoxicated in the 
snow in front of an approaching train, and 
rescues him at the risk of his own life from 
certain death; but, overcome by repulsion, 
he leaves the drunkard lying on the edge 
of the platform, where he cannot fail to 
succumb to the cold of a winter’s night. 
Again no suspicion falls on him, but while 
he unhesitatingly absolved himself of the 
first death, he feels the second a burden on 
his conscience. Just to himself in one case 
as in the other, he pronounces his own con- 
demnation for the second murder, exactly 
as he acquitted himself for the first, and, 
in order not to disturb the tranquillity of 
his friends, carries out the death sentence 
which he passes on himself with his own 
gun in such a manner as to make his end 
appear an accident. 

A similar acuteness of psychological 
analysis distinguishes the works of two 
ladies amid the deluge of narrative litera- 
ture. They do not, like the above men- 
tioned, belong to the old school, but happily 
not to the newest either. One of them, 
Goswine von Berlepsch, a descendant of an 
old Swiss family, first achieved success with 
her collection of stories entitled ‘ Ledige 
Leute,’ the style of which betrayed the in- 
fluence of Gottfried Keller, and afterwards by 
a fresh and humorous little story, ‘ Thalia 
auf der Sommerfrische.’ Her new book, 
‘Mutter,’ deals with the same problem 
as Max Nordau’s play of last year, ‘ Die 
Kugel,’ but with far more delicacy and 
depth. A young man, the pride and 





hope of his family, is enabled by his 
mother, who adores him, and his sister, who 
denies herself for his sake, to aspire to 
higher social spheres and to win a bride 
whose habits and style do not accord with 
theirs. The resulting conflict between the 
young wife and her husband’s mother, in 
which the ungrateful son causes his mother 
to be worsted, is depicted by the author with 
much pathos and truth. It is a delicate 
touch that makes the young wife, when 
she herself becomes a mother, incline to the 
mother’s side against her husband, while 
the reconciliation which the child’s death 
brings about between the two is a tragic, 
but fitting atonement. The other author, 
Emil Marriott (Emilie Mataja), a native 
of Vienna, and hence of a Roman Catholic 
country, makes a special study of psycho- 
logical problems such as can only originate 
in Romanist circles and orders, ¢.g., among 
a celibate priesthood, and in her latest 
work, which may be included among her 
most mature, ‘Seine Gottheit,’ a novel, she 
has chosen one which can only originate 
where there exist side by side in the 
same society the crassest contrasts—a 
spiritualism refined to the very last degree, 
and an honest, but inconsiderate and 
almost brutal materialism. A young man, 
a surgeon by profession and inclination, 
whose divinity is nature as revealed to the 
senses, and his ideal a ‘‘healthy” sen- 
suality, and a young girl with an inclina- 
tion for martyrdom, whose divinity is a 
pure spirit, and her ideal a nun-like chastity, 
brought together by fate and mutual affec- 
tion, are at the same time violently repelled 
by that contrast. On the girl’s part repug- 
nance to sensuality developes into obstinacy 
and a horror of marriage; the sensual passion 
in the man degenerates into mere brutality 
and passionate jealousy. Faced by the 
choice between death and love, she chooses 
the former as a ‘martyr of virginity,” and 
lets the lover whom she still loves, half 
maddened by passion, plunge his dagger 
into her breast without resistance. The 
plot— which, in spite of the somewhat 
melodramatic conclusion, keeps the reader’s 
breathless interest to the last—is developed 
by the author with a mastery of psy- 
chological motive and a lifelike verity 
such as recall, from an artistic point of 
view, a work like ‘L’Affaire Clémenceau,’ 
while her book is far superior from the 
moral point of view. The two works have 
another point of resemblance in the narra- 
tion of the story by the murderer himself, 
but there is this characteristic difference, 
that the French novel is an eloquent defence, 
and the German, faithful to the character 
of its hero, whose divinity is nature, is a 
natural history of the deed. The realism 
of the representation—e.g., in the account 
of the dangerous but successful operation 
which the hero performs on the sister of his 
beloved, and the description of the peni- 
tentiary in which the criminal, who has been 
condemned to twenty years’ imprisonment, 
spends his days and at last dies—need not 
fear comparison with the best of our modern 
fiction. 

Compared with achievements of this 
description both Paul Heyse’s last contribu- 
tion, ‘ Ueber allen Gipfeln,’ and Marie von 
Ebner’s story, ‘Rittmeister Brandt,’ are 
inferior to their predecessors. The minute 
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delineation of the courtly poverty at the 
court of a tiny prince makes as old-fashioned 
an impression as do the conditions them- 
selves; the narrow horizon and the close 
atmosphere of the miniature German courts 
have been broken up and dispersed since the 
union of the empire and the elevation of 
Berlin into a capital have brought a wider 
aim and a cosmopolitan outlook into German 
life. What France always possessed and 
Germany always lacked has been realized 
by the re-establishment of a visible union 
in the empire and nation. What Paris is 
to France, Berlin has become to Germany, 
a centre that gives its tone tothe rest. In 
the place of numerous petty states there is 
a single state; in place of the many lesser 
suns, each of which diffused light and 
warmth in its own system, there is one 
central sun whose all-powerful rays darken 
the lesser lights, whether for the welfare or 
the injury of the whole the future has yet 
to show. 

One of the smallest capitals, the modest 
little town by the Ilm whence issued bright 
luminaries of German classic literature, and 
the neighbouring and still more modest 
university village on the Saale from which 
the chief light of German classical philo- 
sophy took its origin, have made it no 
light task for the young metropolis to 
eclipse them both. The town of Carl 
August and Anna Amalia of Weimar, once 
the dwelling and still the resting place 
of Goethe and Schiller, Herder and Wie- 
land, has become, as it were, a necropolis 
of German poetry, while, owing to the estab- 
lishment by the present Grand Duchess of 
the Goethe and Schiller Archive, it has 
become the lasting treasure-house of the 
most precious heritage of German genius. 
The national undertaking, unique in its 
kind, of an absolutely complete collection of 
the works of the poet of ‘ Faust,’ at the head 
of which stands the Grand Duchess herself 
as heir to all the literary and artistic works 
left behind by Goethe, assumes larger 
dimensions every year. The Goethe Society, 
working with untiring energy, adds new 
treasures annually to the seemingly inex- 
haustible supply of Goethe literature, partly 
by means of its annual ‘Jahrbuch,’ partly 
by original publications. As such we 
may regard the first volume of C. Ruland’s 
‘Aus dem Goethe Nationalmuseum,’ re- 
cently published by the Weimar society, 
which reveals him in a little-known, and 
certainly not his most meritorious aspect, 
viz., as ‘“‘draughtsman.”’ It was Goethe’s 
custom in the later years of his life to have 
portraits made of visitors who interested 
him. Among his property was found a 
special album, containing in all one hundred 
and fifty such portraits, painted by his own 
favourite artist Schmeller. Ruland’s publica- 
tion contains a selection from these, among 
which are portraits of Goethe’s friend 
Knebel, Bettina von Arnim, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, Grillparzer, the sculptor David 
d’Angers, the Polish poet Mickiewicz, &c. 
To these are added faithful reproductions 
of ten original drawings by Goethe, one of 
them dating from the poet’s fifteenth year, 
the rest belonging for the most part to the 
first Weimar period, and executed for Char- 
lotte von Stein. Like all other productions 
of our “‘Olympian,” they are of great bio- 
graphical interest. From the artistic point 





of view they are best characterized by an 
admirer, whose verdict is that in judging 
of ‘Goethe as draughtsman” we must 
consider not so much what he accomplished 
as what he intended! The eighteenth 
volume of the great ‘“‘Sophia” edition of 
his works contains a newly discovered frag- 
ment of a drama hitherto unknown, which 
was to bear the title ‘Das Madchen von 
Oberkirch,’ the action being laid in Alsace 
at the time of the French Revolution; but 
of this only a few scenes were written. 
This serves as a fresh proof of the care 
which Goethe, the ‘ unpolitical poet,” de- 
voted to the poetical aspect of the greatest 
political event of his century. Of the long 
series of writings inspired by it, some of them 
hardly worthy of their author, beginning 
with the comedy ‘Der Gross-Kophta’ and 
ending with the incomplete cycle ‘ Die 
natiirliche Tochter,’ one only, the idyllic 
epic ‘ Hermann und Dorothea,’ ripened into 
the crystal clearness of classic perfection. 
The numerous Goethe biographies by 
H. Grimm, R. Meyer, Alex. Baumgartner, 
&c., which all agree more or less in treating 
rather about Goethe than of Goethe, have 
received an addition in Albert Bielschowsky’s 
‘Goethe, sein Leben und seine Werke.’ 
This one comes forward with the declared 
intention of supplying a complete substi- 
tute for the most vivid of Goethe bio- 
graphies—that by G. H. Lewes, which has 
now become antiquated, in fact—and driving 
it from the position it holds with general 
readers and German families. How far 
this intention has been accomplished can 
only be decided after the appearance of the 
second and still unpublished volume. It 
would almost seem as though this author, 
like his predecessors, was too much the 
critic and literary historian whose work is 
intended for the narrower circle of his col- 
leagues, and too little the biographer who 
writes for the whole nation. The poet’s 
dictum that ‘the spirit of the age is the 
writer’s own spirit, in which the age is 
reflected,” might perhaps be applied to this 
latest as well as to all previous attempts to 
represent the spirit of Goethe. 

The danger of presenting a picture of 
the subject of a biography coloured by the 
glasses of the biographer is one from which 
faithful reproductions of original letters are 
exempt. Letters, especially those addressed 
to intimate friends, and without any thought 
of eventual publication, supply a true and 
unadorned reflection of the writer’s mind. 
Such a picture of David Friedrich Strauss, 
the critic whose ‘Leben Jesu’ has opened 
out a new line of theological study and 
evangelical criticism, is afforded by the 
publication of his ‘Ausgewahlte Briefe’ by 
his countryman Eduard Zeller, who has 
added explanatory notes. The Tiibingen 
Institute—the theological nursery whence 
issued, besides Strauss, the founder of 
the Tiibingen school, C. F. Baur; the 
writer on esthetics, F. Th. Vischer; the 
classical scholars A. Schwegler and E. 
Zeller—produced a similar effect on German 
theology to that produced in German 
poetry by Duke Carl’s Military Academy, 
where Schiller’s ‘ Rauber’ originated. The 
author of the ‘Leben Jesu’ was also forced 
to renounce the hope of an appointment in 
his Swabian home; and when his friends 
procured him a post at the University of 








Ziirich, his appointment called forth ap 

armed revolt of the people, known by the 

name of the “ Ziiri-Putsch.”’ From tha 

time forth Strauss devoted himself solely to 

writing, frequently changing his dwelling. 

place. These letters, addressed for the most 

part to his friend Vischer, extend from hig 

twenty-second year (1830) to his death in 

1874, and thus include nearly the whole of 

his life. General readers will be specially 

interested in those which refer to the pug. 

nacious scholar’s passionate affection for the 

opera singer Agnes Schebest, Juno-like 

both inwardly and outwardly, and his 

marriage with her, which, happy at first, 

degenerated afterwards into tragedy. The 

mixture of harshness and softness so charac. 

teristic of the Swabian disposition appears 

as an inherited racial characteristic in the 

writer—the uncompromising intellect whose 

critical faculty knows no limits, and an over. 

tender heart which any unwonted breath 

causes to withdraw wounded into itself. 

The latter then finds vent in appropriate 
poetic effusions, which are scattered through- 
out the letters, and reveal in the great stylist, 
whose prose is among the best of which the 
German language can boast, a poet who 
excels in feeling as much asin form. No 
trace of this is visible in another volume of 
correspondence published in the course of 
the year. These are the letters of a no less 
illustrious person, belonging to a very dif- 
ferent sphere, and the direct opposite of 
Strauss in religious feeling and thought—the 
correspondence, published by Otto Perthes, 
of the late War Minister, Count von Roon, 
with Clemens Theodor Perthes, Professor of 
Law at Bonn in 1864-1867. The book is 
described as a sequel to the ‘ Denkwiirdig- 
keiten aus dem Leben Albrecht’s von Roon’ 
(which appeared in 1892), who, with Bis- 
marck and Moltke, made up the trio in the 
wars with Denmark (1864), Austria (1866), 
and France (1870). Roon—the author of 
the military reform by which the Prussian 
army, victorious in all three wars, was 
created—is one of those military figures, by 
no means rare in the Prussian ranks, whose 
union of military and deeply religious quali- 
ties points them out as the lineal descendants 
of the Teutonic knights whose territory of 
Prussia became the nucleus of the Prussian 
State. Perthes, to whom his letters are 
addressed, belonged to the extensive family 
of this name, connected by its founder, 
the patriotic and pious bookseller Fried- 
rich Perthes, with the brightest days of 
German literature and the period of libera- 
tion, and patriotic sentiment and religious 
depth seem to have become hereditary in it. 
Roon became acquainted with Perthes at 
Bonn when he accompanied Prince Fried- 
rich Karl, the future victor of Metz, to the 
university in the character of tutor. Both 
were orthodox in religion, Conservative in 
politics ; still their Conservatism led them 
into opposite camps on the Sleswick-Hol- 
stein and German questions. Perthes, a 
strict jurist, was on the side of the Duke of 
Augustenburg on the former question, while 
on the latter, as strict monarchist, he stood 
by the opponents of parliamentarism. The 
conduct of Bismarck—on whose side Roon was 
—towards the Duke seemed to him wrong ; 
his venture in playing the Imperial Par- 
liament as a trump card against Austria and 
the Confederation he regarded as little short 
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‘of treachery. The correspondence furnishes 
. rcauaae ot the manner in which at that 
time (1864-1867) men who might be counted 
among the best of the nation regarded the 
future creator of the German Empire. The 
conversion which Bismarck’s original oppo- 
nents (¢. ., Heinrich von Sybel) experienced 
after the victories of Sadowa and Sedan was 
not wanting in the case of Perthes, in spite 
of his long resistance, as is shown by his 
last letter to Roon, October 7th, 1867, four 
weeks before his death. As a patriotic 
German he was no more able than others to 
resist the fascinations of the emperor-maker. 
For his part the Iron Chancellor was just 
as little proof against the fascination of 
other natures apparently most unlike his 
own. The attraction exercised over him by 
the Social Democrat and agitator Ferdinand 
Lassalle is well known. The reason of this 
may have been that both natures had what 
Goethe would call a ‘demonic element.” 
In the ‘ Briefe Ferdinand Lassalle’s an Georg 
Herwegh,’ just issued by Marcel Herwegh, 
the son of the late poet of freedom Georg 
Herwegh, in Ziirich, this trait, which is 
rooted in lofty self-confidence and proud 
assurance, is not so conspicuous. Here the 
self-confidence appears artificial and assumed 
for show, and the assurance is a theatrical 
pose; in spite of all sounding phrases the 
secret note throughout is discontent, doubt, 
and distrust of outward success. The corre- 
a dates from the last years of 
salle’s life, the period of his romantic 
love for Helene von Doenniges, daughter of 
the Bavarian ambassador in Switzerland, 
which led to his fatal duel with her fiancé 
the Roumanian Prince Rakowitza. The 
letters and telegrams referring to the cata- 
strophe brimg the collection to an end. 
Herwegh and his wife Emma stood by their 
friend in his sad last days and hours. The 
dream of the future presidency of the Ger- 
man labour-republic vanished with his 
death ; the dream of a future Prusso-German 
hereditary empire, which was Bismarck’s 
scheme, was realized but few years later. 
True, the form it took was very different 
from that of the Holy Roman Empire of 
the German Nation. The old empire is 
revived in name only in the modern one. 
The empire of the Ottos, Heinrichs, and 
Hohenstaufens belongs to history and his- 
toric writing. The best history of the 
German empire (both thorough, which is 
common enough, and readable, which is 
rare) which our German literature can 
boast, the ‘Geschichte der deutschen 
Kaiserzeit,’ by Ludwig von Giesebrecht, 
has been brought to an end this year with 
the sixth volume, written by a different 
hand, since the author died before his task 
was ended. The goal originally fixed, but 
not attained, was to trace the history from 
the first German king, Heinrich der Vogel- 
steller, through the brilliant ages of a 
Heinrich II. and Friedrich I., down to 
the collapse of the empire before the com- 
bined attacks of the Popes and the princes 
and cities of the empire. The author—one 
of the first and most distinguished pupils 
of that master of German historiography, 
Leopold von Ranke—had intended his work 
for general circulation among all members 
of the German nation who take an interest 
in historical literature, and who were to be 
trained to a right judgment of the duties 





and aims of the present day by means of 
correct views as to the events of history. A 
national historic work in the best sense of 
the term, it possesses all the merits of the 
Ranke school. Only fragments were left 
by Giesebrecht for the sixth volume, which 

ives the history of the most popular 

erman emperor of the Middle Ages, the 
hero of the legend popularized by Fr. 
Riickert’s ballad, written in 1813, of the 
sleeping Barbarossa in the Kyffhiuser. 
These have been developed and completed 
by B. von Simson, so that, although the 
work as a whole remains a torso, yet its last 
volume is complete in itself, and the work 
stands as a monument of the school of the 
venerable historian to whose memory worthy 
memorials have been set up in the account 
of his life and work published a few years 
ago by Eugen Guglia and in ‘ Leopold von 
Ranke, seine Geistesentwickelung und seine 
Geschichtschreibung,’ produced this year by 
Moritz Ritter. One of the chief works of 
the deceased writer, his ‘Geschichte der 
Pipste,’ which earned the praise of Macau- 
lay for its impartiality, has since that time 
found a rival in this very respect in the 
‘Geschichte der Pipste seit dem Aus- 
gang des Mittelalters,’ by a Roman Catholic 
author, Ludwig Pastor, which is equally 
remarkable for the thoroughness and ob- 
jectivity of its treatment. The third volume, 
just published, treats the history of the 
Popes at the time of the Renaissance, from 
the election of Innocent VIII. to the death 
of Julius II. In his judgment of the 
Papal Court at its most brilliant and most 
immoral epoch, the author shows himself 
both unsparing and just; in his description 
of the striving after art and culture for 
which that age is remarkable, he reveals 
both width of view and insight. His book 
is the result of extensive study of original 
authorities and histories of art, and he had 
access to the collections of the Vatican as 
well as private archives for the purpose. 
Here we see a Roman Catholic dealing im- 
partially with the conditions and failings of 
his Church, and in the fifth volume of Karl 
Lamprecht’s ‘ Deutsche Geschichte’ a Pro- 
testant takes a similarly unfettered attitude 
towards the beginnings and development 
of the Reformation. As in the celebrated 
‘Geschichte des deutschen Volks seit der 
Reformation,’ by Johannes Janssen, a 
convert to Romanism, here, too, events, 
persons, and motives in connexion with 
the Reformation movement in Germany 
are brought, even from a Protestant stand- 
point, into a different and often less ad- 
vantageous light than that assumed by the 
traditional treatment. A learned authority 
on the Reformation epoch, A. Hausrath, has 
already protested in the Deutsche Rundschau 
against the slur thrown by the docu- 
ments on Luther’s behaviour at the Diet of 
Worms. Melanchthon, too, is lowered in 
Lamprecht’s representation even below the 
customary level of “ gentle Master Philip.” 
The author is not only _ against sec- 
tarian prejudices in his judgments on Church 
matters, but also unhindered by his opinion 
on political affairs from being as just to the 
policy of the Emperorand the Roman Catholic 
states as to that of the Protestants. 

It would almost seem as though on the 
domain most peculiar to the ‘nation of 
thinkers,” philosophy, the springs of original 





production were temporarily dried up. Even 
the latest discovery, proclaimed with so much 
confidence, of the sovereign ‘‘ superhuman 
being” elevated above “ good and eyvil,’’ 
and the opposition based upon it between 
the “‘ masters’ morality ” that knows no law 
and weak-spirited ‘slaves’ morality,” has 
turned out to be nothing but a réchaufé, 
enveloped with brilliant mists of style, of 
the ‘sovereign Ego”’ of the Romanticists 
and the arbitrariness of Friedrich Schlegel’s 
Inecinde, which knows no law but itself. 
Sisterly affection has begun the collection 
and publication of the scattered writ- 
ings of this philosopher, F. Nietzsche, 
charming both as a stylist and a social 
companion, whom a cruel fate has en- 
veloped, even in his lifetime, in the 
dark night of mental failure. A fitting 
tribute to the memory of the lamented 
Berlin philosopher Georg von Gizycki, dis- 
tinguished for his history and scientific sys- 
tematization of ethics as well as for the 
foundation and extension of the Ethical 
Society transplanted from America to Ger- 
many, is paid by a namesake, perhaps 
a kinsman, in an extensive collection of 
testimonies to the wisdom of all times and 
all nations with the title: ‘‘ Vom Baume der 
Erkenntniss: Fragmente zur Ethik und 
Psychologie aus der Weltliteratur. Von 
Dr. Paul von Gizycki.” 
Rosert ZIMMERMANN. 





GREECE. 

Tue most important event of the twelve- 
month in Greece has been the revival of the 
Olympic Games, and I may as well begin 
my article with the literature which it has 
called into existence. ‘The Olympic Games’ 
is a publication of the Athenian bookseller 
K. Beck, which has been issued in two 
editions, one of them Greek and French and 
the other German and English. The first 
portion only has yet appeared, and that is 
devoted to the Olympic Games in antiquity 
(an essay written by the author of this 
article), and to the antiquities of Olympia, 
a subject handled by Prof, N. G. Politis. 
The second portion will treat of the new 
Olympic Games held in Athens in April 
last. The work, which is “ got up” with a 
degree of elegance rarely seen in Greece, 
has been well received in foreign countries. 
‘The Olympic Games’ of another publisher, 
G. Kasdonis, contains a series of historico- 
archseological notices, such as one on the 
Panathenaic Stadium by G. Sotiriades, 
‘Olympia’ and ‘Greek Games’ by C. Tsun- 
das, the ‘Triumph of Diagoras’ by E. 
Lykudis, the novelist known to the 
readers of the Atheneum, and ‘Gymnastic 
Games among the Byzantines,’ by Spyri- 
don Lambros. ‘Greece during the Olympic 
Games,’ published at the office of the 
Akropolis, is a most handsomely illus- 
trated work of wide compass, giving a 
picture of the political, social, and educated 
life of Greece. Arranged systematically, 
and containing contributions from the best 
writers of our country, this undertaking, 
which is appearing in parts, will on its 
completion be a proof of the progress that 
the country is making. 

Of historical publications by far the most 
important is the ‘History of Ali Pasha,’ 
by Spyridon Aravantinos, a son of the 
author of the ‘Chronography of — 
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and editor of the Epirote proverbs and 
eer songs. It is out of a work of his 
father’s that the son’s book has taken shape. 
It is written with a full knowledge of the 
earlier literature and the addition of much 
new material, conspicuous among which is 
the versified Greek chronicle of the Albanian 
Hadji-Sechretis. It comprises not only the 
life and deeds of the tyrant of Epirus, but 
also his surroundings and contemporary 
events as well; and, besides, it depicts 
the manners and customs of the time. 
‘Proikonnesos’ is the title of an inter- 
esting monograph by M. Gedeon, of Con- 
stantinople, on the topography and the 
whole history of the church tower of this 
island of the Sea of Marmora, from personal 
examination and much inedited material. 
The same archeologist has printed for the 
first time the ‘Typicon’ of the Auxentius 
Monastery in Bithynia, and explained the 
historical matters in it. The ‘Memorabilia 
in Contemporary History,’ by Spyridon 
Malakis, is the work of an old joiner, a 
patriot who, in his native Cephalonia, opposed 
the British protectorate, and subsequently in 
1862 was employed by a coterie of Athenian 
“‘megaloideates”’ (the promoters of the 
movements for liberating Grecia irridenta) 
to negotiate with Garibaldi’s friends in 
order to induce them to take a part in the 
patriotic enterprise. The book, otherwise 
unwieldy, contains many passages worth 
reading respecting the most recent history 
of Greece. George Hatzidakis, the well- 
known Professor of Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Athens, adduces in his treatise 
on ‘The Hellenism of the Ancient Mace- 
donians’ indisputable proofs, historical 


and philological, of the identity of the 
countrymen of Philip and Alexander with 


the Greek nation. Of the many glosso- 
logical treatises of this indefatigable in- 
quirer, I may mention here his treatise 
‘The Downfall of the Idols,’ a reply to 
E. Rhoidis’s book ‘Idols,’ which I have 
mentioned in previous reports, as its sub- 
ject is the unsolved, much disputed problem 
of the language which the modern Greeks 
should write. Gennadios Scholarios, the 
first patriarch after the capture of Con- 
stantinople, is the subject of an historical 
monograph by Tryphon Evangelidis. The 
‘ History of the Island of Cythnus from the 
Oldest Times to the Present Day,’ by Anton 
Vallindas, is a useful work, especially 
valuable for what it tells of the fate of the 
island in the Middle Ages and in more 
recent times. Aristides Panagiotidis has, 
in his ‘Population of Ancient Attica,’ 
skilfully turned to account the ancient 
authorities and modern investigation. In 
his ‘Greek Colonies’ Johannes Lambridis 
has treated of the Greeks of the Diaspora 
with political ability and historical know- 
ledge, and has sought to estimate their 
services as well as their shortcomings. The 
‘Journeys through Greece’ of G. Para- 
skevopulos are very flimsily written; still 
they are the result of personal observation, 
and the country is depicted town by town, 
so that it is of some use. 

Of the few philological publications, I 
may mention the pamphlet of Miltiades Pan- 
tazis ‘On the Spuriousness of ‘The Laws”’ 
of Plato,’ and the ‘Critical Emendations of 
Thucydides’ of J. Argyriades. Emmanuel 
David has collected in a small corpus the 





inscriptions of Eressos in Lesbos, prefixing 
an introduction on the /Zolian dialect. He 
prints in all fifty inscriptions, nineteen of 
which are published for the first time. 
A. Papadopulos Kerameus, of the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg, has printed from a 
tenth century MS. of Jerusalem the treatise 
of Theodorete of Kyrros in answer to some 
questions put to him by certain of the 
bishops of Egypt. According to his in- 
troduction, this brochure has been hitherto 
incorrectly ascribed to Justin Martyr, and 
was first published under his name by 
Robert Etienne in 1551. Following the 
Jerusalem MS., the new editor claims it for 
Theodorete. 

Kasdonis, the publisher, has made an 
agreeable gift to the friends of Neo-Hellenic 
belles-lettres by his collection of Greek tales. 
Our best story-tellers—from old Rhangabé 
to the youngest beginners—are represented 
in this collection, and the names of many of 
them will be known to readers of my former 
articles in the Atheneum. Just after it had 
appeared, one of our best poets and writers 
of fiction, G. Bizyenos, who had been for 
some years in an asylum, was released from 
his sufferings by death. Three young 
ladies — Alexandra Papadopulu, Arsinoe 
Papadopulu, and Eugenie Zographu, the 
last of whom lately published some pro- 
mising novelettes—have joined the ranks of 
the novelists, but only the first is spared in 
the witty but exaggerated critique of our 
female authors which E. Rhoidis lately 
published, and which has led to a contro- 
versy not yet ended, and a formal campaign 
of our female writers against the critic. 
The thick volume by the blind D. Sakel- 
laropulos, entitled ‘From the Rock of 
Phreattys,’ contains much verse, but little 
poetry. 

The drama has produced little that is 
worth reading. The best things are the 
‘Marcella’ of B. Demetrakopulos, and the 
prize play of Demetrius Kamburoglos, 
‘Paidomazoma,’ founded on an incident in 
the history of Athens in the seventeenth 
century. These writers were successful this 
year in the dramatic competition of Lassanis, 
the former with his tragedy ‘Irene the 
Athenian,’ and the second with his comedy 
‘The Key of the Till.’ According to the 
account of the reporter, Spyridon Lambros, 
which has recently appeared, thirteen 
comedies and thirty-one other plays were 
sent in, most of them not being worth con- 
sidering. The report especially condemns 
the coarseness and commonplace character of 
the comedies. 

For the conclusion of my article I have 
reserved the best of our imaginative work : 
the first volume of ‘Poems New and Old,’ 
by A. Provelengios. Provelengios is really 
a poet, and consequently the public has 
welcomed this collection of his verse, 
although much of it has long been familiar. 
He writes partly in the so-called kathareuousa 
—the language of the educated classes— 
partly in the popular dialect, but he always 
writes well. A native of the island of 
Siphnos, he is most at home on the sea. 


Hence that part of his poems of which the: 


title is ‘Thalassa’ is the most beautiful. 
Yet there are many gems to be found in 
‘Autumn Harmonies,’ his ‘German Re- 
miniscences,’ his ‘Sides of Life,’ his 
‘Funeral Flowers.’ Whether he sings of 





love, or bewails the death of his yo 
wife, or admires antiquity or a little deserted 
church covered with ivy, he always soothes 
his readers by his sound poetical feeling 
and his lovely descriptions. But when he 
repeats a sailor’s song or describes the 
evening light and the setting of the sun 
at sea, when he brings softly before his 
readers the legends of mariners and their 
heart struggles, he charms us irresistibly, 
I am right glad to be able to end my artic) 
with the mention of such a volume. 
Sryr. P. Lamsros, 


HOLLAND. 

For more than one European literature the 
last decade has been a time of struggle in the 
dark. ‘“L’art pour art” was the device 
of the same generation that tried to base 
its ethical life on the maxim “ Virtue for 
virtue’s sake.’ In both instances it failed, 
and we are still wanderers. But although 
the mists have rather thickened than other- 
wise, it is no longer night. We begin to see 
more clearly what the immediate future 
will bring. 

Frederik van Eeden’s ‘ Lied van Schija 
en Wezen’ shows so few traces of the influ- 
ence of naturalists and impressionists, who 
not long ago reigned = that even 
the title implies the unreality of the objects 
of their enthusiasm. ‘‘Le réel c’est l’in- 
visible,” there is no reality in the things 
we see, the life we lead. Nature may ex- 
cite true and beautiful emotions—no less 
deep and no less beautiful are the emo- 
tions of the soul in face of philosophic 
realities. Has not literature been an aspi- 
ration of the soul from the beginning? 
This philosophical tendency of his has 
from the outset formed the essential differ- 
ence between Van Eeden and his co-revolu- 
tionists of 1885, Kloos, Verwey, and Van 
Deyssel. It is a a fact that the 
last named is now following the same path. 
Van Deyssel, a disciple of Zola such as, per- 
mi 2, no other country has brought forth, 
acknowledged the death of naturalism 
in one of the essays which have recently 
appeared collected in a volume (‘ Proza- 
stukken’); he hailed Van Eeden’s poetry 
as “‘a transfiguration of realities,” and 
recently announced his conversion to the 
theories he had passionately combated in 
‘Tot een Levensleer,’ a striking proof that 
he has totally changed his views. That title 
meant that life is more than a way to art, and 
art more than an expression of what we feel, 
hear, and see, even though it be observed 
and expressed by an artistic temperament. 
His book involved, in fact, a return to that 
inner contemplation which in the delight 
of the observation of outward life had been 
entirely neglected. 

Kloos, on the contrary, who belongs to 
no school, is as little affected by this move- 
ment as he has been by naturalism. He is 
purely a lyrist. I know of no Dutch poet 
who has uttered every inmost thought 
and feeling with so much truth and 
courage. Verwey seems to be at present 
hesitating, and his ‘Johan van Olden- 
revenge is rather disappointing. A new 
poet, H. J. Boeken, has taken up the thread 
where Verwey left it; in his poems ‘Goden 
en Menschen’ we detect the love for classical 
beauty which characterizes Verwey’s early 
work, together with that intimacy with 
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nature which renders the work of the late 
Jaques Perk, and, above all, Gorter’s ‘ Mei,’ 
a lasting joy to all whose taste has not been 
spoilt by the artificiality of modern life. 
Héléne Lapidoth-Swarth, notwithstanding 
her popularity, goes on writing true, un- 
affocred poetry. Sweet, sensitive verses 
are to be found in her ‘ Blanke 
Duiven,’ full of grace and delicate 
sentiment, genuine songs, and not rhymed 
essays ; for that is what the philosophic ten- 
dency, which is happily absent from her work, 
may lead to, and actually often does lead to, 
asis proved by more than one passage in 
Van Eeden, but much more by the work 
of some younger poets. Thus Henriette 
van der Schalk’s ‘Verzen en Sonnetten’ 
consist to a great extent of demonstrations 
that happiness cannot be obtained by study 
and learning, nor even by experience, but 
by deep thinking and believing, by con- 
templation only. Her poems are songs as 
long as they are animated by joy. But too 
soon this feeling ceases, and the rest is 
hilosophic prose not of a particularly clear 
ind. , EQ. Brom’s poems ‘ Opgang’ this 
is still more conspicuous. 

The list of yore works on philosophical 
topics which have Rs tome this year is 
very long. A _ philosophical tendency 
marks even the periodicals, as is shown 
by the studies of Dr. van Deventer on 
Plato in the Zweemaandelijksch Tijdschrift 
and Dr. Bierens de Haan in the weekly De 
Kroniek, which are the principal mouth- 

ieces of the young generation. Mr. K. 0. 
ice has written ‘Spinoza en zijn Kring,’ 
an excellent moles. 5 ay on Spinoza and his 
fellow workers, which contains an abund- 
ance of details about their lives, and is 
particularly interesting with respect to the 
Amsterdam freethinkers of the seventeenth 
century. Decidedly welcome is an introduc- 
tion to the study of modern philosophy by 
Dr. R. P. Mees, ‘Opmerkingen over de 
vorming en den aard onzer kennis.’ As to 
the origin of our knowledge Mr. Mees 
disagrees with Haeckel, who ascribes every 
development of the mind to experience. 
‘Our conception of time, space, causality, must, 
he says, be at least partially of a priori 
origin. It is impossible to explain every 
faculty by evolution; and that the intellect 
should be formed by a repetition of impres- 
sions only is as difficult to believe as if a 
man declared that he had found means to 
grow an oak tree from an empty shell. The 
germ of understanding must be present, and 
that germ must have what the Germans call 
Zielstrebigheit, a tendency to develope in a 
certain direction. 

Two translations of Spinoza’s ‘ Ethica’ 
have appeared. One of the translators, the 
poet Gorter, was principally struck by the 
serene calmness of this famous work. To 
him the ‘Ethics’ is more of a poem than 
of a system. The other, Mr. Meyer, has 
apparently better grasped its real value as 
4 scientific account of the life of the soul, 
and his translation has therefore done more 
justice to the merits of the great thinker. 
Spinoza, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, gave to morality a rigidly scientific 
basis, instead of the old alternatives punish- 
ment and reward. Even now clever men 
defend the old system. I will not say 
that this is the object of Dr. D. G. Jel- 
ersma in his philosophical controversies, 





‘De Ontkenning der Moraal,’ yet he vehe- 
mently defends the conventional conception 
of morality against revolutionists like Ibsen 
and Nietzsche, whose attacks he considers 
to be a ‘negation of morality.” Besides 
this, the writer handles problems of even 
greater moment, and points out new paths 
of philosophic ete Prof. Hoekstra has 
published ‘ Wijsgeerige Godsdienstleer,’ the 
principal chapter of which deals with the 
psychological foundation of religious belief, 
and traces its origin to man’s inherent need 
of ideals. There is a dogmatic leaven all 
through the book, and the author threatens 
to make ethical religion more severe than 
the dogmas of the Church. Prof. Allard 
Pierson, whose loss (he died on May 27th) we 
feel keenly, lately warned us (in De Gids) 
against exaggeration in deriving all human 
actions from ethical motives. ‘‘We must lead 
ethical lives,” Hoekstra preaches. ‘Shall 
we then,’’ asked Mr. Pierson, ‘‘ have to be 
philosophers under all circumstances—in 
weeping and laughing, in joy and afflic- 
tion? Who can tell what that ‘ ethical 
idea’ consists of? Who will pretend he 
has found out the true ideal of man? If 
Hoekstra raises his ethics to a standard 
which we should be always keeping before 
our minds, how will he prevent anybody from 
doing the same?” ‘ Earnest self-contempla- 
tion,’’ Hoekstra says, ‘is the only way to an 
ethical life.” ‘‘ What a burden and source 
of unnaturalness!’’ Pierson exclaims. ‘Is 
there nothing better to contemplate ?” 

Our popular novelist Louis Couperus has 
embodied this ethical idea in Othomar, the 
principal character of ‘ Wereldvrede,’ a 
sequel to ‘Majesteit.’ Othomar thinks he 
has found out what the world requires— 

eace. This blessing he will bestow on 

is people, and he convokes a congress 
for international arbitration, which he 
opens under the enthusiastic applause 
of the multitude. But Liparia is no 
Utopia, and as soon as the enthusiasm, 
in which a strong element of imitation 
and fashion plays its part, has died away, 
the people find that all the fine phrases 
uttered and all the words wasted have not 
lightened their burdens in the least. Instead 
of universal peace ensuing, an insurrection 
breaks out in Othomar’s dominions, and the 
emperor has to extinguish his ideals in the 
blood of his own people. We meet with 
a similar pessimism in ‘ Martha,’ by Dr. 
Aletrino, an author whose writings are as 
dreary as a rainy day seen from an hospital 
window, but who possesses such a mar- 
vellous descriptive talent that he ranks 
among our foremost novelists. The heroine 
is a young woman who is predestined to be 
unhappy, not on account of any physical 
ailment or external reason, but simply 
because, in her romantic idealism, she 
aspires to a visionary happiness which is 
not of this earth, and is unable to attain to 
that which is within her reach. In ‘ Zijn 
Kind’ Mr. W. G. van Nouhuys has with 
great truth shown the contrast between one 
of those so-called sensitive, but really heart- 
less and selfish women, and an innocent 
girl who saves her father from committing 
treason to his best friend. A sensitive and 
contemplative character, though of a very 
genial disposition, is also depicted in ‘De 
vreemde Plant,’ by Phocius, a graceful little 
tale, written in a fresh and natural, yet 








refined style. ‘Huiselik Leed,’ by Brandt 
van Doorne, is a rather hazardous story. 
Related in a few words, it would provoke 
a smile; yet it is all grim earnest, and the 
many troubles and small vexations of the 
life of a family of the Micawber sort have 
been so cleverly insisted on that the whole 
leaves a rather painful impression. ‘‘ Life 
is a burden” is the conclusion, and a young 
and talented author, Miss A. de Savornin 
Lohman, seems to be of the same opinion. 
Her ‘Miserere’ shows the influence of 
Thackeray, and of a touch of modern 
(German ?) sentimentality which turns 
sarcasm into sadness. Another author, 
Mrs. Snijder van Wissenkerke, sees even 
butterflies black. Her ‘Zwarte Vlinders,’ 
stray stories, are all extremely grave, though 
well written. Less good is her drama 
‘Sirokko.’ Virginie Loveling furnishes fresh 

roofs (‘Mijnheer Connehaye’) that she 

as examined the surface of human cha- 
racter. Until I read ‘Ironisch en Tra- 
gisch,’ I did not know that we had a 
feuilletoniste like Mr. Frits Lapidoth in 
our midst, nor that comic situations could 
be described with such a remarkable ab- 
sence ofhumour. Social topics are discussed 
by Cornelie Huygens, and treated in a 
popular form by Thérése Hoven and by 
Louise Stratenus (‘Anarchisten’). Cyriel 
Buysse tries to prove by his ‘ Wroeging’ 
and other writings that his début has 
been altogether a mistake. Of Vosmeer de 
Spie a new novel has appeared, ‘Felicia 
Beveridge’ (a “woman who did”). It 
lacks the boisterous inspiration of his 
first book, ‘Een Passie’; yet it contains 
some fine bits of observation. Vosmeer 
de Spie is one of those authors who, in 
a period of transition, make a great im- 
pression on the larger public by a show of 
modernness. 

Thoroughly modern is the manner in 
which Mr. Henri Borel has written about 
the Chinese in ‘ Wijsheid en Schoonheid.’ 
To write on an ethnographical subject in a 
philosophical and artistic way was reserved 
for our time, and Mr. Borel’s is a decidedly 
interesting book, if only as a demonstration 
how the different branches of science and art 
are linked together at the moment that a 
new world has been discovered in the East, 
where science and art have from the earliest 
times been all but a philosophy. Quite 
different are the unassuming, matter-of- 
fact sketches of Mr. Meischke Smith, 
‘Chineesche Karaktertrekken,’ the only 
humorous book of the year. A collection of 
newspaper letters from Palestine and Egypt 
by Mr. Ch. Boissevain, a lively and interest- 
ing book all through ; an account ofa similar 
trip by the Rev. Dr. J. Th. de Visser; ‘Op- 
komst van het Nederl. Gezag over Ceylon,’ 
by P. W. van Geer; F. J. v. Uildriks’s 
‘Bij Turken en Arabieren’; a quantity 
of literature about the Transvaal; and 
works on colonial topics, complete the 
list. The interest in our Indian empire 
is reviving at last. The numbers of 
the ‘Indologische Encyclepaedie’ follow 
each other rapidly, and the recent military 
expedition to Lombok gave birth to many 
publications. Indian novels—for instance, 
‘Goena Goena,’ by Maurits—are being 
reprinted. A new weekly, Jnsulinde, has 
appeared, and Mr. J. W. Young has de- 
scribed the life of the Chinese in our Eastern 
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possessions. An important summary of the 
many military expeditions in our East Indies, 
with excellent maps, is Col. G. B. Hooyer’s 
‘Krijgsgeschiedenis van Ned. Indié,’ a 
separate volume of which will be entirely 
devoted to the Atchin war. New letters of 
Multatuli and his wife have been published, 
and specially interesting is the corre- 
spondence of W. K. Baron van Dedem, 
who throughout his political career steadily 
advocated the British colonial system of 
decentralization. 

An exceedingly clever history of the 
literature of Amsterdam in the seventeenth 
century is ‘ Literatuur en Tooneel,’ by the 
new Utrecht professor G. Kalff. Though 
still following the old method of critical 
historiography, the author has executed his 
task differently, and, it must be said, better 
than his predecessors. There was great 
need of a concise work like this. Con- 
temporary composers and musicians are 
treated in ‘Onze hedendaagsche Toon- 
kunstenaars,’ by Mr. Henri Viotta. Mr.E. W. 
Moes is continuing his meritorious ‘ Icono- 
graphia Batava.’ ‘De Gilden,’ by A. J. M. 
Brouwer Ancher, is a good contribution 
to the history of the Amsterdam guilds. 
Mr. G. H. Betz has in ‘ Marathon,’ which 
has not unjustly been called ‘a collection 
of antiquities held together by the tie of 
a tale,” endeavoured to complete Herodotus 
with the aid of Zola and Tolstoy, a feat 
which, however admirably performed, can 
hardly be recommended for imitation. 
Prof. 8. J. Fockema Andreae has deserved 
the thanks of his countrymen by publishing 
Grotius’s famous ‘Inleidinge,’ with an in- 
troduction by Prof. Fruin. Mr. Busse- 
maker has discussed the separation of North 
and South Netherland in 1579. Dr. H. 
Brugmans has registered in a book of over 
five hundred pages (published by Nijhoff at 
the Hague) all the documents relating to 
Holland which he found in the Public 
Record Office, the archives and libraries of 
the United Kingdom (see Athen. No. 3582). 
Another volume of interest to Englishmen 
is ‘De Opkomst der Lond. Geldmarkt van 
1640-1826,’ by Mr. Roosegaarde Bisschop. 

Two historical novels on the period of 
the Red Terror by Prof. Ten Brink contain 
a rather startling glorification of Robes- 
pierre. The author shares his view with 
only one of the many biographers of the 
Revolutionist, viz., M. Ernest Hamel. Two 
novels by Miss Maclaine Pont are also good 
helps to historical students. Science tinds 
a@ more easy way when it appeals to the 
imagination, and this element is sorely 
wanting nowadays, even in what we still 
please to call “fiction.” An endeavour to 
introduce it again is ‘ Uilengeluk,’ a fairy 
tale, cleverly illustrated by Th. van 
Hoytema in a thoroughly modern English 
style. 

Among the reprints should be noted 
the poems of the old Dutch poet Jan van 
der Noot, re-edited by Verwey; among 
the translations, a very cheap Shakspeare, 
better than the one we had, by Ed. B. 
Koster. It is strange that Mr. Koster, who 
has also published a volume of his own, 
‘Natuurindrukken en Stemmingen,’ does 
not devote all his time to translating the 
best foreign authors, for which task he is 
so well adapted. 

H. 8. M. van Wickevyoorr CromMe.rn, 


HUNGARY. 


“ Youne Huneary ” grows continually in 
importance, a fact that displeases the ‘old 
school,” who know no evolution, no future, 
but only dogmas and a past, and consider 
Janos Arany—the late celebrated national 
poet—to be the last of the classics. But 
reverence for the greatness of any one 
— man, however important, ought not 
to degenerate into idolatry, and there is no 
need for the national genius to commit 
suicide in despair at the death of even the 
best of our authors. Maybe the present 
epoch of political unrest and economical 
strivings is not favourable to the production 
of men like Arany, Petéfi, or Jékai; but 
this does not mean that Hungarian litera- 
ture is dead, that the past has left nothing 
to the future to do or to imagine. On the 
contrary, the recreation of independent 
Hungary in 1867 inaugurated a new and 
hopeful period, despite the reserve of the 
laudatores temporis acti who “really ignore 
the present, because,’’ as Adolf Silberstein 
says, ‘‘ they carry their severity to the point 
of not even reading the books they con- 
demn.”’ 

Our modern literature is characterized, 
not by the towering qualities of a single 
leading personality, but by what might be 
called a popular spirit approximating to 

eneral European forms, subjects, and styles. 

oung Hungary must be estimated by its 
total production, instead of by one or two 
names. It is absurd to maintain that our 
novelists, dramatists, and poets do not 
write and feel ‘nationally.”” The aca- 
demicians should cease disinterring the 
remnants of bygone times and become 
familiar with the literary doings of their 
own day. Instead of despising contemporary 
literature, let them grant a prize for a good 
history of it. Then they would learn that 
there are plenty of national writers of great 
talent, such as Toldy, Csiky, Déczi, Brody, 
Justh, Mikszéth, Herczeg, Kozma, Agai, &c. 

Odin Gerd, one of the youngest, cannot 
as yet be said to be among the strongest ; 
still he is decidedly promising, and his 
‘ Individualities,’ a volume of sketches, has 
created some stir. Geri hates the imagina- 
tive and the ideal. He is an analyst, and 
therefore an adherent of the French realists 
of the school of Balzac and Bourget. He 
is used to handling the psychological micro- 
scope. He observes the slightest changes of 
sentiment, and examines the causes of every 
painful anomaly. He presents phenomena 
and shortcomings as they are in nature. His 
abundance of minute details has the draw- 
back of retarding the narrative; his 
sketches, while gaining in depth, lose in 
fascination. This drawback, however, is 
counterbalanced by an advantage which is 
a specific quality of Geré’s, ¢.¢., his narrative 
becomes saturated with a kind of lyric 
element, or rather a solemn mood. He not 
only describes feelings and decisions, he is 
not only an objective observer, but always 
and everywhere lays bare his own heart. 
The reader can hardly help supposing that 
the author is either his own hero or at 
least relates the joys and woes of his 
personal friends. Gerd is a master in the 
difficult art of reproducing moods with the 
pen, and this mastery of his proves that, far 








from being merely a clever photographer, 


he goes to the roots of things. True, his 
language does not enjoy the approval of the 
academicians; his style is not ‘ national,” 
but revolutionary and natural; it is, 
however, decidedly wrong to call ‘non. 
Hungarian”? what is modern and interests 
thousands of Hungarian readers. 

A lady whose name is quite new to us, 
Sarolta Gedcze, has printed a volume of 
sketches of an altogether different sort, ‘ True 
Stories,’ which have pedagogic tendencies 
resembling those of Dr. Smiles’s works. It 
is not nowadays the fashion for story. 
writers to blurt out truths in such plain 
and simple style as Miss Geicze does; but 
the zeal of conviction combined with the 
scientific soberness she displays makes me 
hope that her book may meet with the 
success it deserves. Another lady, Janka 
Horvath —whom I believe to be the 
sister of the popular politician and editor 
Gyula Horvath, vice-president of the Hun. 
garian Peace Society—has published a novel 
of Transylvanian life, entitled ‘Fatum,’ 
This volume would be valuable even if 
there were nothing else of value in it than 
the distinct individuality of its writer and 
the peculiar Transylvanian colouring. But 
there are plenty of other praiseworthy 
qualities in it—a fascinating plot, a serious 
political and historical background which 
shows the writer to be an expert without 
being a pedant, a sort of bold romanticism, 
and a charming mixture of goodness and 
common sense, of simplicity and refinement, 
of sweetness and strength, of modern con 
ceptions with old-fashioned noble ways. 

To praise Kalman Miksz&th’s ‘ The Lublo 
Ghost, and other Stories,’ the latest work 
of this splendid descriptive writer, is really 
superfluous, for any production of his pen 
is certain to be excellent. 

In poetry proper nothing remarkable has 
seen the light this last twelvemonth. In the 
dramatic field there are a few good things 
to be noticed: first of all Ede Kabos’s 
one-act play ‘The Raven,’ the printed edi- 
tion of which has captivated even those who 
did not quite sympathize with it on its 
appearance on the stage; indeed, its witty 
dialogue and spirited language can be 
better appreciated on reading the text. 
Ferencz Herczeg, who publishes either 1 
novel or a stage play—or both—every year, 
has lately brought out a new drama, en- 
titled ‘Honthy’s House,’ in which he handles 
the well-worn question how a daughter 
should behave towards her parents 01 
learning that she is illegitimate. His 
solution of this rather difficult and 
ticklish question is by no means new 
or extraordinary—on the contrary; but it! 
is cleverly brought about, and the success 
of the play was deserved. Sandor Somlo’s 
‘ Royal Family Life’ gained the prize offered 
by the new Comedy Theatre for the best 
comedy. 

Apropos of the Comedy Theatre, I ought 
to point out that this is one of the 
literary outcomes of the Hungarian wil. 
lennial celebration which is going on this 
year. The founder and conductor of 
this lately opened playhouse is Dr. Adolf 
Silberstein, our leading critic of liters 
ture and the stage. Among the mass @ 
books issued in connexion with, or com: 
memorative of, the millennium, Gyula Lat- 
rencie’s topographic ‘ Millennial Hungary 
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.stands foremost as a work of practical utility 
_as regards letterpress and illustrations. It 
is a highly interesting and splendidly got-up 
descriptive publication in four languages, 
English among the rest. Quite as im- 
portant is the big ‘History of the Magyar 
Nation,’ the beginning of which I noticed 
Jast year; at present four volumes are before 
us, two or three more to follow. This monu- 
mental work is being written by our best 
Aistorians. The third volume, by Antal 
Pir and Gyula Schénherr, treats of the 
Angevin period, and is the most remark- 
able of the four. There is another note- 
worthy book, ‘ Millennial Album,’ supervised 
‘dy the editor of a great daily, and filled 
with charming contributions by popular 
swriters. The millennial celebration will be 
sure to lead to the production of much more 
literature. Leorotp KarscHer. 


ITALY. 

Ar the end of this article will be found 
_a name that is new to the readers of the 
Atheneum—a name that is new, and that 
pleads for much indulgence, since it takes 
the place of one that belonged to a man who 
.was looked upon in Italy as one of the first, 
if not the first, of our journalists, Ruggero 
Bonghi. Death has ruthlessly struck down 
‘that greatintellect, that indefatigable worker. 

As a politician, as a man of letters, and 
.as a journalist, Ruggero Bonghi acquired 
-a reputation which will endure. His trans- 
lations of Plato’s. dialogues will be a stan- 
-dard work for many years to come, and 
will always be a great help to students 
-0f the Greek philosopher. Nor will his 
‘Storia di Roma’ be soon forgotten. 
‘Though incomplete, it is a work that 
‘testifies to the immense culture, the deep 
thought, and the critical acumen of the 
writer. A few chapters of the history, 
already passed by him for the press, were 
published shortly after his death, and com- 
_.. two most important studies on the 

abines and the Etruscans, some researches 
into the limits of the Roman Stateabouteighty 
years after the foundation of the city, and 
the wars of Rome during the monarchy. 
Bonghi also wrote a learned disquisition on 
‘the question, ‘“‘How much corn could a 
family raise upon the piece of land allotted 
it?” arriving at a conclusion entirely 
-opposed to that of Mommsen. 

As a philosopher and a politician Bonghi 
was not always consistent, but on every 
‘subject that he handled he brought to 
bear his sparkling eloquence, his con- 
‘vincing arguments, and his vast fund 
-of knowledge. Cesare, Ojetti, and Negri 
‘have all written concerning Bonghi, and 
a bust has been raised to his memory in 
the hall of the Associazione della Stampa 
Periodica in Italia at Rome, a society over 
‘which he presided for many years, whilst 
-another is to be unveiled at Anagni, in the 
Istituto di Educazione founded by him— 
-another institution which gave him some 
worry, but caused him great satisfaction and 
sa him many blessings. With Ruggero 
Bonghi one of the most sympathetic figures 
in contemporaneous Italian literature has 
-disappeared. From the world of politics 
he had already vanished, although he still 
longed to hold again the portfolio of Public 
-Instruction—a post he had once occupied. 

‘Public instruction! How great has been 








the progress made in this subject by Italy, 
a country which has not long shaken off a 
yoke that relied on ignorance for its ex- 
istence! The inability to read and write 
which but a few years ago drew such scath- 
ing denunciations from Ferdinando Martini 
is disappearing, and education is making 
rapid strides even in those parts where it 
was formerly most neglected. This result 
has been brought about not only by the law 
relating to compulsory elementary education, 
but to a much greater extent by the establish- 
ment of regimental schools and the obliga- 
tion laid upon every soldier of learning to 
read and write. This, it is true, is merely 
a rudimentary education, which opponents 
hostile to every form of progress have 
attempted to stigmatize as dangerous, but 
which is frequently augmented and com- 
pleted in those evening schools in which the 
youth and the adult acquire some conscious- 
ness of their inner self, learn to develope a 
fairly clear idea of their place in the State, 
and prepare themselves to exercise the 
duties, and to claim the rights, of citizens 
of a great and a free country making rapid 
and continual progress in the social and 
political evolution now manifest in every 
part of the world. 

This diffusion of knowledge has been 
largely aided by a complete reform in the 
methods and books employed in teaching. 
More enlightened ideas are everywhere 
coming to the front, and the revolution 
extends from the writers of children’s books 
to those who edueate the youths undergoing 
a course of higher education. From Carlo 
Lorenzini (Collodi) to Giosué Carducci a 
new, practical, and rational method has 
gained a hold in all ranks—a method which 
no longer repels the young, but invites them 
to studies which, from being tedious, 
pedantic, and of doubtful utility, have 
become in the highest degree practical. For 
children Luigi Bertelli (Vamba) has 
this year published a charming book, 
and Ferdinando Martini (the Minister of 
Public Instruction whose ideas are more 
advanced than those of any former occupant 
of the post) is engaged in preparing another. 
This revolution in method has yielded 
splendid results, even in secondary and 
higher education, as may be seen by the 
publication of treatises and theses of real 
importance. 

This, again, holds good not only in the 
literary, but also in the scientific world. 
Difficult as it is to follow in detail this wide- 
spread and general movement within the 
space allotted me, it is easy to distinguish 
those strong spirits who may beforelong bring 
about a real revolution and take the place 
of those who, though at present the object 
of general admiration or predilection, are 
beginning to be less productive, and, having 
lost the charm of novelty, are threatened 
with the indifference of the public. 

Giosué Carducci has this year not con- 
tributed any work to the literature of his 
country. He is at present engaged upon a 
poem to be called ‘La Battaglia di Legnano’ 
and upon a ‘Storia del Risorgimento 
Italiano.’ The latter is awaited with im- 
patience, for the writer is expected to give a 
picture of the literary, artistic, and political 
movement of our renaissance, which Vivaroni 
in his too careful ‘ Storia critica del Risorgi- 
mento’ has not succeeded in tracing with 





such masterly strokes, nor in endowing with 
such colours of truth and possibility, as 
befit an historian and an artist. Carducci 
has also promised a work in several volumes 
dealing with the early Italian theatre, a 
work which is eagerly looked forward to by 
students. Mario Rapisardi—the rival, some 
call him, of Carducci—has, like the latter, 
neglected the muse of poetry. I do not 
think that I need take much notice of a 
few cantos entitled ‘Nel XX. Settembre’ 
and ‘Africa Orrenda,’ which have all the 
defects of Rapisardi and only in a few 
instances show signs of the lyric in- 
spiration, the beautiful imagery, and the 
powerful thought of the ancients. These 
cantos can certainly not be classed with 
those collected under the title ‘ Giustizia.’ 
Marradi, D’Annunzio, Panzacchi, and Graf 
have confined themselves to sending a few 
verses to the more important reviews. A 
strong intellect—Antonio dalla Porta—has 
turned out some curiosities in ancient metres, 
and more especially in the form of sestets. 
Though D’Annunzio has been silent, his 
disciples have not been idle, but I must 
content myself with mentioning Diego 
Angeli (‘La Citta della Vita’), C. Giorgeri- 
Contri (‘Convegno dei Cipressi’), and F. 
Pastonchi as those who might easily do 
better by obeying their own inspirations 
instead of following the movement which 
has been made fashionable in France by 
the décadents and in Italy by the ‘“‘ D’Annun- 
zieggianti.” Arturo Colautti has followed 
his own ideas in the ‘ Canti virili,’ introduc- 
ing into his poetry the vivacity of form, the 
amusing paradox, and the happy turn which 
he imparts to all his articles, whether literary 
or political. His poetical matter, not always 
new, is rejuvenated and brightened by the 
special form of treatment it undergoes, and 
by the fact that the poet himself sees clearly 
and exactly what he wishes to represent. 
G. A. Cesareo has produced a volume en- 
titled ‘Gli Inni,’ containing much that is 
delightful both in form and idea; F. Galanti, 
in ‘Spirito e Cose,’ has written some poems 
full of tender feeling; of Alberto Cioci’s 
‘Myosotis’ might be said, as of the poems 
of Torti, ‘‘little but good.” In the volume 
by Dominico Oliva, entitled ‘Il Ritorno,’ 
the pieces headed ‘San Francesco d’ Assisi’ 
and ‘ Al mio bambino’ are by far the most 
delightful; and a collection by Marino 
Marin, ‘I Sonetti Secolari,’ has a laudatory 
preface by Panzacchi. 

The great event of the year is the new 
book by Ada Negri, entitled ‘Tempeste.’ 
After the unexpected success of ‘ Fatalita,’ 
which gave proofs of exceptional lyric talent, 
this volume was looked forward to with 
great impatience. It was hoped that the 
ideas borrowed from Walt Whitman would 
be strengthened by a noble and original 
element, and it was thought that to certain 
social axioms hitherto ill-expressed would be 
given bold and free utterance. The poetic 
baptism of social claims and of Socialism 
itself was expected to bring comforting and 
strengthening results. ‘Tempeste,’ how- 
ever, has all the defects of ‘ Fatalita,’ which 
time and study should have eliminated. 
The lyre of Ada Negri has but one string; 
the greater part of her movements are well 
known, and the variations lack that spon- 
taneity and ingenuous inspiration which 
contributed so greatly to the success of 
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‘Fatalita.’ Though ‘Tempeste’ is not in- 
trinsically inferior to the author’s preceding 
volume, it nevertheless furnishes us with 
fewer hopes concerning this elementary- 
school mistress of Motta Visconti, singu- 
larly favoured by fortune since her début, 
and now—to the surprise of her Socialist 
friends—married to a wealthy manufacturer. 

I have stated that D’Annunzio has not 
published any fresh volume of poetry, but 
in one of his lectures he included ‘ L’ Allegoria 
dell’ Autunno,’ some verses written long since, 
and forming the better part of the little work; 
and he has contributed to romantic litera- 
ture ‘Le Vergini delle Rocce,’ the first of a 
cycle to be called ‘I Romanzi del Giglio.’ 
The commercial success of the book has not 
proved its value, but simply testifies to the 
power of curiosity. This publication of 
the ‘ Vergini delle Rocce’ has laid bare 
a series of plagiarisms committed by 
D’Annunzio, both in his verse and his 
prose, from French, Russian, and Italian 
authors, and these not amongst the least 
celebrated. The defence set up by his 
friends and by himself in a letter to his 
translator has not dispelled the unfavourable 
impression made by the revelations of Enrico 
Thovez, for these not only robbed him of 
originality of conception, but proved that he 
had borrowed from other writers even the 
form of many of his most beautiful passages. 
The philosophical conception of his last novel 
is inspired by some ill-digested theories of 
Nietzsche, while its general structure is 
borrowed from a French work. The pre- 
dominant idea recalls Gemma Ferruggia’s 
‘Follie Muliebri,’ a work which in Miss 
Helen Zimmern’s excellent translation 
called forth high praise from the English 
press. D’Annunzio bases his novel upon 
social theories which have long since passed 
out of fashion, and which have been aban- 
doned owing to the new course democracy has 
taken in every country. His hero wishes to 
create the future king of Rome—the higher 
man—and selects the mother of this ruler 
of peoples, of this avenger of ancient tradi- 
tions, from a family of lunatics. Three 
girls attract him—Anatolia, Massimilla, and 
Violante, respectively personifying love, 
spirituality, and maternity. But he, desiring 
all three, is unable to make up his mind, 
and he may perhaps obtain ‘‘ La Grazia” in 
the sequel, which, however, will not be the 
author’s next publication, since he now 
intends to turn to the cycle of impassioned 
romance known as the ‘ Roman de la Rose.’ 
The work is made less sympathetic to 
Italians by the fact that one of the most 
important characters professes a great long- 
ing for the return of the Bourbons, whose 
name is still, and will be for some time to 
come, in bad odour in a country containing 
hundreds of thousands who have been 
taught to abhor it as that of an autocratic 
and oppressive race. Artistically D’An- 
nunzio’s novel may be considered as a single 
chapter in a story, not so much because it 
contains a solitary line of fact as because 
it describes a state of mind that turns upon 
a single step, the falling in love of the 
egotistical hero. In this work D’Annunzio 
still shows himself a master of style, but in 
spite of all that can be said, his language, 
though essentially Italian, lacks that spon- 
taneity and clearness indispensable to 
modern prose, and especially to that form 





of it found in narrative. The ‘Vergini 
delle Rocce’ leaves a = impression in 
depresses instead of 


the reader’s mind, an 
raising the spirits. 

By way of contrast, a work which 
Fogazzaro has entitled ‘Piccolo Mondo 
Antico’ is most benign, and it has rightly 
been extolled everywhere as a masterpiece. 
The author carries us back to 1859; here the 
hopes and the struggles, the greatness and 
the meanness, the minds and the hearts of a 
little world are set forth with delightful 
fidelity, without any striving after ‘‘ obscure 
things,” without any posing, and yet with 
a certain grandeur and goodness of spirit, 
the two characteristics of Fogazzaro’s whole 
work. He makes his ’59 bear a strong 
resemblance to the present year of grace in 
all that has regard to the freshness of hope 
and the desire for a high standard of 
national morality. Besides these two 
novels, which divided the attention of 
the public, I must note ‘Il Tenente dei 
Lancieri,’ by Girolamo Rovetta, less volu- 
minous than his earlier works, and giving 
proofs of real progress in the art of story- 
telling. The scene is laid in Milan and in 
middle-class surroundings, which Rovetta 
depicts with wonderful simplicity, working 
up his story to an enthralling finish. The 
plot is excellently contrived, and the action 
proceeds rapidly and with ever-increasing 
interest. The rest of the productions in the 
field of romance are of only secondary value. 
‘La Bottega del Cambiovalute,’ by Castel- 
nuovo, is pleasant reading, whilst ‘L’ Amore,’ 
by F. de Roberto, dallying midway between 
science and romance, will not satisfy either 
people who desire such physiological studies 
as those of Stendhal or readers in search of 
a novel full of movement and life. Marco 
Praga has issued a volume of stories to 
enrich that theatrical literature which has 
so many devotees in France, and which is 
represented in Italy y Bee volume only of 
any real value, ‘Gli Artisti di Teatro,’ by 
A. Ghislanzoni. Praga’s stories, artistically 
considered, scarcely reach the level of 
mediocrity. Barrili and Farina, sympathetic 
narrators who write in a peaceful strain, have 
respectively produced ‘Fior d’Oro’ and 
‘Tl Numero 13,’ the latter story headed 
by a curious and discursive preface on how 
to write a novel. I must also record ‘ Vecchie 
Storie d’ Amore’ and ‘L’ Ave,’ by Adolfo 
Albertazzi; ‘Quando Amore Spira,’ by 
G. A. Cagna; ‘ Passioni Illustri,’ by Dino 
Mantovani; ‘Le Trasfigurazioni,’ by C. A. 
Levi; and ‘Il Destino,’ by 0. Grandi. 

The contributions women have made to fic- 
tion are slight. ‘Anima sola,’ however, by 
Neera, belonging to that branch of literature 
that may be justly styled egoistic, is worthy 
of praise, and so is the ‘ Sulle due rive,’ by 
Bruno Sperani (Beatrice Speraz), who is 
always vigorous and profound. Matilde 
Serao, the best of our lady novelists, has 
published a single work, ‘ L’ Indifferente,’ 
which is not equal to her former books; 
she is preparing a volume of tales, a record of 
impressions of travel, ‘Nel paese di Gesu,’ 
and a volume of prayers. Gemma Fer- 
ruggia has just brought out her new novel, 
‘Tl Fascino,’ which had great success when 
appearing serially in the Corriere della Sera. 

istory and criticism have been diligently 
cultivated ; but the rapid exhaustion of my 
space forbids anything more than a mention 





of the most important works. The twenty. 
fifth anniversary of the entry of the Italian 
troops into Rome has naturally given rise 
to a numerous literature—for instance, 
to Pesci’s ‘Come siamo entrati in Roma,’ 
and Barrili’s ‘Alle porte di Roma con 
Garibaldi’; while Bersezio has seized the 
opportunity of bringing out the last volume 
of his highly ss gag book ‘Il Regno di 
Vittorio Emanuele,’ a volume which deals 
with the events that led up to the occupation 
of Rome and those that followed it down 
to the death of the monarch. The publica- 
tions that throw most light on the period 
of our risorgimento are the ‘ Italia’ of General. 
Corsi, ‘Carlo Alberto e le perfidie Aus- 
triache,’ by Vayra, and ‘I Fratelli Ruffini, 
by Faldella; while Roux, the Turin pub. 
lisher, has started a Rivista Storica del 
Risorgimento Italiano, which is likely to 
prove of much service. Gabotto has brought 
out the third volume of ‘ Lo Stato Sabaudo 
da Amedeo VIII. a Emanuele Filiberto,’ 
proving that Piedmont, contrary to general 
belief, did not remain inaccessible to Human- 
ism; and Raulich has printed a monograph 
on Carlo Emanuele I. 

In Italy, as in France, there has been a: 
great outburst of Napoleonic literature. 
Guido Biagi joined Masson in writing. 
‘Napoléon inconnu’ (see Athen. No. 3538), 
and a large and praiseworthy, although in 
many points faulty work has been com- 
menced by Umberto Silvagni, ‘ Napoleone 
Bonaparte ed i suoitempi.’ Science has also 
taken possession of Napoleon, and the illus- 
trious Tebaldi has given the results of his 
investigations in ‘Napoleone: una pagina. 
Storico-Psicologica del Genio.’ According 
to him, Napoleon was not epileptic in the 
proper signification of the word, although 
exhibiting several characteristics of epilepsy; 
he was neurotic. The remarks on Napoleon’s 
thoughts, sentiments, and conduct are ex- 
cellent. I must not omit ‘Gli Augures,’ a 
precious contribution to the history of the 
Roman clergy by Spinazzola; the ‘ Banditi 
della Repubblica Veneta’ of Molmenti; 
‘La Riforma Religiosa in Liguria,’ by 
Michele Rossi, a valuable contribution to 
the study of a little-known topic, the in- 
fluence of the Reformation at Genoa; or 
‘L’Immigrazione dei Gesuiti Spagnoli in 
Italia,’ by Vittorio Cian. 

In literary criticism the most important 
event has been the appearance of a mono- 
graph ‘ Vita e Poesie di Sordello di Goito,’ in 
which De Lollis gives quite’a new view of the 
character of Sordello and one quite different 
from that drawn by Dante. Fabris has pub- 
lished a volume of praiseworthy ‘Studi 
Alfieriani,’ and Madame Zampini Salazar 
an accurate and appreciative essay on 
‘Roberto ed Elisabeth Browning.’ Science, 
which has experimented on Napoleon, has 
also selected Byron as a subject for study, 
and Giovanni Mingazzini has printed a 
brochure ‘Sullo Stato mentale di Lord 
Byron.” He admits that any one who 
should attempt to reduce to a definite 
morbid type the psychopathic manifesta- 
tions that occur in Byron’s life would 
fail in the endeavour. He says that there 
is an absence of equilibrium. In the first 
five lustres there was a lack of equilibrium 
in the affections; in the sixth, besides the 
lack of balance, there is also the effect of 
alcoholism and opium eating. Mingazzini 
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seems to attribute to drinking the epileptic 
attack which Byron had after a violent scene 
with the Suliotes. In thirteen days he had 
five seizures. Patrizi, a disciple of Lom- 
proso, has written a ‘Saggio Critico-Antro- 
pologico su G. Leopardi,’ in which he 
unwillingly comes to the conclusion that 
Leopardi was epileptic. Morsellihas produced 
a splendid work on the material, moral, 
and intellectual movements of the century, 
‘L) Eredita Materiale, Morale, e Intellettuale 
del XIX. Secolo,’ in which he examines 
separately and impartially the phenomena 
of the struggle for existence, intensified and 
rendered almost ferocious by the increased 
means of resistance and combat. On the 
one hand, we see an increase in the number 
of lunatics and suicides; on the other, 
morality is steadily emancipating itself from 
the theocracy, and sociology is preparing a 
better future for the disinherited. 

The question of the future is especially 
attracting the attention of men of science, 
anthropologists and biologists more par- 
ticularly, of whom the new ideas have taken 
considerable hold, finding among them 
some fervent apostles. Social questions 
have excited much interest in Italy as well 
as elsewhere — more, in fact, because the 
uneducated classes, in spite of the improve- 
ment mentioned above, are still open to the 
influence of any one who speaks of present 
needs and promises a future paradise. Social- 
ism is more distinctly divided from anarchy 
than in other countries and is rapidly 
spreading throughout Italy, seizing any 
and every opportunity of expansion, and 
already counting ten representatives in our 
Parliament. As yet the party confines 
itself to issuing tracts for the masses and 
carrying on its propaganda by the help of 
magazines, and does not venture on books. 
Augias in his volume ‘ Societa, Socialismo, 
e Anarchia,’ while combating some Social- 
istic ideas, does not conceal the fact that 
the question is growing and that it is 
both prudent and necessary to anticipate 
the movement if we do not want to be 
swept away by it, and suggests the adop- 
tion of some portions of the measures 
advocated by the Socialists. Pancera 
is concerned at the spread of Socialistic 
theories even among holders of university 
chairs—a fact complained of lately in 
Parliament by the group of extreme Con- 
servatives—and in ‘Il Socialismo e Ja Scuola’ 
he desires to make the school a real and 
healthy preparation for life, excluding, or 
making very small concessions to, modern 
progress. He not only exaggerates in say- 
ing that the lay school is at bottom simply a 
materialistic school and destroys the national 
conscience and the great patrimony of idealism 
bequeathed by the Italian Renaissance, but 
he goes so far in the direction of the grotesque 
as to propose a league of teachers to secure 
the inviolability of the country and the 
family, with the intention of arresting the 
tide of social evolution from flooding our 
young nation. Edoardo Soderini occupies 
himself with the ‘ Socialismo Cattolico.’ He 
sums up the Socialistic movement, taking for 
his guide the Encyclicals of Leone XIII. 
But Leone XIII. is, perhaps, not a con- 
vinced Socialist; his Socialism is rather a 
mixture of economical and religious doctrines, 
tended to increase the influence of the 
‘Papacy. Thus in Italy, especially in Venetia, 





the banking and economical methods sub- 
serve the clerical propaganda, and in Austria 
the religious sentiment is turned to account 
by the Socialist propaganda. 

Francesco Edelman in his book—a thing 
of no great importance—treats of the ‘ Re- 
lazioni dell’ Italia col Papato in caso di 
Guerra,’ and maintains that the abolition of 
the law of guarantees, which was due to 
Bonghi, would be useless, if not positively 
hurtful. Edmondo de Amicis has lately been 
converted to Socialistic doctrines; and such 
is the interest taken in labour questions that 
Pasquale Villari, the author of the admirable 
‘Lettere meridionali,’ is now examining the 
condition of the straw plaiting trade in Tus- 
cany. Paolo Orano, a well-known student 
of the social sciences, has been investigating 
the Sardinian problem, and has collected 
abundant evidence regarding it in ‘Psi- 
cologia della Sardegna.’ The work seems, 
however, incomplete, and the question has 
also, perhaps, been insufficiently studied by 
De Stefani in ‘Le Condizioni economiche 
e sociali della Sardegna.’ 

In art matters the field is principally 
occupied by contributions to the history of 
art in the shape of monographs and articles 
by Rasi, Gandolfi, Mazzoni, Torchi, Pan- 
zacchi, Corazzini, Venturi, Cantalamessa, 
&c. In the dramatic world an important 
work has appeared, the ‘ Dizionario dei 
Comici Italiani’ of Luigi Rasi. 

The books of travel are necessarily to a 
large extent conditioned by our war in 
Africa, the most important contribution to 
our knowledge of the peoples federated 
against us being the ‘ Harrar’ of Robecchi- 
Bricchetti, which would have been most 
useful to us had it appeared before we em- 
barked in the colonial enterprise which has 
assumed such an unpromising aspect. The 
other volumes of travel which are of some 
value are ‘ Quattro Anni fra i Birmani,’ by 
Leonardo Fea ; ‘ Le Sorgenti del Giuba,’ by 
Bottego; and ‘I Caduvei’ of Guido Bog- 
giani. 

In concluding my article I may mention 
the fourth volume of an important and 
colossal work, ‘La Storia del Metodo Speri- 
mentale in Italia,’ by Caverni. It is a most 
exhaustive and important performance. 

This is a short and incomplete sketch of 
the literary movement in Italy, which forms 
a large contribution to the general culture 
of Europe, and gives ample promise of 
what it may be in the future. Young, 
strong, feverishly studious, and laborious, 
Italy is passing through a fertile period of 
preparation which will before long lead 
to a great and splendid display of her 
artistic, literary, and scientific vitality. 

Axperto Manzi. 


NORWAY. 

BeroreE recording my impressions of the 
books that during the last twelvemonth 
have appeared in the Norwegian language 
I feel compelled to state what I consider of 
the greatest importance, in order to fairly 
judge the intellectual standard of Norway— 
that by degrees, and this year more than 
ever, Norwegian literature is limited to 
fiction, and to fiction alone. Those in 
Norway who are occupied with research or 
philosophy would scarcely trouble them- 
selves to write for a general public. There- 
fore, with the exception of some articles in 








reviews, and some purely scientific or 
specialist publications, the books written 
over here other than fiction can be easily 
counted. 

The first place among these belongs to 
Dr. Fritzner’s ‘Dictionary of Old Nor- 
wegian,’ in three volumes, and Mr. Hans 
Ross’s ‘ Dictionary of Norwegian Dia- 
lects. Both these works have met with 
the highest approval. Here also it may 
be mentioned that an edition of the 
collected literary works of Ivar Aasen, 
the octogenarian founder of the study of 
peasant dialects, is in active preparation. 
This edition, however, will not include 
his celebrated grammar and dictionary of 
dialects. Miss Clara Tschudi, well known 
for her interesting biographies of queens, 
has brought out the third and concluding 
volume of her life of Marie Antoinette. The 
other historical publications would appear 
to be compiled for juvenile readers only. 
W. C. Aamot, a naval officer, gives a pic- 
turesque account of his personal experiences 
in China in his book ‘ Through the Land 
of the Yellow Skins.’ Peary’s journey 
through Greenland has been, under the 
title of ‘Among the Neighbours of the 
Pole,’ depicted by Eivind Astrup, whose 
tragic end last Christmas called forth the 
deepest regret and sympathy of all his 
countrymen. 

Three publications connected with the his- 
tory of literature may also be noted. Firstly, 
Vilhelm Olsvig in his vehement and incisive 
dissertation on our Northern Moliére, Ludvig 
Holberg, asserts that he was largely in- 
debted to his English contemporaries, espe- 
cially to Addison, and that on this account 
he suffered no little annoyance from the 
‘‘ Niedersichsische” literary coterie then 
dominant at Copenhagen. Olsvig’s book 
has met with much adverse criticism, in the 
main, perhaps, due to his dictatorial tone, 
and called forth a cutting reply from Hol- 
berg’s principal Danish advocate, Christian 
Bruun. Secondly, Hjalmar Christensen deals 
with more modern subjects in his volume 
entitled ‘Northern Artists,’ which, in addi- 
tion to valuable character sketches of Arne 
Garborg and the Swedish Ola Hansson, 
contains an excellent study on the charming 
poet Kristian Elster, who died—alas, too 
early !—several years ago. Of superior 
merit to either of the preceding may be 
considered the essays by Nils Kjer, as well 
on account of their literary merit as for 
their brilliant delineation and representa- 
tion. The papers on Blaise Pascal and 
Edgar Poe deserve to rank as real master- 
pieces. By this volume alone the author 
has gained for himself a place beside Carl 
Nerup as one of Norway’s chief critics, 
but the latter is principally occupied in 
writing for reviews. 

Speaking of reviews, it is a comparatively 
easy transit to fiction. The American maga- 
zine the Forum published in its number 
for May, 1896, an article by Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson on ‘Modern Norwegian 
Literature.’ It was reprinted in Norway, 
and attracted much notice by its stirring 
language and vigorous conceptions; but 
it also aroused contradiction, because not 
only does it pass a sweeping judgment 
on our dialect literature, but it is also 
aimed at its chief representative, the popular 
and all but revered Arne Garborg; then 
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it entirely ignores so eminent an author as 
Gunnar Heiberg, and, on the whole, dis- 
parages any literary effort which is not to 
some degree concerned with ethical progress. 

However, Bjérnson’s name brings us at 
once to the greatest literary event of the 
year, as about Christmas he published 
the second part of his magnificent drama 
‘Beyond Natural Capacity.’ Twelve years 
ago appeared the first part. There he had 
forced us to realize the suffering involved 
in utter abandonment of self, over and 
beyond natural capacity, in the cause of 
religious enthusiasm. Now, in this second 
part, he leads us to feel with the political 
dreamers, themselves the offspring of those 
older martyrs who believed in miracles, 
their despair of any solution of the social 
questions, pointing, as they seem to do, to 
another fruitless martyrdom. 

Three acts of powerful and increasing 
dramatic force bring before us the gigantic 
struggle of the age betweem capital and 
labour as generally ending in a strike, but 
presented by Bjérnson with an admirably 
impartial distribution of light and shadow. 
The first act is taken up with the despair 
of the unemployed, their vague hopes of 
assistance from above, their abrupt change 
from brutal defiance to abject despondency ; 
also with their leaders’ steadfast energy and 
steadfast resolve, though by degrees, in face 
of such flabby helplessness, there is fore- 
shadowed the wild resolution of one desperado 
among them to make appeal to death’s 
supreme argument. The second and third 
acts depict, in sharp, clearly defined 
outlines, the employer, firm, intelligent, 
and self-reliant through superior culture, 
with a gentleman’s commanding and dig- 
nified bearing when the hour of danger 
arrives. But, before the third act shows us 
the execution of the anarchist’s solution at 
the ostentatious meeting of the employers’ 
union, Bjérnson makes the fanatic in the 
second act take a touching farewell of his 
sister, and, highstrung as he is, he all 
but succeeds in making her comprehend 
his visionary aim, which is to proclaim the 
martyr’s creed for which he is dying. The 
supreme tenderness of this scene imparts 
such a wealth of lyric power to the piece that 
the entire absence throughout of the erotic 
element is not even perceived. The mine 
explodes, the perpetrator of the crime being 
among its immediate victims. Of the sur- 
vivors, the leader of the strike goes mad, the 
master is made a cripple. Thus we meet 
them again in the fourth act, which deals 
all but exclusively with the anarchist’s sister. 
Bjornson has personified in her the horror 
and distress excited by the consequences of 
the lawless desire to seek beyond the finite 
a decisive means of penance for all this 
earth’s misery. But even in her supreme 
distress Faith and Hope are at her side. 
It would seem that Bjornson either eannot 
or dare not look upon this world’s misery 
as entirely hopeless ; his mind, simple as a 
child’s, turns away from what is inhuman, 
and guides him through the shadows of 
death to the shining fountains of comfort 
and courage. With somewhat daring real- 
ism he brings these genii in person on the 
scene, a youth and a maid whom he names 
Credo and Spera. The childlike faith they 
proclaim will seem to most of us somewhat 
feeble in connexion with his doctrine at the 





end, that it issafest to becontent with what we 
have on earth, when he hies for consolation 
to earthly solace, which he seems chiefly to 
find in the newest discoveries on the terri- 
tories of aéronauts and electricians, but also 
in the early training of the young to form 
associations for the benefit of the common- 
weal, something resembling English ethical 
societies. But be all this as it may, Bjirn- 
son has produced a drama of overwhelming 
force and effect, marked by varied delinea- 
tion of human characteristics and clear 
analysis of social problems, and also full 
of genuine pathos and poetical touches. 
Weighed in a balance, it would turn the 
scale against most of our modern tragedies. 

Our other ‘“‘ grand old man” has no share 
in this year’s literature. Ibsen is accus- 
tomed to publish only every other year, and 
will therefore probably present us towards 
Christmas with a new theme for discussion. 
Jonas Lie, however, never disappoints us 
of one new novel annually ; this time it is 
‘When the Sun Sets,’ which enjoyed a 
great success, though it is not in Lie’s best 
style. It deals with the disastrous influ- 
ence on a home of the wife’s infidelity, 
and shows at the end how the husband, 
at last suspecting his wife’s proceed- 
ings, arranges matters in such a way 
that the next time she goes to meet her 
lover she cannot fail to meet also certain 
death. All this, however, is related with 
the most absolute discretion and tact of 
that high-bred ‘“ impressionism ”’ of which 
this practised delineator of wedded life has 
so long had supreme mastery. 

The two names best known after those of 
the preceding three great masters of their 
art are Gunnar Heiberg and Arne Garborg, 
but neither of these authors has published 
anything this year. This also applies to 
Theodor Madsen, Hans Kinck, and N. Collett 
Vogt, who among the younger writers have 
given promise of excellent results. Yet, 
taken altogether, the book harvest this year 
has been a good average one. Quite twenty 
authors deserve honourable mention. 

To begin with the most prominent, 
Sigbjorn Obstfelder has made good the 
reputation which his wenderful poems 
gained for him by two stories, ‘Life’ and 
‘The Lowland.’ They are highly finished, 
but their poetic glamour is so refined and 
so thoroughly individual that it is just as 
impossible to do them justice by description 
as it would be to turn genuine music into 

rose, or describe in words a painting of 

ossetti or of Puvis de Chavannes. It is 
no exaggeration to say of Obstfelder that 
his every word possesses a soul. Thomas 
Krag also reveals an unusually artistic dis- 
position, for though no doubt he is much 
indebted to Victor Hugo’s ‘L’Homme qui 
rit’ for his splendid novel ‘The a 
Snake,’ yet the book is full of originality 
His brother, 


in design and execution. 
Vilhelm Krag, has published two short, 
refined plays and a novel, ‘ Home Sickness,’ 


which is both poetical and energetic. Real 
poetic feeling also greets us in ‘ Bellis,’ a 
collection of stories by Miss Alvilde Prydz, 
and in the cycle of poetry, ‘Day of Judg- 
ment,’ by the artist Otto Sinding, which in 
addition displays much vigorous humour. 
The same applies to Mons Lie’s strange 
novel ‘A Dreamer’s Book,’ but this author 
also betrays symptoms in another pro- 





duction, ‘The Confession of a Criminal,’ of 
an inclination to follow the Russian pre. 
dilection for psychological research. Our lite. 
rary Proteus, Knut Hamsun, startles us this 
year with a new play, ‘The Game of Life,’ 


‘so wildly paradoxical that it is preferable 


to believe everything is not to be taken 
quite in earnest. 

The above-mentioned productions prove 
that their respective writers are determined 
to go their own way through the realms 
of art. This might also apply to Gabriel 
Finne, were it not that he seems a little 
wanting in imaginative and creative power, 
his recent great drama ‘Konny’ dealing 
exclusively, like his first great novel, wi 
the wretchedness of a home where parents 
and children vie with each other in an 
unnatural, heartless manner of intercourse, 
His last novel, ‘Emanuel Daah,’ bears 
evidence of the same tendency. 

The following authors, though having no 
other resemblance in common than that of 
a less appreciable amount of originality, 
must, however, not be left quite unnoticed, 
on account of their undeniable talent. 
Among them the first place belongs 
to Amalie Skram, who in her novel 
‘Paa Sankt Jorgen’ continues and con- 
cludes this year the account of a lady, 
suffering from hysteria, shut up in a mad- 
house, which last year gained her great 
notoriety. Her son, Jacob Worm Miiler, 

ublishes two well-written stories, ‘Four 

ays’ and ‘The Storm,’ in which he gives 
an account of a drunkard’s end, and of the 
unsuccessful love affair of a man about 
town, both written with true Danish, or 
perhaps rather French, verve and animation. 
Sven Nilssen treats of love’s psychology 
in his tale ‘The Dwarfs,’ and Bernt Lie 
sounds the praise of the elevating and 
purifying power of a strong will in his 
‘ New Forces,’ the scene being the land of 
the midnight sun. Mrs. Anna Murch 
relates the experiences of a highly endowed 
woman in ‘Roses and Thistles,’ as does 
Miss Nanna Thrane in the novelette ‘A 
Pleasant House.’ 

Peasant life is the subject of several more 
or less masterly tales by Per Sivle, Vetle 
Vislie, Sylfest Muldal, Hans Seland, Rasmus 
Loeland, Jens Tvedt, and Hans Aanrud. 
The last-named three evidently know pre- 
cisely where to look for the characteristics 
of the country folk in their own childhood’s 
homes, and their works would secure them 
an honourable place in any literary 
group. Aanrud has also given proof in 
his play ‘The Stork’ of a keen wit and 
humorous powers to present the specialities 
of street and town life. Peter Egge turns 


to the middle-class life of small towns ; 


for his trustworthy and often amusing 
sketches, nor can a considerable amount 
of merit be denied to authors like 
Jacob Hilditch, Johan Bojer, Thoralv 
Klavenes, Rosenkrantz Johnsen, Oscar 
Aagaard, Ole Bang, Jacob Bull, Dikken 
Zwilgmeyer, and Constantius Flood, but 
nothing they have published this year calls 
for special notice. 

The above short sketch will prove that, 
at any rate for the present, there is no 
dearth of fiction in Norway, a country 
which boasts of a total population of two 
millions only. And though the undeniable 
paucity of other kinds of general literature 
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may provoke astonishment, or even anger, 
it need not in the least cause anxiety. For 
jt must be remembered that Norway and 
Denmark have one and the same language 
for writing, and that the number of such 
books published of late years in Denmark 


has never been surpassed. 
Cur. BRINCHMANN. 


POLAND. 

Ir is fully thirty years since Madame 
Orzeszko began to write, and yet her re- 
markable talents are in a constant state 
of development, greatly, it would seem, 
because the noble tendencies which she 
has displayed from the beginning are in 
almost every fresh work of hers brought 
into still closer harmony with the artistic 
form. Of this her latest productions are 
a striking proof. Her novel ‘An Aus- 
tralian’ is so called from the hero, a young 
man, who has been thus nicknamed. He 
has lived a long time in foreign parts, 
has exerted all the powers of his mind to 
secure a brilliant career, and has entirely lost 
any feeling for his native land till, through 
the influence of some of his kinsmen who 
have retained their fidelity to their nation, he 
throws aside his egoism and becomes a good 
patriot. ‘Melancholy Beings,’ six stories she 
has published, depicts a series of characters 
and situations which are intended to con- 
trovert the pessimistic view of life. ‘The 
Interrupted Song’ is certainly the prettiest 
tale Madame Orzeszko has written—an old 
story of love rendered hapless by inequality 
of social position, but related in such a 
masterly manner that it may almost be 
called a small poem. Since the publication 
of his two great psychological novels, H. 
Sienkiewicz has returned to historical 
romance, but he has not on this occasion 
taken his subject from our national history. 
In his three-volume novel ‘ Quo vadis ?’ the 
first persecution of the Christians at Rome 
forms the background. Individual episodes, 
such as the burning of Rome, the gladiatorial 
combats, the martyr death of the Christians 
in the circus, &c., are brilliant and described 
with wonderful plastic power, and the ex- 
tremely numerous dramatis persone, mostly 
historical figures, are as notable for psy- 
chological truth as for fidelity to fact. 
Sewer has produced a new tale of village 
life, ‘Biedronie,’ which is told with the 
thorough knowledge of our peasantry which 
he usually displays. ‘ Country Photographs,’ 
‘The Notary’s Villa,’ and ‘ With the 
Herd,’ new novelettes by K. Junosza, 
again carry the reader into the world which 
the author knows so well how to describe, 
the country houses of the lesser nobility 
and life in the small towns. On the other 
hand, K. Glinski, who has a reputation 
as a poet, has been criticized for showing 
imperfect power of observation in his two 
stories ‘The Founders of Fortune’ and 
‘The Tarantula.’ The scene of the latest 
tale of Hajota, ‘Like a Shadow,’ is the 
island of Fernando Po, the social con- 
ditions and manners of which form an 
interesting background to the tale. The 
two latest works of Mlle. Rodziewicz, ‘On 
the Heights’ and ‘The Rose of Jericho,’ 
are, as is usually the case with her writings, 
éffective and excite the curiosity of the 
reader, but they are by no means always 
true to nature; while M. Gawalewicz’s story 





‘Ivy’ is distinguished by a gift for lively 
narrative and skill in the depicting of daily 
life. In ‘Dreams’ F. Rawita has attacked 
the folly of pedantry among women, and 
in his historical tale ‘On the Steppes’ he 
describes an episode in the annals of Poland 
in the eighteenth century. Another his- 
torical narrative is ‘The Daughter of 
Master Tarlo,’ a highly attractive novelette 
by A. Krechowiecki. Penetration and fresh- 
ness of observation, as well as an inflexible 
force of conviction, characterize ‘She is 
Alone,’ the latest effort of an old master 
in this field, T. T. Jez. ‘Against the 
Stream,’ by Madame Marrenné, depicts in 
sombre, pessimistic fashion the struggle with 
life which an engaged couple must undergo 
to secure a common future. Finally, a highly 
gifted novelist, A. Dygasinski, has this 
ear also produced works of merit. As 

ighly promising beginners may be men- 
tioned W. Berent, M. Zych, and especially 
J. Lada in his ‘Pastels’ and 8. Zeromski 
in his ‘ Tales,’ which have made a favour- 
able impression on the public. 

Dramatic literature in the past twelve- 
month has been more copious and lively 
than in the two preceding years. ‘The 
Son’ of K. Zalewski has excited re- 
markable interest, not so much through 
its plot as the excellent studies of cha- 
racter and the skill with which the subject 
is handled, which is whether he who has 
begotten the child or he who has affec- 
tionately reared and educated him deserves 
to be called his father. ‘The Prince’ of 
E. Lubowski introduces a type new to 
our stage—a sympathetic ne’er-do- well, 
who, ruined by a foolish upbringing in his 
ancestral home, subsequently, when by his 
moral nullity he has brought irremediable 
evil upon himself and his relations, sets 
in his remorse to examining himself, and 
forms the resolution to begin a new life 
in the wide world, relying upon his own 
resources. The piece has been accepted by 
the critics as one of the best produced of 
late years. Sewer, whom I have mentioned 
among the novelists, has in ‘ Marcin Luba,’ 
a play drawn from the life of the Polish 
peasantry, depicted in effective style a 
tragic struggle between the village usurer, 
who has ruined most of his neighbours, and 
his intelligent son, a man of probity. ‘The 
Mountain of Glass’ is a decidedly successful 
fairy play by Z. Sarnecki, derived from 
Polish fairy tales. ‘The Woman’s Question,’ 
by M. Balucki, and ‘Hedwig the Widow,’ 
by R. Ruszkowski, have proved amusing 
comedies, and so in a measure has ‘The 
Wolf and the Lamb,’ by Jordan; while 
the ‘Reawakened Love’ of Z. Krzywdzic 
has been well received, — on account 
of the characteristic subordinate figures, 
a Russian married couple. In ‘The Butter- 
flies’ A. Konar has worked out with con- 
siderable skill the thesis that it is first 
through the love of husband or child that 
woman emerges from the chrysalis state. 
Of the plays which have not been acted I 
may mention the historical drama ‘ King 
Boleslav the Bold,’ by K. Glinski; ‘The 
Ambitious,’ by W. Lebinski; and ‘The 
Vanquished,’ by W. Rabski. 

Poetry has recently been really enriched 
by the publication of new pieces by Madame 
M. Konopnicka and W. Gomulicki, who, 





along with A. Asnyk, are the leaders of 


our modern verse, and yet are intellectuall: 
distinguished from one another, inasmuc. 
as the first named never entirely frees her- 
self from a pessimistic view of life, while 
the second is an optimist in the full sense 
of the word. Of the younger writers whose 
names are becoming familiar to the reading 
= A. Lange and W. Rapacki, jun., 
ave published new poems, and J. Zulawski 
has on his first appearance in the world of 
letters convinced te critics of his ability. 

I may conclude with a few words on the 
most important books in other departments 
of literature: ‘Genealogy ‘of the Piasti’ 
(the first royal dynasty of Poland), by Prof. 
O. Balzer, and ‘ The Carpathians,’ by Prof. 
A. Reman, two works of unusual scientific 
value; ‘ Outlines of the History of the Most 
Recent Polish Literature,’ by the famous 
historian of our literature, P. Chmielowski; 
‘Literary Essays,’ by S. Krzemienski, a 
highly gifted writer and a conscientious 
critic; a monograph on the old Polish poet 
M. Rej, by 8. Windakiewicz; ‘The Year 
1863 in Poland,’ a controversial and his- 
torical book by a spirituel publicist, K. Bar- 
toszewicz; ‘Sketches of a Sportsman in the 
Far East,’ by Count P. Potocki, of which 
the first volume is filled with reminiscences 
of India and the second of Ceylon; ‘The 
Cities of Pisidia and Pamphylia,’ by Count 
K. Lanckoronski; and, finally, a com- 

rehensive ‘Study of Hamlet,’ by Dr. W. 
Matlakowski, a young medieal man who 
was cut off prematurely. 

A. BEetcrkowsk1. 





RUSSIA. 

I can only liken the condition of Russian 
society this year to a river whose current 
has been suddenly stopped by some insuper- 
able obstacle. The stream has not been 
sufficiently strong to break down the dam, 
nor so weak as to be stopped entirely, and 
thus, by overflowing the banks, to turn the 
surrounding country into a swamp. In 
the absence of a direct channel, it would 
appear to have been seeking a cir- 
cuitous route and trickling in little stream- 
lets through the interstices of the dam. 
Legality and popular education—these were 
the mottoes of society last year, as I then 
wrote to you. This year society has remained 
faithful to its traditions, and has put forth 
its minimum demands. A large number of 
our Zemstvos, or County Councils, have made 
representations to the Government for the 
abolition of corporal punishment, and in 
favour of the introduction of universal 
popular education. The first of these 
modest requests has not as yet been granted; 
the second has had for effect the promulga- 
tion of new measures by the Government 
for the suppression of all social initiative 
in this direction. These new measures have 
practically abolished the Committees of 
Education at St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
to which I referred in my last article. At 
the same time energetic steps were taken 
to improve the parochial Church schools, 
which are destined to compete with the 
County Council schools, and exist at present 
principally on paper. 

The Radical section of Russian society, 
and especially the young generation, have 
continued their lengthy debate on the ques- 
tion of the economic future of Russia. I 





have already told you in former articles 
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that the controversy rages between the 
“‘Populists”” and the ‘ Marxites.” The 
first adhere to the old idea ‘“‘ that the primi- 
tive collectivism of Russia is destined to 
become the foundation of the future structure 
of Russian industrialism ”’; while the others 
maintain that ‘Russia is no exception to 
other European countries, and must, like 
them, take leave of the period of natural 
cultivation, in which alone primitive forms 
of collective property-holding can be 
retained.” I told you that last year 
the Populists and Marxites joined issue 
purely on theoretical questions, and exhi- 
bibited opposite sociological views in their 
interpretation of history. The first had for 
their basis the subjective social ideal, the 
others opposed them with the irrefutable 
laws of historical evolution. In this dispute 
over principles the study of the actual facts 
of Russian contemporary life was compara- 
tively relegated to a place of secondary 
importance, just as the development of a 
eon from the teachings of the 

arxites was practically ignored. But in 
the present year the centre of gravity has 
visibly shifted to the side of politics and 
actuality, and the debates have had a less 
academic character. The single attempt 
to keep them in the domain of pure theory 
was received with little sympathy: I refer 
to Prof. Karéev, who has only just summed 
up his counts of indictment against the 
dangers of an ‘‘ economic materialism” in 
his ‘Old and New Studies of Economic 
Materialism.’ The hero of the day, on the 
other hand, was a writer who conceals his 
identity under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Volguin,” 
and whose book is a continuation of Bel- 
tov’s ‘Monistic View of History,’ to which 
I referred last year. The author proceeds 
from a criticism of the ‘‘subjective-socio- 
logical ’’ structures of Messrs. Mikhailovski 
and Karéev to an attack on the practical 
a of the Populists formulated 

y Vorontzov in his long series of works, 


to which he has added this year a book on 
‘The Artel (or co-operative collectivist 
labour union) System as the Basis of 


Russian Society.’ Vorontzov’s opponent 
assumes a sceptical attitude towards the 
hopes of the Populists, who fancy they can 
see the beginnings of a communistic spirit 
in our peculiar labour organizations called 
* artels.””’ The book contains no new facts 
or fresh data, but the old facts and expe- 
riences, supplied in part by Vorontzov, are 
handled with great skill to prove that our 
village commune as well as our home in- 
dustries, the principal forms of popular 
industrialism in the opinion of the Popu- 
lists, have already actually been drawn 
into that very process of “‘ capitalist develop- 
ment” against which they were to act as 
a barrier, according to the Populist pro- 
gramme. So far Vorontzov has been 
unable to make a substantial reply, and has 
contented himself with an ineffectual attempt 
at disguising his own theory in the costume 
of ‘‘economic materialism.” The Popu- 
lists have benefited as little by the fact 
that the remnants of that party have de- 
serted the Russian Treasury and founded a 
periodical of their own, under the title of 
the New Word. In spite of all the efforts 
of the partisans of ‘‘ popular industrialism,” 
the hopes of Russian Radicalism are directed 


to a totally different quarter. Once you 





have proved that within the village com- 
mune neither our home industries nor our 
agriculture can become the bases for new 
collectivist forms of society, but only serve 
as nurseries for a ‘‘small bourgeoisie,” all 
interest in them disappears. The collec- 
tivism of the future must again be sought 
in the town and the factory. 

Of course, this does not prevent the more 
moderate sections of Russian society from 
nourishing a feeling of tender solicitude for 
the future of the village commune. As an ex- 
pression of the opinion of Russian Liberalism 
on this vital question of thedayI may mention 
the just issued book of Th. Turner ‘ The State 
and Land Tenure,’ Vol. I., ‘Peasant Pro- 
prietorship.’ This author also recognizes 
the fact of the extinction of the commune 
under the influence of the individualist 
tendencies of the day; but he urges the 
importance of State protection for the com- 
mune against premature and artificial demo- 
lition. A representative of the Conservative 
camp, K. Golovin, has also spoken on this 
question which is agitating society in a book 
the happiest part of which is its title, 
‘Peasant and no Progress, or Progress 
but no Peasant?’ Of course, he advocates 
neither the one nor the other gruesome 
alternative, but it is not easy to grasp 
exactly what he does wish to advocate. 

In the domain of “ pure literature” this 
year has been one of the most barren. A 
large number of well-known authors have 
presented us with their works, but there is 
not a single remarkable production amongst 
them. Grigorovitch, one of our literary 
veterans, has produced a slight novel en- 
titled ‘ Folle-Journée,’ in which he has 
represented the dissolute manners of our 
fashionable world, and for which he has 
obtained a succés d’estime only. Boboruikin 
has selected the characters for his annual 
novel ‘The Princess’ from the same social 
stratum. In this production Boboruikin’s chief 
merit as a writer of fiction does not appear. 
He has failed toseize and crystallize thesocial 
tendencies of the moment. His customary 
faults for this reason stand out all the more 
prominently; I mean his photographic 
methods in the representation of his cha- 
racters, who have this time been grouped 
in the most careless and fortuitous manner 
within the framework of a sociological novel. 
Much more happy in its theme, but much 
less deserving from the point of view of 
literary workmanship, is the compendious 
novel of Nemirovitch-Dantchenko entitled 
‘A Wolf's Prey.’ The “wolf” is a small 
capitalist who preys on an entire district of 
dependent victims. His heirs and suc- 
cessors turn out even worse than he, and 
for the purpose of enriching themselves 
take full advantage of the hardships of 
bad times and famine. The positive type 
of the book is represented by an energetic 
young girl who wages war on the capitalist 
not only in the field of philanthropy, but 
attacks him on his own commercial ground. 
The characters all carry heavy metal, and 
the colours are coarsely and clumsily put 
on. Very different in subject and treatment 
is the posthumous ‘ Unfinished Novel’ of 
the poet Apoukhin, who died in August, 
1894. Here are represented the gilded 
youth of the days of the Crimean War. We 
are brought once more face to face with that 
old cultivated aristocracy of Russia which 





existed during the period of serfdom— 
ge completely dead to all vital interests, 

ut leading esthetic and elegant lives, 
The poet himself was such a one, and a 
product of that epoch. An ardent admirer 
of Pushkin, he possessed to a masterful 
extent the secret of that poet’s expressive, 
sonorous, classical, and simple metre; but 
he clothed with brilliant and artistic form 
paltry and narrow ideas. The memory of 
unrequited love in his youth, and the 
sufferings he endured in consequence, 
haunted him to his death, and constituted 
one of the principal sources of his poetic 
inspiration. Perhaps even the ‘ Unfinished 
Novel’ contains the autobiographical recital 
of that love. The elegant prose of Apou- 
khin, reminiscent of the manner of our best 
masters, took the public by surprise, ap- 
pearing as it did after his death. But even 
his verses were printed rarely, for the poet 
did not care for ~~ After his death 
the public bought up two entire editions 
of the works of the aristocratic poet. None 
of the living has come forward to dispute 
the laurels of the dead. D. Mamin, in two 
of his shorter tales, has analyzed the 
thoughts of a woman about to be con- 
fined. In one of them, ‘ Youssilavo Far- 
fara,’ the subject is the cruel stepmother 
of her husband’s little daughter. In the 
other, ‘The Enemy,’ it is the mistress of 
the house who persecutes an unfortunate 
servant and that servant’s new-born child, 
and is subsequently punished by the death 
of her own infant. The few short stories 
by Tchekhoff, ‘Murder,’ ‘Ariadne,’ and 
‘The House with the Maisonnette,’ which 
have appeared this year, can scarcely be 
described as happy; in one of them 
Tchekhoff appears before us in the guise 
of an imitator of Tolstoy’s latest manner. 
It is even possible to discover signs 
of Tolstoy’s influence on a writer so 
far removed from him as Potapenko. 
In ‘Sins,’ Potapenko’s latest book, the 
hypocritical virtues and severe decorum 
of the father of the family are exposed of 
themselves under the naive observation of 
the children in whose name the story is 
told. I need not stop to dwell on the other 
novels of this prolific writer, published in 
the ninth and tenth volumes, just issued, of 
his complete works. They all bear witness 
of powers which in other circumstances } 
sate have been dedicated to the produc- 
tion of something greater. Garin has pub- 
lished the second volume of his ‘Tales,’ 
a book which he has himself called ‘‘ melan- 
choly.” In a series of ‘‘ peasant panoramas,” 
and observations of the author on the work- 
men who were building a railway under 
his directions—he is an engineer—are | 
revealed to us some of the most disagree- 
able and darkest sides of modern actual 
peasant life. The optimistic note towards 
the end has a false ring after these gloomy 
observations. Among new authors, a very 
successful débutant was ‘‘ Melshin,” a pseu- 
donym, with his sketches of convict life, 
‘From the World of Castaways.’ Since 
Dostoyeffsky’s ‘Notes from the House of 
Death,’ this is the first successful attempt 
to find new material for this kind of book, 
and to present it in fresh colours. 

I must not omit to place in relief on the 
grey neutral tint of this canvas the shriek- 
ing rather than brightly coloured small 
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oup of “ new poets,” with the somewhat 
indistinct ideals of the ‘‘new sestheticism.” 
Even one of our big reviews, the Severny 
Vestnik (Northern Newsman), has taken upon 
itself to be the representative of Russian 
symbolism and decadence. But its manifesto 
in this connexion was more than coldly 
received by the public. Besides its pre- 
tentiousness and an absence of talent, it 
owed the reception accorded to it largely to 
the want of principle of the chief critic of 
that review, Volynski, a typical man of the 
“eighties,” who has openly broken with 
the cultured traditions of the Russian pro- 

essists. In his bulky volume on ‘ Russian 

ritics,’ Volynski endeavoured in vain to 
turn public sympathy away from our veteran 
journalistic critics—Belinski, Dobrolioubov, 
and Pissareff—and to prove that these old 
favourites of the public had an inadequate 
philosophic equipment for their task. In 
reality Russian readers never valued highly 
any Russian critic who was the champion 
of any esthetic theory, however philosophic- 
ally grounded. Thanks to the melancholy 
conditions of Russian society, which still 
continue, the Russian critic, under cover of 
estheticism, has always been a publicist, 
compelled to sail under a strange flag, and 
thus smuggle into print his contraband 
olitical and social opinions. Thus the very 
faults with which Volynski reproaches our 
critics, and which would be serious defects 
in any society where a normal public opinion 
existed, are regarded as their principal merits 
by Russian readers. Volynski consciously 
places himself above the conditions of time 
and place, and tries even to wrap himself 
in the cosmopolitan Christian flag of Count 


Tolstoy. But the public, which willingly 
believes in Count Tolstoy’s sincerity, al- 
though it has ceased to belive in his theory, 
refuses absolutely to take seriously the 


propaganda of this new critic. In practice, 
indeed, ‘‘the new estheticism,’’ combined 
with ‘freedom from tradition,’’ but too 
frequently turns out to be only a new 
licentiousness in art, morals, and politics. 
Such is the impression conveyed, for in- 
stance, by a collection of short stories from 
the pen of Madame Hippius (Merejkoff- 
skaya), entitled ‘New People,’ who is one 
of the most zealous of the adherents of 
Volynski. More hideous still does the 
“new sestheticism” appear in her larger 
novel ‘The Chrysanthemum.’ I can only 
repeat that with the general public this 
whole school enjoys very little success; our 
critics either pass it over in silence, ridicule it, 
or describe the whole circle of its exponents 
as “the asylum of lunatics.”” I have spoken 
of it at this length only because its noisy 
advertising stands out in peculiar relief 
amidst the general silence. 

In mentioning the name of Merejkoff- 
skaya (a pseudonym), I should not omit 
to note the appearance of a curious his- 
torical novel on Zolaistic lines by D. S. 
Merejkoffski. It is called ‘The Apostate,’ 
and deals with the life and adventures of 
the Emperor Julian. As a picture, ex- 
tremely and disagreeably realistic, of society 
in the days of the decline of the Roman 
Empire it is a most remarkable production, 
though as an artistic whole it lacks plot 
and coherence. 

There is little to be said with regard to 
our historical literature for the year. Let 





me first refer to the splendid monumental 
undertaking of the St. Petersburg Imperial 
Historical Society, the ‘Russian Biogra- 
eee Dietionary,’ the first volume of which 

as at last appeared after long and anxious 
expectation. A large part of the volume 
(750 pages) is taken up with biographies 
of the Emperors Alexander I. and Alex- 
ander II., the one by Schilder, the other 
by 8. Tatischef. Of considerable interest 
to your readers is the work of Kamenski 
entitled ‘Six Years of Tory Administration 
in England (1887-8 to 1892-3).’ Deriou- 
jinski has made a study of ‘The Habeas 
Corpus Act and its Suspension by English 
Law.’ Prof. Kovalevski has produced the 
second volume of his comprehensive work 
‘The Origins of Contemporary Democracy,’ 
in which he examines the legislative activity 
of the French Assemblée Constituante. A 
second and materially altered edition of 
V. Stchegloff’s ‘The Council of State during 
the Reign of the Emperor Alexander I.’ 
has appeared, dealing with the laws of the 
State. Prof. Serguéevitch has published 
the second issue of the second volume of 
his ‘Russian Juridical Antiquities.’ The 
essays on the history of Russian law by 
the late Prof. Dityatin have been collected 
in a separate volume. A large proportion 
of them is devoted to the history of Russian 
self-government. 

An important contribution to the history 
of Russian literature is a collection of ‘ Great 
Russian Popular Songs,’ carefully edited by 
Prof. Sobolevski. Alexis Vesselovski has 
published, in a completely new and revised 
form, his book on ‘ The Influence of Western 
Europe on Modern Russian Literature.’ 

Interesting for the student of the history 
of Russian social movements are the fourth 
volume, just published, of ‘ The Correspond- 
ence of Ivan Aksakoff’ and the ‘ Notes’ 
of Olga Smirnova, who had one of the most 
brilliant of Russian sa/ons, and was a friend 
of Pushkin and Gogol. 

The Moscow Society of the Lovers of 
Russian Literature has issued the second 
volume of its publication entitled ‘The 
Handsel,’ containing most interesting his- 
torical and literary material. 

Pavut Mityovxov. 


SPAIN. 

In the twelve months which have elapsed 
since the last account of Spanish literature 
appeared in the Atheneum numerous pub- 
lications have been issued of an historical 
character. This is certainly matter for 
congratulation, and reveals at least a grow- 
ing interest which every day becomes more 
definite in this branch of study. There 
may be remarked, in fact, in these publi- 
cations a distinct tendency which, thrusting 
aside the writers of general essays and 
dissertations with insufficient groundwork, 
encourages more and more the rescue from 
oblivion of collections of documents and the 
composition of concrete and very special 
monographs. Although the Royal Academy 
of History has not done much recently to 
aid this movement, for it has not issued in 
the past twelve months any new volume of 
its ‘ Memorial Historico,’ other societies and 
not a few individuals have produced publi- 
cations of value. It will be enough to say 
that the ‘‘Monumenta Historica Societatis 
Jesu” have reached the eighteenth part, and 








there have been printed in them interesting 
documents relating to St. Ignatius de Loyola 
and St. Francis de Borja. The collec- 
tion of ‘‘ Hispaniee Schola Musica Sacra,” 
edited by Seiior Pedrell, has rescued from 
oblivion important works of Victoria, 
Guerrero, Morales, Cabezon, and others; 
the ‘Antigiiedades de Valencia’ of Padre 
Teixidor, now printed by Seiior Chabas, 
corrects mistakes of Beuter, Escolano, Es- 
clapés, and other Valencian chroniclers and 
annalists ; several sheets have been printed 
of the ‘Diario de Jovellanos’; the ‘ Docu- 
mentos Historicos del Archivo Municipal 
de San Sebastian’ extend over seven cen- 
turies (1200 to 1813); the memoirs, hitherto 
unpublished, of the Marquis de Ayerbe 
refer to the sojourn of Ferdinand VII. 
at Valencay, and the commencement of 
the War of Independence; the third and 
fourth volumes of the ‘Documents In- 
edits del Arxiu Municipal de Barcelona’ 
embrace the years 1478 to 1562; and 
the tenth volume of the important ‘‘ Bib- 
liotheca Arabico - Hispana” contains the 
second instalment of the ‘Index Libro- 
rum’ of Abu- Bequer. That meritorious 
writer Seiior Quadrado has begun pub- 
lishing the sheets of the ‘Informagions 
Judicials sobre’ls Adictes 4 la Germania,’ 
and has also brought out an ‘Indice de 
los Privilegios y Franquicias de Mallorca’; 
the Count de Torata has issued the second 
volume of the ‘ Refutacion de D. Jeronimo 
Valdés al Manifiesto de D. Joaquin de la 
Pezuela, 1821’; Seiior Bofarull has given to 
the world three autograph letters of Antonio 
Tallander and the ‘ Testamento de Raimundo 
Lulio’; while Seiior Tenorio has printed, 
along with various contemporary documents, 
a ‘Noticia de las fiestas en honor de la Mar- 
quesa de Denia,’ which the city of Seville gave 
in 1599. Seiior Jimenez de la Espada has 
annotated and published for the first time 
the valuable ‘ Historia del Nuevo Mundo’ of 
Padre Cobo; and Seiior Baselga has printed, 
albeit very imperfectly, the ‘Cancionero 
Catalan de la Universidad de Zaragoza.’ 
Finally, two new volumes have appeared of 
the ‘‘Coleccion de Documentos Inéditos,” 
the first containing correspondence of the 
German princes with Philip II. from 1572 
to 1574, and the other comprising the 
documents of the Hermandad de Cordoba 
in the time of the Infant Don Sancho. Con- 
currently with this steady publication of 
documentary authorities, which are now 
made accessible for the first time, there- 
has been shown a great deal of activity in 
reprinting books that have become scarce- 
and curious—such, for instance, as the two 
works of Antonio de Guevara, the ‘ Libro 
que trata de los Inventores del arte de 
marear’ and his ‘Menosprecio de corte y 
alabanza de aldea’; the ‘Grandezas de- 
Ecija’ of A. Florindo ; and also two volumes 
of the works of Lope de Rueda, which have 
been added to the ‘‘Coleccion de Libros Raros 
6 Curiosos.” Besides, the ‘Caballeriza de- 
Cérdoba’ of A. Carrillo, which was first. 
orinted in 1625 and has become extremely- 
scarce, has been reprinted by Seiior Nogués, 
who has added a number of notices of the- 
bibliography of equitation. 

Turning to works of erudition and re- 
search, I may remark that most of them 
are archeological, and many of them 
aceounts of tours such as, from their 
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pleasurable character and apparent facility, 
antiquaries have always oy a liking for. 
For example, Seiior Villaamil has compiled 
a monograph on ‘ San Franciseo de Lugo,’ 
‘Seiior Bassegoda on ‘La Real Capilla deSanta 
Agueda del palacio de los reyes de Aragon’en 
Barcelona,’ while Seiior Almagro has pub- 
lished two volumes and a supplementary 
“album” on the museum of Arabic 
antiquities at Granada. Similarly Seiior 
Gispert has written upon the ‘Indumen- 
taria en los Crucifixs,’ and Sefior Mont- 
salvatje on the ‘Monasterios del antiguo 
ondado de Besali.’ Seiior A. de los 
Rios has described ‘Las ruinas del monas- 
terio de San Pedro de Arlanza,’ and Sejior 
D. de los Rios has published the first 
volume of an illustrated work on the 
‘Cathedral of Leon. Seiior Botet y Sisé 
thas printed a monograph on the sculptured 
sarcophagi of Romano - Christian times 
which still exist in Catalonia; and in their 
‘‘ Biblioteca Artistica,” which is intended 
to reproduce details of ornamentation of 
Spanish architecture, Seiiores la Torre and 
Aznar have issued a book on ‘San Juan de 
los Reyes.’ Seiior Garcia Llansé has com- 
piled a treatise on ‘Armas y armaduras,’ 
and Seiior Sagarra on the seals of Don 
Pedro IV. of Aragon. A highly curious 
volume has been put together by Seiior 
Rodriguez Marin on ‘Los refranes del 
almanaque.’ Seiior Mitjana has collected 


anumber of completely new facts in his 
memoir of ‘Juan del Encina, Musico y 
Poeta,’ and I may also mention a highly 
sympathetic and recommendable piece of 
artistic biography — ‘Goya,’ 


by Seiior 
Araujo. The life of Doiia Maria Manuela 
de Aragon y Pigmatelli, Duquesa de Villa- 
hermosa, by Don Vicente Orbi y Brull, is a 
costly work, illustrated with facsimiles and 
etchings. The duke was Spanish ambassador 
at Versailles in the reign of Louis XV., and 
the book supplies interesting details regard- 
ing French and Spanish society at the close 
of the last century. The volume is brought 
out at the expense of the present Duchess 
of Villahermosa, who merits our thanks for 
having rescued from oblivion many interest- 
ing documents. 

The ‘Historia General de Espaiia,’ 
written by Academicians, and edited by 
Seiior Canovas, is making such slow progress 
that many fear it will come to a standstill 
and never be finished. The only volumes 
that have lately been completed are the 
third and fourth of the ‘Historia de 
Carlos III.,’ of which Senor Danvila is the 
author. They deal with the expulsion of 
the Jesuits, the colonization of the Sierra 
Morena, the American and African ques- 
tions, and the war with England. The same 
period of the eighteenth century forms the 
subject of an undeniably interesting, but 
distinctly polemical work by Padre Miguelez, 
entitled ‘Jansenismo y regalismo en Es- 
pana.’ It is designed to prove that in the 
disputes between the Crown and the eccle- 
siastical tribunals of Madrid on the one 
hand, and the Pope and the Curia on the 
other, part of the blame attaches to some 
of the Jesuits, and it contains many curious 
documents hitherto unprinted. Not less 
interesting, yet mainly on account of the 
documents contained in the appendix, is 
the essay on ‘La separacion de Guipuzcoa 
y la Paz de Basilea,’ by a diplomatist, the 





Duke of Mandas. The three most important 
works of research that have appeared in 
the last twelve months are the ‘ Estudios 
Ibéricos’ of Seior Costa (which have 
received a prize from the Academy of His- 
tory, and been highly commended by so 
great an authority as Hiibner), and the two 
histories of ‘La Marina de Castilla’ and 
‘Armada Espaiiola desde la union de 
Castilla y Leon,’ by Sefior Fernandez Duro. 
The new facts they contain relating to 
the vicissitudes of our naval forces 
and to special points, such as the “ Her- 
mandad” of the maritime towns, make 
them most instructive reading. I may 
further mention a study on the ‘Sitio de 
Amberes,’ by Seiior Barado; one on the 
‘Apostolado Serdfico en Marruecos,’ by 
Padre Castellanos; and a history of the 
Spanish possessions in Oceania, by Seiior 
Alcazar. <A highly curious narrative of the 
“Combate Naval del Papudo’ has been 
published by Seiior Concas, who was an 
eye-witness of that curious episode of the 
war in the Pacific. 

The study of local history has contributed 
to the issue of many works, a sign of the 
healthy direction which the studies of our 
scholars are taking. Would that the laudable 
ambition they display were always accom- 
panied by a sufficient knowledge of those 
auxiliary sciences which are required in 
such investigations! The most important 
of them are the first instalments of ‘ Fueros 
Municipales de Santiago y de su Tierra,’ by 
Seiior L. Ferreiro, noteworthy for the light 
it throws on the social history of the early 
centuries of the Middle Ages, and of the 
‘Provincias Vascas 4 fines de la Edad 
Media,’ by Seiior C. de Echegaray; ‘El 
Doctor Navarro D. Martin de Azpilcueta y 
sus Obras’ and ‘ Vida del Illmo y Venerable 
Vizcaino D. Fr. Juan de Zumarraga,’ bio- 

aphical studies written respectively by 

enores Arigita and Labayru; a history of 
Vigo by Seiior Santiago y Gomez; a list 
of the Bishops of Cartagena by Seiior Diaz 
Cassou ; the second volume of Seiior Grahit’s 
account of the sieges Gerona sustained 
during 1808 and 1809; Seiior L. Pelaez’s 
monograph on ‘Los Benedictinos de Mon- 
forte’; an ‘ Historia de la Real Academia 
de Ciencias y Artes de Barcelona,’ by Seiior 
Balari; ‘Burgos en las Comunidades de 
Castilla,’ by Senor Salv4; and the sixth 
volume of the ‘ Noticias Historicas’ of Seiior 
Montsalvatje, which relate to the district of 
Camprodén. For fear of making the list 
unduly long I shall pass over the less im- 
portant contributions to local history, but I 
cannot omit the second edition, revised and 
enlarged, which Padre Coll has brought out, 
of Padre Cornejo’s life of ‘Santa Isabel de 
Aragon, Reina de Portugal.’ 

Little has appeared concerning American 
history, no doubt owing to the flood of books 
which the quatercentenary of the discovery 
of the New World brought into the market. 
In the matter of authorities, besides the 
history of Padre Cobo, which I have 
already mentioned, there is a volume (the 
ninth) in the series of books relating to the 
discovery of the Transatlantic possessions 
of Spain, published by the Academy of 
History, and a new reprint of the ‘ Relacion 
historial de los Indios Chiquitos’ in the 
“Coleccion de Libros raros que tratan de 
América.’ Of works of research I can only 





name the fifteenth volume of the ‘ Estudiog 
Criticos’ of Padre Cappa ; the first part of 
‘La Compaiiia de Jesis en Colombia y 
Centro América,’ by Padre Perez ; and a set 
of papers by Seiior Sanchez Moguel, ‘ Espaiia 
y América,’ most of which appeared in Lg 
Llustracién Espaiola at the time of the quater. 
centenary. 

On the other hand, there has been a 
— activity in bibliographical studies, 

enor Massé Torrents, well known by his 
monograph on the Catalan manuscripts in 
the king’s library, has published a similar 
work on those in the National Library; 
while Seiior P. Pastor has brought out a 
voluminous catalogue called ‘La imprenta 
en Medina del Campo,’ and Seiior Retana 
two volumes of an ‘Archivo del biblidfilo 
filipino.’ Seiior Churat has printed ‘Apuntes 
para escribir una bibliografia eucaristica 
valenciana,’ and Seiior F. Duro notices of 
‘ Algunas obras desconocidas de cosmografia 
y navegacion.’ The first volume has been 
printed of a copious ‘ Bibliografia critica de 
las obras de M. Cervantes Saavedra,’ by 
Seiior Rius, but it has not been published, 
nor will it be until the work is completed. 
The notes to the ‘Monumentos arquitec- 
tonicos de Espaiia,’ compiled by Seiior 
Rada, will be of use to those who have to 
refer to that voluminous work. 

The study of the national classics finds 
many adherens in Spain, and among pub- 
lications of this sort the chief place is due 
to the monumental edition of the complete 
works of Lope de Vega, which, as I have 
mentioned in previous reports, Seiior Me- 
néndez y Pelayo is superintending for the 
Royal Spanish Academy. The printing is 
proceeding with very respectable rapidity; 
so much is this the case that not only 
has the fifth volume—which contains 
‘“‘Comedias de vidas de Santos” and also 
pious legends and pastoral plays—made its 
appearance, but the sixth is on the point of 
appearing—in which are included plays 
with a groundwork derived from the 
history of other countries than Spain—and 
the printing of the seventh has commenced. 
All of them are preceded by learned prefaces 
from the pen of Seiior Menéndez y Pelayo. 
The same scholar is going to bring out pre- 
sently the sixth volume of his Anthology 
of Castilian lyric poets, a most recommend- 
able work alike for the introductions ia 


which the editor has contrived to combine } 


(perhaps even more successfully than in any 
of his previous writings) a copious erudition 
with an attractive style, and for a certain 
popularizing gift which the series to which 
the Anthology belongs demands, and which 
the entire absence of good manuals of our 
literary history renders imperative. We 
are further indebted to Seiior Menéndez y 
Pelayo for the fourth volume of the ‘ Anto- 
logia de Poetas Hispano - Americanos,’ 
which, like the works of Lope, he is editing 
for the Spanish Academy. The present 
instalment is devoted to the authors of 
Chile, the Argentine Republic, and Uru- 

uay. Besides these important collections 
may mention the two volumes of the 
‘Obras de Gutierre de Cetina,’ edited by 
Sefior Hazaiias; two pamphlets containing 

oems of Yglesias é Yriarte, which have 

een unearthed by Seiior Foulché-Delbose ; 
a curious volume by Seiior Diaz Cassou on 
the popular literature of Murcia; and the 
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sixth volume of the complete works of Mila. 
The third part of the ‘Literatura espanola en 
el siglo XIX.’ of Padre B. Garcia is devoted 
to local literatures and those of Spanish 
America; but it is inferior to the previous 
parts, for the author has greatly neglected 
to study at first hand the works he men- 
tions, and his book is marked by great 
lacunze and mistakes. Strange to say, I can 
find only two books this year devoted to 
Cervantes: one is a series of notices of the 

lants and animals mentioned in ‘ Don 

uixote,’ by Seiior Colmeiro, and the other 
is ‘Lo Cervantisme en Barcelona,’ by Seiior 
Carreras. Anedition of the works of Quevedo, 
superintended by Seior Menéndez y Pelayo, 
and published under the auspices of the 
Society of Biblidfilos of Seville, is an- 
nounced to appear shortly, which it is said 
will contain several pieces of Quevedo 
hitherto uncollected. 

In philology thé only book of import- 
ance is a volume by Seior Salillas, de- 
voted to the study of the peculiar jargon 
—highly curious in itself and much 
employed in our picaresque novels — of 
Spanish criminals. Senor Salillas has 
added at the end of his book two vocabu- 
laries of thieves’ language, one of them the 
well-known vocabulary of Juan Hidalgo ; 
the other one, hitherto unprinted, of ‘‘ Calé- 
jergal.”” Two tracts on Catalan grammar 
and phonology, by Seiior Balari and Padre 


Nonell, may be mentioned. An etymological 

treatise, I may add, on Basque names, by 

Sefior Arana, is in course of publication. 

Don Ismael Calvo y Madroiio has published 

a translation of the ‘ Institutes’ of Justinian, 

with the original text on the 7“ page. 
C) 


In the matter of travels, ‘ Bocetos 
Ingleses’ (see Athen. No. 3563) will in- 
terest the British public. In literary and 
artistic criticism the articles Sefior Balart 
has collected under the title of ‘ Prosaismo 
en el Arte’ and the ‘Obras Catalanas de José 
Ixart’ (in which are included, besides a study 
on the Catalan theatre and other critical 
essays, verses and sketches in prose, some 
of real merit) may be mentioned, and so may 
a sort of literary annual by Senor Palau, 
‘Acontecimientos Literarios,’ poor from a 
critical point of view, but full of facts. 
‘Sevilla Intelectual’ is a series of bio- 
oe age of artists and men of letters by 

enor Cascales, whose consistently lauda- 
tory style does not tend to make us accept 
his criticism. Don Victor Balaguer has 
brought out a little volume of miscellaneous 
essays. 

A good deal of attention has been ex- 
cited by a polemical attack on the Jesuits, 
entitled ‘Los Jesuitas de puertas adentro, 
6 un barrido hacia fuera en la Compaiiia 
de Jesus,’ by the ex-Jesuit Padre Mir. 
It has provoked a reply from an author 
who signs himself ‘El Bachiller Fran- 
cisco de Estepa,” and who calls his pam- 
phlet ‘Los Jesuitas y el Padre Mir.’ 

Regarding poetry, fiction, and the 
drama there is, unfortunately, little to be 
said. Poetry is ina languid state. A certain 
amount of verse on the old lines is produced ; 
but there is certainly nothing published 
that is in the least degree likely to astonish 
the reader, or indicates a new departure 
of any value, or is likely to add anew name 
to the well-known list of Campoamor, Nuiiez 
de Arce, &c. The only partial exception 





to this remark is furnished by the sonnets 
and madrigals of Seiior Rodriguez Marin, 
who imitates the great models of our golden 
age to perfection. As Seiior Menéndez y 
Pelayo says, some of his compositions might 
have been signed by Quevedo. In his love 
poems Sefior Marin occasionally achieves a 
tenderness that has an indisputably artistic 
effect. Catalan literature has revealed to 
us yet another poet in the person of Seiior 
Maragall, whose verses can be praised 
without reserve so far as their inspiration 
and matter go. 

In the theatre the indecision which I 
have mentioned on previous occasions still 
prevails. Neither do the new playwrights 
who claim, with laudable intentions, to put 
fresh life into the drama, succeed in pro- 
ducing a definitive work which may serve 
as a model, nor do those who have already 
achieved a reputation add anything of im- 

ortance to their fame. Seior Echegaray 

as not obtained so clear and legitimate a 
success with his new play ‘ El Estigma’ as 
with former works of his; and ‘La Mujer 
de Loth,’ by Seiior Sellés, and ‘ La eterna 
Cuestion,’ by Seiior Gaspar, notwithstanding 
the personal talents of the authors, have 
also proved failures, and so has the ‘ Volun- 
tad’ of Seiior P. Galdés, a picture of middle- 
class life in Madrid, although a dramatized 
version of his novel ‘ Doiia Perfecta’ has 
won, and continues to win, much applause 
both in Madrid and in the provinces. The 
greatest success of the season has proved 
to be ‘Juan José,’ by Seiior Dicenta, a 
drama of passion and somewhat of a drama 
of tendency, in which the writer, following 
the fashion now dominant in literature, 
sketches types and scenes from low life. 
Although the theme of the play is not 
agreeable to part of the public, and has even 
been accused of being immoral and false, it 
cannot be denied that the writer shows his 

ossession of the faculties of a playwright 
in the excellent construction of his work, 
which in my judgment is, in many pas- 
sages, superior to many other plays of con- 
temporary authors. Realistic details there 
are in abundance, and the whole play is full 
of life and expression. If the class of drama 
be accepted, it is impossible not to praise 
the author of ‘Juan José.’ Another drama- 
tist of note, Seiior Feliu y Codina, who a 
little time ago acquired a great reputation 
with a play called ‘La Dolores,’ has tried 
his hand at a drama entitled ‘Maria del 
Carmen,’ which, unfortunately, is much 
inferior to the work that made his reputa- 
tion. Seiior Feliu has sought to sketch in his 
new venture the customs of the ‘‘ Huerta” 
of Murcia, but he has not succeeded except 
in the most external part of the picture, 
and makes very little of his characters or of 
the conflict of feelings which is the ground- 
work of the play. The tendencies of our 
literary youth are indicated by the founda- 
tion of an Independent Theatre (Catalan) at 
Barcelona, where works of Ibsen, Maeter- 
linck, and other very modern authors are 
played, and by the project of founding 
another at Madrid with a wider programme, 
inasmuch as it is proposed to inaugurate 
it with an adaptation for the stage of the 
‘ Celestina.’ 

Of novels I may put first the ‘ Nazarin’ 
of Seiior Galdés, a most interesting book 
for its tendency and for the choice of the 





hero, a philanthropic cura, whose ideas are, 
in certain matters, allied to Tolstoy’s. It is 
curious to remark that while on this side 
‘Nazarin’ may be said to have foreign 
affiliations —a notion against which the 
author Se agai Te rest of the characters, 
many of the episodes, and the workmanship- 
are genuinely Spanish, and recall in many 
points our picaresque novel. The second 
part of ‘Nazarin,’ entitled ‘Halma,’ is. 
inferior—perhaps because the hero appears. 
but rarely in it. Valera has published a 
tale of Andalusian customs, ‘Juanita la 
Larga,’ admirable for its language and: 
descriptions, in which respects he is. 
always a model, and Pereda a brief story,. 
‘Pachin Gonzalez,’ referring to the cata- 
strophe of the Machichaco at Santander, 
and of little importance compared with the- 
other works of the great novelist, although, 
like them, written in a style enchanting- 
from its purity and brightness. Senora 
Pardo Bazan has collected in four volumes. 
(‘Novelas ejemplares,’ ‘Por la Espaiia 
intoresca,’ ‘Vida contemporanea,’ ‘ Arco- 
ris’) tales, short stories, and descriptions 
of travel already published in various- 
periodicals and other miscellanies, some- 
of them among the best things she has. 
achieved. Senor P. Valdés, well known 
to the British public, has just published a. 
novel, ‘Los majos de Cadiz,’ which is in- 
ferior to his previous works. A new name 
is beginning to attract attention, that of 
Senor Blasco Ibaiiez, whose two stories. 
of Valencian manners—‘ Arroz y tartana’ 
and ‘Flor de Mayo’ — undoubtedly con- 
tain, by the side of mistakes and crudi- 
ties such as every young writer is guilty 
of, passages noteworthy for the intensity 
of the observation and the colour and 
beauty of the description. In the genre 
of short stories Sefior Alas (Clarin) has. 
distinguished himself by a volume of 
‘Cuentos Morales’ of real literary and 
imaginative merit; and so has Seiior Picén 
in ‘Cuentos de mi tiempo,’ of a markedly 
liberal character and tendencies. 
Juan F. RraNo. 
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The Life and Work of Bishop Thorold. By 

C. H. Simpkinson, M.A. (Isbister & Co.) 
Tue late Bishop of Winchester belonged dis- 
tinctly to that class of divines who get during 
their lifetime considerably less than their 
due. His appearances in the House of Lords 
were neithermany nor important. He was not. 
aparticularly distinguished preacher, though 
he could write an admirable letter. The 
coldness of his manner rendered wide social 
success, such as Wilberforce enjoyed, im- 
possible for him. Yet he was a really 
great administrator and a man of shining 
holiness. His life deserved to be written, 
more especially from its episcopal side ; 
and Mr. Simpkinson may be congratulated 
on the discretion that marks his treatment 
of the materials placed at his disposal by 
Dr. Thorold’s executors. In an age of 
indiscreet biography he has realized the 
necessity of reticence, even at the risk of 
robbing his pages of attractiveness. 

A member of a distinguished Lincoln- 
shire family, Thorold received an Evan- 
gelical training, and an Evangelical he 
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remained to the last. At Queen’s College, 
Oxford, he was undistinguished, and, in fact, 
rather idle; but the death of his favourite 
sister Fanny combined with other influences 
to steady him. We may pass over his curacies 
with the remark that he threw much 
earnestness into his preaching and visiting. 
He was backed by powerful Evangelical 
influence, and became incumbent of St. 
Giles’s, and, after a period of comparative 
inaction, due to broken health, vicar of St. 
Pancras.’ He left his mark on both parishes. 
The construction of the new schools in St. 
Giles’s was due to his energy, and they 
were regarded as models for the rest of 
London. He also rebuilt the St. Pancras’ 
schools, and was elected to the first London 
School Board. He was indefatigable in 
organizing missions and holding Bible 
classes and devotional meetings. 

Dr. Thorold was appointed a residential 
canon at York in 1874. Three years after- 
wards he was recommended for the bishopric 
of Rochester. ‘‘ The Evangelical leaders,” 
remarks his biographer, ‘‘exercised immense 
influence over episcopal appointments, and 
especially with the Beaconsfield Ministry, in 
which Lord Cairns was Chancellor.” Dr. 
Thorold, however, entirely justified their 
advocacy. He succeeded to a diocese roughly 
carved out of Kent and Surrey, which was 
intended to embrace South London and its 

-suburbs. It comprised few rich residential 
districts, and Church organization was in- 
adequately endowed, or barely endowed at 
all. He had, besides, to deal with Ritualist 
difficulties innumerable, including the once 
notorious case of St. James’s, Hatcham. 


Though conciliatory in private, he was not, 
in our opinion at least, equally judicious 


in public. In 1878 he issued the famous 
pastoral announcing a policy of isolation :— 


‘*My own individual method of personally 
and officially dealing with those of the clergy 
who feel conscientiously unable either to obey 
the courts of the realm or to accept the private 
monition of the bishop is that of isolation. 
These brethren of ours are outside the law, and 
it is their own act that has placed them there. 
Where I find them I leave them; and what 
they have made themselves, that I must recog- 
nise them to be. Consequently I am compelled 
to decline either to confirm, or preach, or per- 
form any official act in churches adopting an 
illegal ritual, on the simple ground that, as one 
of the Church’s rulers, I cannot even appear to 
condone, by my presence and ministration, a 
distinct violation of the Church’s order.” 


He even went further, and thrust a Low 
‘Church curate upon St. Paul’s, Lorrimore 
Square. At the same time he protected 
his Ritualistic clergy from calumny, even 
when he had to snub zealous correspondents 
in the process :— 

‘* With respect to your last complaint, that 
Mr. Berkeley is in the constant habit of 
administering the Holy Communion to women 
dressed in the garb of nuns, who have on many 
occasions stated that they are Catholics, and not 
Protestants, I have simply to observe, that if 
clergymen of the Church of England were to 
refuse to administer the Communion to pious 
women, merely on the ground of some eccen- 
tricity of dress, or even extravagance in 
religious opinions, they would not only be 
guilty of a grave personal injustice, but they 
er make themselves liable to proceedings at 
civil law.” 


And in due course he discovered that he 
-had misunderstood the High Church party. 





‘‘He found them his staunch allies in his 
far-reaching schemes, and oftentimes his 
best officers in the war against sin and vice 
and ignorance through the lowest quarters 
of his diocese.” With the appointment of 
the Rev. C. E. Brooke to a mission district 
in Camberwell, their isolation came to an 
end. ‘If this is inconsistency,’ he wrote 
in his charge of 1885, ‘‘it is based on a 
love of justice, and I shall welcome oppor- 
tunities for repeating it.” Finally, there 
came the Lincoln judgment to alter his 
whole episcopal bearing towards Anglican- 
ism, though without any change in his per- 
sonal practices. 

If Dr. Thorold the Evangelical was 
sometimes at fault, Dr. Thorold the ad- 
ministrator did admirably. He set before 
him the unification and strengthening of 
the diocese, and from that object he never 
flinched, in spite of chronic ill health and 
private sorrows. He called his four central 
diocesan societies his Quadrilateral, and 
certainly did his utmost to keep them sup- 
plied both with ammunition and the men 
to use it. The Ten Churches Fund is a 
conspicuous instance of his genius for 
organization, and hardly less remarkable in 
its way was the restoration of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. He caught at the opportunity 
presented by the universities and public 
schools missions. He instituted “quiet 
days,” and, writes the present Bishop of 
Winchester, “‘ to the clergy, to the wives of 
clergy, to deaconesses, to lay workers, to 
ordination candidates, to communicants, he 
had in turn and unfailingly something clear 
and strong and fresh to say.” Dr. Randall 
Davidson, in the course of some interesting 
impressions, remarks :— 


‘*T have often wondered what information 
Mr. Disraeli possessed as to the character and 
capacities of the Vicar of St. Pancras when in 
1877 he submitted his name to the Queen as 
the first Bishop of the strangely reconstructed 
See of Rochester. In any case the choice was 
a singularly happy one. The conditions were 
peculiar. A diocese of immense and rapidly 
Increasing population, for the most part quite 
poor; a diocese of a shape—to use Bishop 
Thorold’s own expression—not i merely 
but ‘deformed’; without any natural bond of 
coherence, geographical, municipal, or eccle- 
siastical ; a diocese with a very small episcopal 
income and no episcopal house. Such a diocese 
re no ordinary leader if it was to be 
welded into a coherent whole, and to possess all 
the needed organisations and agencies for active 
work. From the very first, so far as I can 
judge, Bishop Thorold gave proof of his quali- 
fications for this arduous task. Apart from 
his deeper spiritual gifts, he had indomitable 
courage, quiet and persistent enthusiasm, ample 
private means, and a positive genius for metho- 
dical organisation. With steady self-reliance he 
matured his plans, formed his Committees and 
Councils, drafted their rules and assigned their 
tasks, retaining always in his own hands the 
ultimate decision upon any point of difficulty. 
Not every diocese needed or would perhaps 
have welcomed such a bishop, but in the 
Rochester of 1877 he found and filled the very 
place that fitted him.” 


He took an interest in workers outside 
his own communion :— 

‘**We went to a Hall in Camberwell for a 
Salvation Army meeting. About 500 were there, 
many quite roughs; young girls and lads, not 
too modest. The addressees were just talking, 
one woman—it did not seem at all strange that 
she should speak—spoke simply and naturally, 





and evidently felt the devil a very real and per. 
sonal foe. The singing was excited and meant 
to be. There was no attempt at making people 
reverent or quiet. They were talking and 
laughing all round. On the whole there wa 
much less eccentricity than I had expected, 
Indeed it was almost dull. The quality of the 
people struck me most.’ And he visited the 
Oxford Street Salvation Army Barracks op 
June 27th, 1882. ‘The place was full, the 
eople of a different social class to that at Cam. 
Sewell, but the meeting was more edifying and 
devotional. A youth on the platform who took 
part was really intelligent and earnest ; perhaps 
a little self-confident.’” 
He also paid a visit to Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey :— 

‘¢< The Hall holds 5,200, and was packed. Jn 
front all were working men of the right sort. ] 
shook hands with both Moody and Sankey, 
Moody asked me to pray, but I did not fee 
inclined. The singing was delightful. His 
address on copying Christ had a rough power in 
it, but it did not impress me as being’one of 
his best. On the 24th Moody came to break. 
fast at Selsdon. We all thought him thoroughl 
honest and free from cant and most practi 
He cannot abide the Salvation Army.’ 


In dealing with individuals Dr. Thorold 
could be terribly stern, as witness his rebuke 
to an unsuccessful missionary clergyman on 
p. 153 of this volume. He even ventured 
to correct Matthew Arnold :— 

“ ¢ April 17, 1883.—I saw Matthew Arnold 
at the Club. He asked me to read his paper on 
Isaiah. I asked him, if he had a chance, to 
leave out in his ‘S. Paul and Protestantism’ 
that illustration of God by Lord Shaftesbury, 
He took it so nicely, almost thanked me, and 
said Lord Derby had once advised him “‘ never 
answer, never apologise.”’ On May 29 ‘he 
told me that he is leaving out that objectionable 
passage in a new edition.’ ” 


At the same time, his letters to Dr. Boyd, 
of St. Andrews, are those of a man witha 
turn of humour, to which, perhaps, he was 
rather ashamed to give the rein. 

We need not say much about his brief 
career as Bishop of Winchester. He hoped 
for seven years of usefulness, but he did 
not get them; for he only lived to enjoy 
for a brief interval his dignified position at 
Farnham, though to temper it came a School 
Board established under his right reverend 
nose. To the last he worked and travelled 
incessantly, paying particular attention to 
the Channel Islands. He also kept his eye 
on Mr. Dolling :— 

‘*Ordaining the priests yesterday, I thought 
of you not unkindly. ‘ Will you reverently obey 
your Ordinary, &c., following with a glad mind 
and will their godly admonitions, and sub- 
mitting yourselves to their godly judgments ?’ 
‘I will do so, the Lord being my helper.’ From 
that solemn promise, no one has absolved you, 
and I do not suppose you wish to release your- 
self. This seems to me just a case in point 
where you are asked to follow my admonition, 
and to submit yourself to my judgment, in the 
use of a book, which is not well known or 
generally used, which gives reasonable un- 
easiness, and is not, in your bishop’s opinion, 4 
true expression of English doctrine.” 

Altogether we lay down the volume with 
the feeling that the Church of recent years 
has been served by few bishops more ably, 
and by none more unselfishly, than by 
Dr. Thorold. 


————————— 
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NEW NOVELS. 


A Cornish Maid. By L. Higgin. 

(Hurst & Blackett. ) 
¢A Cornish Man,’ of the old three-decker 
form, has a good deal of the matter and 
likewise of the manner of the sixties. The 
author has, however, managed to impart 
a touch more in accordance with the spirit 
of the age by introducing such later de- 
velopments as platform women, lady artists, 
and other etceteras of the modern world. 
The story—it is about fisher folk—is not 
seldom a little dull and dragging in its 
character and movement. Some of the 
people sre not badly described and sus- 
tained, especially for fiction of this kind. 
The ‘little maid” herself might easily 
have been more boring than she is, yet she 
has a tiresome way of leaving her golden 
head about on other people’s shoulders. 
One notes a mistake or two; perhaps they 
are printers’ errors, perhaps they are not. 
What spring to the eye, so to speak, are 
the good intentions of the author throughout 
the story, and who shall say that it is alto- 
gether devoid of performance of a like 
nature ? 


3 vols. 


The Disappearance of George Driffell. 

James Payn. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Mr. James Payn’s new story is uncommonly 
welltold. It is the story of a crime, but there 
is nothing melodramatic in it; the mystery 
is really mysterious, but without anything 
tiresomely intricate ; and when the explana- 
tion comes the story is briskly brought to an 
end, It is not a love story, but love affairs 
are ingeniously and pleasantly worked into 
it, and it is agreeably ornamented with 
pretty women. ‘‘ When people lose their 
spirits,” says Mr. Payn, “they must be 
very sanguine if they still expect to retain 
the society of the young.” There is no 
fear for him in this matter. The book is 
full of those good spirits and those dashes 
of fun which have lighted up all his writings. 
It is to be hoped that he has plenty more 
in reserve. His clear and vivacious style, 
without a trace of straining after effect, is 
a real enjoyment, and any one looking for 
something to amuse him and to be a genuine 
relaxation knows that a book by Mr. Payn 
is a sure find. It is the critic’s office to 
point out mistakes. On an early page there 
is this passage: ‘I see, then, you mean to 
strike, do you? July so.” It is, no doubt, 
a safe conjecture to read Justly for “ July.’ 


By 


A Winning Hazard. By Mrs. Alexander. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Iy spite of a certain carelessness, this is 
a readable story. ‘Rarely or ever’’ is a 
flower of diction which we seldom or never 
observe in the present day; and Scotch peers 
are not eligible, we believe, for the House 
of Commons. It was to the Jrish lords 
Burns had to appeal in the matter of 
“Scotch drink.” But Mrs. Alexander has 


described with plausibility a happy-go-lucky 
Trishman, who has failed as a solicitor in 
Dublin in spite of social qualities which 


erve: In his decadence he 
maintains the best qualities of an entertainer. 
“Tt was a treat to dine with Carey. You felt 


that every morsel you swallowed invigorated 
your host.” 





His daughters, who combine the national 
cheerfulness with the more practical qualities 
which mark their countrywomen, are a plea- 
santpair. Katehasoursympathies, bothin the 
slightly audacious ruse by which she utilizes 
the recommendation of her father which she 
owes to one rejected admirer, and the good- 
humoured shrewdness with which she plays 
upon the vanity of a second. Jamie Tulloch 
is not altogether a pleasant specimen of a 
Scotsman, but it cannot be denied he has 
some national characteristics. Dick Travers 
shows enough manliness and unselfishness 
to make us rejoice in his good fortune when 
the posthumous generosity of; Mr. Wincks, 
the dry old bachelor attorney, to his friendly 
secretary Kate, makes further self-denial 
unnecessary. The old lawyer and his stern 
but devoted sister are the most finished 
sketches in the book. 


Our Widow. By Florence Warden. (White 
& Co.) 


Ir is Miss Warden’s way—good enough as 
ways go—to combine the gay with the tragic 
element in life. This fusion of forces, in 
spite of the number of times she has used 
the combination, is generally successful. ‘Our 
Widow’ is not an exception. What matters 
it though at the end the mystery prove less 
than was by some expected? Mysteries, 
like some other things, have a way of 
diminishing as they are approached. Miss 
Warden keeps hers going as merrily yet 
mystifyingly as she can. This time her 
principal villain—there are two—is kept a 
good deal in the background. We should 
not have objected to more of his presence, 
but the author of his being probably knows 
best. A cold, impassive, most respectable 
‘ city gentleman” in appearance, he is in 
reality doublé with the nature and habits of 
a viveur. Hidden extravagances make this 
father of a family a swindler, and hurry 
him on to financial ruin. Great complica- 
tions ensue, involving the “widow” and 
all the party. The three daughters, care- 
fully differentiated, though all of the 
English hoiden kind, are very regardless 
of that “‘ appearance of evil” so much more 
dreaded of the worldling than the reality. 
Young men come and go very freely in 
the Bayswater house, mostly pour le bon 
motif it must be allowed. But the frivolous 
girls, filled with the spirit of flirtation and 
vanity, turn deaf ears to these honest suitors. 
Their proceedings are not to be recom- 
spews for imitation by other young 
people. In the end they, however, recog- 
nize the error of their ways and the uses 
of the despised chaperon. 


Hearts do not Break. By ©. G. Harper. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Mr. Harper has hitherto been known 
chiefly as the author of various inoffensive 
books of travel in England or gossip about 
English high-roads. Somebody has, how- 
ever, apparently been treating him with 
disrespect or injustice—or, at any rate, he 
fancies so; and he has launched out in 
what must be classed as a novel, but is 
really a shriek of abuse against a good 
many people of various degrees of celebrity 
or notoriety in the world of letters, some 
of whom are introduced under their own 
names, others under pretty thin disguises, 





a few under both. In a prefatory ‘“‘ Note” 
he assures us that ‘‘this essay in fiction 
was conceived, and in great part executed, 
no less than two years ago,” and continues, 
‘“‘Tf this assurance is accepted as frankly as 
tt is given, it will be seen that this story 
owes nothing to” various incidents that have 
“transpired” since that date. The italics 
are ours ; and speaking rather more frankly 
than Mr. Harper does, we venture to say 
that the paragraph which occupies most 
of his eighty-fifth page, dealing with the’ 
imaginary Piccadilly Newsman, was neither 
conceived nor written before the sale of the 
Pall Mall Gazette to its present owner. 
The remainder of the ‘‘ Note” is apparently 
meant to be ironical. To this feeble stuff 
is hung a kind of story of a young man 
from the country who comes to London 
with literary ambitions, and prospers for a 
time as one of a tenth-rate literary clique. 
Among these Mr. Harper seems to be fairly 
well at home; but it is otherwise in the 
rustic scenes, where he has apparently set 
himself to rival Mr. Hardy. His Zek’ls 
and Amoses are battered clichés from that 
more eminent writer’s collections, talking an 
extraordinary lingua franca composed of half 
the dialects of England. This is merely 
comic; but there are certain scenes in which 
what can only be called the less wholesome 
influence of the master makes itself felt, 
vitiis imitabile. The result is that those 
scenes can be fitly characterized by one 
epithet only, and that—though it was a 
favourite with Shakspeare, and is, it would 
seem, with Mr. Harper also, for he more 
than once puts it into the mouths of his 
rustics—is not one which these columns will 
admit. 


The Eleventh Commandment. By Halliwell 
Sutcliffe. (Heinemann.) 


By the time that young Haselgrave is made 
to sum up his uncle’s complete conversion 
by describing him as a ‘‘ Democrat, a senti- 
mentalist—in the right sense (?)—and a 
parson-hater,” we are already sufficiently 
assured of Halliwell Sutcliffe’s own con- 
victions. The whole book is, indeed, an 
attack upon existing institutions, but of too 
one-sided a nature to carry much conviction. 
There may be bishops who, under the sooth- 
ing after-influence of a good dinner, confess 
a deep-seated hypocrisy to their juniors, 
and squires who lead incredibly bad lives 
until the fruit of their iniquitous sowing 
converts them into good Radicals; but of 
such, we hope, the Church and the race 
of landowners do not exclusively consist. 
The curate Knipe, who sets forth in a praise- 
worthy spirit to overthrow humbug and 
speak the truth, loses our sympathy when 
he abandons what he is pleased to quote as 
his ‘‘sorry trade,” and, having thoroughly 
upset the above-mentioned bishop, sits down 
to write his own love story. Poor Lorrie is 
a really nice character, and much that con- 
cerns him is gracefully written. We cannot, 
however, but stand amazed that he and 
Beatrice should have been allowed to follow 
their injudicious and disastrous course with- 
out better advice from a good woman of 
Miss Lisle’s age. Perhaps, however, her 
own experiences in these matters may have 
unhinged her judgment. Domestic affection 
does not apparently come into the author’s 
reading of the eleventh conmandment, and, 
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indeed, the unpleasant tone of the story as 
a whole inclines us to think that in his 
intereourse with his fellow creatures Halli- 
well Sutcliffe has been unfortunate. 


An Odd Career. By G. B. Fitzgerald. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Besipxs the odd career recorded in this story, 
the book itself is rather an odd one. It is 
not without possibilities and even occasional 
fulfilment, but the general aspect and pre- 
sentment leave a good deal to be desired. 
There are now and again good ideas and 
original thoughts, sometimes well conveyed, 
but not always. The principal defect is 
that the whole conception and execution 
are a little too vague and uncertain, and 
leave too little impression. 


Harch Hares. By George Forth. (London, 

Lane; New York, Appleton.) 
Tre daily newspapers have informed us 
that ‘March Hares’ is from the pen of Mr. 
Harold Frederic, and that it was published 
under a pseudonym in order that its ap- 
pearance about the same moment as his most 
powerful ‘Illumination’ (lately reviewed by 
us) should not harm the sale of that great 
novel. We confess that we should not have 
gathered from internal evidence that the 
two works were from one pen. ‘TIllumina- 
tion’ suggested, as we wrote, George Eliot, 
although it is so intensely American, and so 
thoroughly fit, by its merits, to stand by 
itself, that no comparison with any other 
writer is necessary. ‘March Hares’ sug- 
gests a very different writer, and more 
resembles Robert Louis Stevenson in ‘The 
Suicide Club,’ although George Forth’s 
style is here and there a little turgid, and, 
on the whole, less pure. The volume, how- 
ever, consists chiefly of dialogue, and the 
dialogue is as easy as the dialogue in 
Stevenson. ‘March Hares’ should not, of 
course, as its title warns us, be taken too 
seriously; and neither the gentleman who 
stands on Westminster Bridge early in the 
morning and casually meets a lady, nor the 
lady who lightly picks up a companion, 
is to be held to the laws of fact. We can 
thoroughly commend the book as an easily 
read piece of fancy. 


Much in a Name. By Evan May. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

THERE is certainly much that is disastrous 
in possessing the same name as a maiden 
aunt (a lady of uncertain age and plain 
appearance) who responds to a matrimonial 
invitation from her niece’s lover in New 
Zealand to join him there, without reflecting 
that the letter is more likely to be intended 
for her younger namesake than for herself. 
The conduct of the two Miss Martha 
Hoptons and of Walter Hunt is equally 
mysterious and inexplicable in this absurd 
situation, and its dénodiment is even more 
unworthy of three sane people. However, 
its author does not treat it in the burlesque 
fashion it naturally suggests, and the reader 
must endeavour to sympathize in a serious 
spirit with the woes of the young people 
while they last. Fortunately for all parties, 
~~ are not protracted for any great length 
of time. 





The Man who Disappeared. By Rivington 

Pyke. (Bentley & Son.) 
WHueEn a man disappears—at least, in fiction 
—the almost universal order of procedure 
is that he is supposed to be dead, and ulti- 
mately turns out either to be detained by 
circumstances over which he has no control 
(Jamie, Kinraid the ‘‘ specksioneer,” Enoch 
Arden), or to be leading an existence which, 
for one reason or another, he wishes to con- 
ceal from his acquaintances (‘‘ sensational”’ 
fiction passim). Mr. Pyke has inverted this 
order, and has done it in a curiously cold- 
blooded manner, which of itself helps to 
mystify the reader. It cannot be denied 
that there is a certain ingenuity about the 
way in which the facts are marshalled to 
the same end, though to one looking back 
the mystery seems preposterously trans- 
parent. There is also more skill about the 
construction of the story than quite appears 
at first sight. The phases of emotion 
through which the missing man’s wife 
passes as the facts gradually come to light 
are rather subtly imagined, while the lan- 
guage used in describing them is kept 
studiously free from overstrain. One could 
wish that she had not been allowed, in her 
resentment at what she regards as deliberate 
desertion, to sail quite so near the wind 
with her former suitor, and that the author 
had not seemed to accept that personage’s 
conduct, which most people would call the 
conduct of a scoundrel, quite so com- 
placently. But such a wish is terribly out 
of date. 


Ceurs Meurtris. Par André Theuriet. (Paris, 
Lemerre.) 

M. Anpréi TueEvriet is a prolific writer, 
and even the long list of his novels which 
faces the title-page of the one before us is 
far from complete, and does not contain the 
last of his novels which we reviewed. ‘Coours 
Meurtris’ is a sad story of the wreck of two 
lives ; not, on the whole, to be recommended, 
although it flows smoothly, and may suit 
the omnivorous reader of the traditional 
French novel. . 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE, 


Alphabets: a Handbook of Lettering. By 
E. F. Strange. (Bell & Sons.)—The history of 
the alphabet from the literary and antiquarian 
point of view has been the subject of many 
books ; in the present it is treated rather from 
the artistic and utilitarian. In the first two 
chapters the Roman letter, the basis of our ordi- 
nary printed alphabet, is traced from its origin, 
through the various hands and schools of writing, 
up to the end of the Middle Ages. In the next 
chapter the invention of printing is touched 
upon, but the author hardly seems to recognize 
the peculiar importance of the invention which 
suddenly fixed various well-defined schools of 
writing into almost unvarying forms, or the 
curious accidents which determined those forms 
in the different countries. The forms of letters 
during each succeeding century up to the pre- 
sent time are treated of in separate chapters, and 
illustrated with pages from writing books and 
inscriptions ; wat g the book ends with chapters 
on the making and placing of letters. It is to 
be regretted that Mr. Strange did not refer 
more carefully to the list of authorities which 
he has appended to his book, for inaccuracies— 
and some of them not small ones—are too fre- 
quent. Take, for instance, the following sen- 
tences about Nicolas Jenson :— 


“Nicolas Jensen...... after gaining experience 
at Mentz and in the monastery of Weidenbach 





settled in Venice and there issued his first book, thy 


‘Decor Puellarum,’ in 1471, He also used a Very 
beautiful Roman type, not the earliest of that natury 
as is sometimes asserted, for John of Speyer hag 
already, in 1469, used the character for his Letter, 
of Cicero, and had been followed by Sweinheyn 
and Hahn.” 

Now any elementary book on printing woul 
have informed the author that Jenson’s firg 
book was issued in 1470, and was not the ‘ Deco, 
Puellarum’; and that as Sweynheim introducej 
printing into Italy in 1465 and into Rome i, 
1467, where he printed with Roman type, anj 
as Hahn printed in the same town with Dias 
type in 1468, they can hardly be said to folloy 
John of Speyer. Inthe same chapter the famon 
Tl Uline Zel of Cologne is always calle 

ell. 


On the Authorship of the First Hundred 
Numbers of the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ By W. A. 
Copinger. (Privately printed.)—The title of 
this little work seems rather a misnomer, for 
we fail to see what work Dr. Copinger has done 
in discovering the authorship of any of the 
articles. There is no word as to comparison of 
style or of any methods by which the author. 
ship of the different articles has been de. 
duced ; indeed, it appears fairly evident that Dr, 
Copinger’s labours have been confined to copy. 
ing out the names of the contributors from one 
of the sets (of which two or three are known) 
in which the names of the writers have been 
filled in in manuscript. Still the list in its 
present handy form will no doubt be useful to 
many readers for whom the information it con- 
tains could not otherwise be available, and will 
show the wonderful diligence and versatility of 
the Edinburgh Review’s three founders, Sydney 
Smith, Jeffrey, and Brougham. 


Bookbindings, Old and New. By Brander 
Matthews. (Bell & Sons.)—The latest addition 
to the ‘‘ Ex-libris Series ” is in some ways a dis- 
appointing book, and not up to the level of its 
predecessors. The author gossips pleasantly 
enough about early bindings made for Grolier or 
Maicli, about De Thou and the great French 
collectors. But there is no new information: 
all comes from well-known handbooks, such as 
those of Gruel and MM. Marius-Michel ; and 
when so much has been done of late years to 
improve our knowledge of the subject both 
from the technical and artistic point of view,s 
good deal of the inaccurate writing and careles 
statement scattered through Mr. Matthews: 
earlier chapters is inexcusable. The chapter on 
modern binding is mostly concerned with the work 
of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson in England and Mr. 
William Matthews in America. e numerots 
illustrations of their bindings show clearly their 
distinctive points: the wonderful originality 
and ability in designing of the English artist, 
the great technical dexterity 
The second part of the book treats of commerciil 
binding, of the cloth and paper covers which ar 
now so prominent a feature in book decoration. 
Though ornamental paper covers were used & 
early as the fifteenth century, it is only within 
the last few years that their artistic revival his 
taken place. On these subjects and on pictorial 
posters the author is more at home, and show 


by copious illustration to what a height of excel / 


lence this art has risen in America and Franee. 
The book ends with a chapter on the celebrated 
Grolier Club of New York, which seems, like 
other parts of the book, vaguely familiar. Many 
of the illustrations, including the Groliers (0 
which one is certainly not a Grolier), have als 
appeared elsewhere. But the book is pleasatt 
to look at and read, and though the author may 
be a little lacking in knowledge, he certainly 
not wanting in love for his subject. 

The Library of Robert Hoe. By O. A. Bierstadt 
(New York, Duprat.)—Though Mr. Hoe has long 
been known as a book-lover, very few persons 
this side of the Atlantic can have formed lJ 
just opinion of the magnificence of the library 
he has collected. Fifteen thousand volume, 
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distinguished for their rarity or beauty and 
opaieling all classes of books, are contained 
in it. The first chapter in Mr. Bierstadt’s 
account treats of the manuscripts, which number 
about one hundred and fifty, and have amongst 
them such treasures as the Pembroke ‘ Hours’ 
and the ‘ Hours’ of Anne de Beaujeu. Though 
they seem to have been collected mainly for the 
sake of their illuminations, several have con- 
siderable literary value. Among the early 
printed books there are few of the highest 
degree of rarity, though there are the Lactantius 
of 1465 and some rare Roman editions ; several : 
books printed on vellum by Jenson ; a unique 
edition of ‘Cleriadus et Meliadice,’ printed on 
vellum at Paris in 1495 ; and two early English 
books, the Caxton ‘Polycronicon’ of 1482 
and the ‘St. Alban’s Chronicle.’ Two chapters, | 
treating of the Books of Hours printed on 
vellum, which number about forty, and the 
productions of the Aldine press, follow. There | 
are in the library four Aldines on vellum, | 
including the Petrarch of 1501, which is here | 
called for some unknown reason unique, although | 
there are at least a dozen copies on vellum in , 
existence. Of Elzevirs there is a very fine col- | 
lection. Though poor copies of these books are | 
both common and worthless, specimens in good 
condition are very much the reverse. Mr. Hoe’s | 
copy of ‘L’Eschole de Salerne’ fetched 6441. | 
(16,100 francs) at the sale of Count Octave de 
Behague’s library. Let us hope that Mr. Hoe’s | 

ce of mind is not so dependent upon the 
height of his Elzevirs as was the case with some 
collectors in fiction, for his ‘largest known 
copy” of the ‘ Augustine’s Confessions’ of 1675 | 
must give way to an uncut copy in an English | 
collection. In the books of France the library 
is very rich, containing about four thousand. 
Chief amongst them as regards rarity is the 
Monstrelet of 1500, bought at the Didot sale 
for 1,220/. It is printed on vellum, and the 
binding is a masterpiece by Lortic. Every great 
writer is well represented, and the first editions 





of Montaigne, of Corneille, of Moliére, form a 


wonderful series. The last portion of Mr. 
Bierstadt’s account is devoted to English books, 
and here again we find an endless number of 
rarities. Almost every well-known book is in 
the library—Lydgate, Heywood, and the Eliza- 
bethan writers, Shakspeare, Milton, and the : 
later poets, all represented by the rarest and 
choicest editions. One very striking point 
about the library is the care that has been taken 
to obtain fine or interesting copies of each book. 
The Milton ‘ Lycidas’ of 1638 is uncut, the 
‘Poems’ of 1645 have a presentation inscrip- 
tion from the author, Boswell’s ‘Tour to the 
Hebrides’ is the author’s copy with manuscript 
notes. The first edition of ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field’ is ‘‘ from the author.” The first editions of 


areuncut. For its bindings, too, the library 
is justly celebrated. It contains three Maiolis, 
no fewer than eleven Groliers (not, however, 
all above suspicion), and a large number of fine 
specimens of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, while of modern binders of all 
countries Mr. Hoe is a liberal patron. The 
author and publisher are much to be praised 


of this little volume, and its appearance is 
worthy of its importance as the description of 
the finest private library in America. 

_Mr. F. Marchmont has compiled and pub- 
lished a Concise Handbook of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, which is intended mainly 
for the trade, and does not compete with | 
Halkett and Laing. It will be found useful by | 
booksellers who are in need of a handy volume 
for reference. We observe that in spite of Mr. 
Scott the ‘ikon’ is put down to Gauden.—Mr. 
Clegg, of Rochdale, has published Bookmen, a 
list, for the use of booksellers, of possible cus- 
tomers. It is, as a first attempt must be, 
obviously incomplete, and it unluckily winds | 
Up with Mr. Zincke, who died some years ago. | 





Mr. Clegg, with his usual industry, will no 
doubt greatly improve it by the time it reaches 
another edition. 








SCOTTISH STORIES. 

In Memories of Margaret Grainger, School- 
mistress (Hutchinson & Co.), Miss Annie S. 
Swan once more uses her considerable powers of 
narrative in pleasant parables addressed ‘‘ vir- 
ginibus puerisque.” Miss Grainger is fortunate 
in that in her thirty-five years’ experience, if all 
her budding specimens of maidenhood are not 
absolutely perfect, they have only such minor 
shortcomings of petulant youth as afford a certain 
opportunity for the craft and tact of the pre- 
ceptress. In every case some peculiarity of 
home life reveals itself as the cause of such im- 
perfections, and thus the schoolmistress obtains 
an insight into various domestic dramas which 
she displays for our instruction and amusement. 
It were superfluous to discuss thein at length ; 
suffice it that they are skilfully rehearsed, and 
even provided with a more or less suggestive 
moral. Some of the girls—Kathleen, the prac- 
tical and brave-hearted, who maintains her im- 
poverished mother and brothers and sisters on 
the rentless acres of an Irish demesne, and 
Margaret Bellamy, who resists the selfish 
matchmaking of a vulgar mother—are interest- 
ing figures, and the book is well adapted for 
the young person whose interests are in view. 
May we note that there should be no ‘‘touch 
of colour” in a Creole ? 

The north has not been so much exploited as 

other parts of Scotland by the new school of ver- 
nacular novelists, but the ‘‘ great headlands by 
the sea,” which front the land ‘‘ where Gaudie 
rins,” and Don and Dee bring down their 
tribute from the hills, are not the least deserving 
of commemoration among the natural features 
of our land, nor a whit behind other districts in 
the manhood and womanhood they produce. 
In Miss M. M. Black’s Aberdeenshire story 
A Most Provoking Girl (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier) a commendable reserve in the matter of 
dialect may be gratefully noted ; but in certain 
scenes the local humour is faithfully preserved. 
When Nannie Chalmers’s grandmother is called 
to her rest, and has to leave her faithful coast- 
guard lieutenant, the lover and the spouse of 
forty years, ‘‘turning to her valued friend 
and servant,” she 
“ thanked her for her long and faithful service, and 
said as she bade her good-bye, ‘And you’ll see your 
master has his comforts, Barbara? I trust youas I 
would trust myself. You'll see the sheets are care- 
fully aired, and that his shirt-fronts are bonnie and 
stiff, and you’ll give him nothing to disagree with 
him ?’ With tears running down her brown cheeks, 
Barbara stooped and kissed her mistress’s hand as 
she promised. ‘ Aye, mem, ye may lippen to me; 
an’ gin ye can see whaur ye’re gaun to, ye ’ll hae 
as muckle pleasure in his shirts as gin ye had ironed 
them yersel’. There’s no’ a thing I wadna do for 
him an’ you.’” 
On the same occasion Davie Todd, the smith, 
and Mr. Mair, the joiner, are struck with the 
dignified courtesy of poor sixteen-year-old 
Nannie in the midst of her woe :— 

“* Aye, aye,’ Dav said sadly. ‘ Verra pretty and 
ceevil mainnert the cratur is.’ ‘She’s a’ that ; I was 
fair taen aback wi’ the dignity o’ her, so says I, “I 
wadna intrude, miss, upo’ no account ; but gin ye 
want me afore I go, just agitate the aging bell, 
mem, and I’ll be at your service.” Ye see, I felt 
fair bound to pick my words, man, an’ speak til her 
as I wad to the Provost himsel’.’ ‘I ken the feelin’ 
fine,’ Dav said ; ‘I aye had it wi’ the iate laird, puir 
gentleman ; an’ it gi’es ye an oneesy feelin’ aboot 
the back, it does, thowsh ! Somethin’ no far re- 
moved frae a pheesical tremblin’ for your mainners’ 
sake.’ ‘The verra feelin’!’ the joiner said. ‘An’ 
to feel it wi’ young missgied mea bit o’a turn. The 
Lieutenant and the auld mistress were fell easy to 
speak to. Dod, I’ve heard the auld leddy say, gin 

e pickit yer words to her, “Speak as yer mither 
earnt ye; fat served her’s guid enough for you.” 
But wi’ missie, and the ways o’ her sae conseederate 
and ceevil, I behoved to be on my company 
mainners, an’ I did them credit, man, I hope.’” 
The ‘‘missie” who thus evoked Mr. Mair’s 
politeness is indeed, in spite of her strong 





tendency to innocent mischief, a creature 
worthy of all gentleness. There are pathos and 
humour in her history, and the chronicler is 
likely, we think, to do still better work. She 
should avoid small slips in minor matters. 
Nannie’s mother must have been ‘‘ Lady” 
Alice if her brother was Lord Brael. 

With every desire to appreciate a story marked 
by much national enthusiasm, and commendably 
free from morbid tendencies, we are bound to 
say The Braes o’ Balquhidder, by Mr. Douglas 
Aytoun (Gardner), possesses no characteristics 
which should commend it as a novel. The loves 
of ‘* Handsome Jack ”—so celebrated, we are 
assured, in the best society of Edinburgh—and 
of the Transatlantic Miss Macgregor, fervid 
clanswoman and antiquary as she is, move us 
not a whit. Quite three-fourths of the space 
which should be given to the story are occupied 
by guide-book information of the tritest descrip- 
tion. Long extracts from Sir Walter, gushing 
references to Burns, the resuscitation of the 
late Prof. Blackie in his declamatory mood, 
jostle recommendations of the climate—and the 
hotel —at Loch Earn Head and long extracts 
concerning the commoner incidents of Scottish 
history. An exasperating Italian prince, who 
lectures his Scotch friends on the usual features 
of a summer tour in the Highlands, and a com- 
plicated episode relating to a fraud in the 
picture trade, do not redeem the character of 
this perplexing compilation. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Tue Duke of Argyll publishes, through Mr. 
John Murray, Our Responsibilities for Turkey : 
Facts and Memories of Forty Years—a smal} 
volume, explanation of the contents of which 
will not be necessary to those who are acquainted 
with the author’s large book ‘ The Eastern Ques- 
tion,’ or who remember his speeches in 1878. 
The Duke of Argyll has not in the least modified 
his views of the Turkish Government. 

Tue fact of having written a successful skit 
a quarter of a century ago hardly justifies Mr. 
Pullen in coming before the world now with 
stuff which would be discreditable to an under- 
graduate trying his hand at ‘‘the new humour” 
in a university periodical. We have tried in 
vain to find any point or allegory, even the 
feeblest, in Venus and Cupid (Dent), which pur- 
ports to describe the adventures of a number of 
ancient deities, who come and wander about on 
earth in charge of one of Messrs. Cook’s agents. 
If it is funny to make the other gods cal}? 
Jupiter ‘‘the Jew”; to represent Hercules as 
speaking ‘‘ with a strong bucolic accent and 
a bluff indifference to grammar,” and drop- 
ping his h’s, or Cupid as shooting with a cata- 
pult ; or to depict the sea-sickness of Neptune 
in a steamer, then ‘Venus and Cupid’ is a 
funny book. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has naturally enough 
taken advantage of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the repeal of the Corn Laws to bring out a 
“Jubilee” edition of Mr. Morley’s Life of 
Richard Cobden. The price is extremely low, 
and therefore it is perhaps ungracious to com- 
plain that the paper is not so good as it might 
be, or that the binding is hardly a success, or 
that the index might be improved. 

A worp of welcome is due to the first number 
of the new series of the Cornhill Maguzine 
(Smith, Elder & Co.), which opens with a 
charming article, by Miss Thackeray, on the 
beginnings of the magazine. 

Messrs. Downey & Co. publish A Cuban 
Expedition, by Mr. J. H. Bloomfield — an 
account of a very old filibustering expedition 
on behalf of rebellion in Cuba. It is not 
entirely without interest, but evidently would 
not have been published had it not been for 
the attention called to the present turmoil in 
the island. 

In the pretty little edition of ‘‘ The Poetical 
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Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson,” which we 
have often had occasion to praise, Messrs. Mac- 
millan have issued three thin volumes contain- 
ing the remaining Idylls of the King, and a 
fourth comprising The Lover’s Tale, and other 
Poems. — Messrs. Constable’s reprint of the 
** Author’s Favourite Edition ’’ of the ‘‘ Waverley 
Novels” now includes The Betrothed and The 
Talisman. 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1896 (Scien- 
tific Press), contains, as was to be expected from 
Mr. Burdett, a vast mass of information excel- 
lently arranged and some sensible criticism. 
Mr. Burdett again remarks on the excessive 
expenditure on management of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, and of most of 
the missionary societies connected with the 
Anglican Church. He also points out that the 
contributions to the Hospital Sunday Fund 
from Dissenting bodies in London, except the 
Presbyterians and Unitarians, have fallen off of 
late years, while those of the Church of England 
have increased. — Kindell’s African Market 
Manual for 1896 (Mathieson & Sons) and the 
Annuaire Francais: Marché des Mines d’Or 
(Paris, Lamy) are both of them excellent 
manuals, but the French one is the more 
elaborate and the more lucid. 

WE have received the first number of Book 
Bits (Upcott Gill), an illustrated literary maga- 
zine intended for popular reading. 

WE have on our table Handbook of Arctic 
Discoveries, by A. W. Greely (Low),—English 
Literature, by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools (New York, O'Shea),—Easy Continuous 
Latin Prose, by F. Ritchie (Longmans), — 
French Tales for Beginners, by M. Ninet 
(Blackie), — Types of American Character, by 
G. Bradford, jun. (Macmillan),— Rochester Dio- 
cesan Directory, 1896 (Wells Gardner & Co.), 
—Physical Units, by M. Maclean (Biggs),— 
Argon and Newton, by Lieut.-Col. W. Sedg- 
wick (Whittingham & Co.),—The History of 
Oratory, by L. Sears (Kegan Paul), — Vege- 
table Culture, by A. Dean, edited by J. 
Wright (Macmillan),— A Woman with a 
History, by W. Grossmith (White),—Roland 
Kyan, by W. Sweetman (Digby & Long), —The 
Piccadilly Tales, by Piccadil (Unwin Brothers), 
—The ‘* Honesty ” Dores, by S. Gaye (Jarrold), — 
Sir Geoffrey de Skeffington, by B. W. Ward 
(Digby & Long),—and The Dis-Honourable, by 
J. D. Hennessey (Low). Among New Editions 
we have The Works of Henry Heavisides, with a 
Memoir by Mrs. Jane A. H. Simpson (No. 1, 
Hargwyne Street, Stockwell, S.W.),—The Old 

Testament and its Contents, by J. Robertson, 
D.D. (Black),—A Greek Grammar for Schools, 
by E. A. Sonnenschein: Part I. Accidence 
(Sonnenschein),—and Dishonoured, by Theo. 
Gift (Bell). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
i‘ Theology. 
Burkitt’s (F. C.) The Old Latin and the Itala, 8vo. 3/ net. 
Johnson’s (F.) Quotations of the New Testament from the 
Old considered in the Light of General Literature, 7/6 cl. 
Lewis’s (H. K.) The Child, its Spiritual Nature, 8vo. 5/ net. 
Fine Art. 
Figaro Salon, 1896, folio, 14/ cl. 
Way’s (T. R.) Catalogue of Mr. Whistler’s Lithographs, 
8vo. 10/6 net. 
Poetry. 


Abbotsford Scottish Poets, ed. by Todd: Scottish Poetry of 
the Eighteenth Century, Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Burns, Robert, Poems and Songs of, ed. by A. Lang, assisted 

by W. A. Craigie, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Music. 
Parry’s (C. H. H.) The Evolution of the Art of Music, 
cr. 8vo. 5/cl. (International Scientific Series.) 

Philosophy. 
Nietzsche’s (F.) Thus Spake Zarathustra, translated by 
A. Tille, royal 8vo. 17/ net. 
Political Economy. 
Hadley’s (A. T ) Economics, an Account of the Relations 
between Private Property and Public Welfare, 8vo. 12:6 
. History and Biography. 

Blashill’s (T.) Sutton-in-Holderness, the Manor, &c., 8/6 cl. 
Blaxiand’s (G. C.) Mayflower Essays on the Story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, cr. 8vo 2/6 cl. 
Cawston (G _) and Keane’s (A. H.) The Early Chartered Com- 


Hornby, Sir . P., Admiral of the Fleet, by Mrs. F. Egerton, 
8vo. 16/ cl. 

Munro’s (A.) The Story of Burns and Highland Mary, 3/ cl. 
Nichol, John, Memoir of, by Prof. re 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Selborne, Earl of, Memorials: Part 1, Family and Personal, 
1766-1865, 2 vols. 8vo. 25/ net. 

Wilmot’s (Hon. A ) Monomotapha (Rhodesia), its Monu- 
ments and its History, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Wilson’s (H. S.) History and Crit:cism, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 

Bliss’s (W. R.) Quaint Nantucket, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 

Inglis’s (H. R.) The ‘* Contour” Road-Book of Scotland, 2/ 
Torrey’s (B.) Spring Notes from Tennessee, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Science. 

Collected Mathematical Papers, Vol. 10, 4to. 25/ bds. 
Crawford's (J. H.) Wild Life of Scotland, 8vo. 8/6 net. 
Loney’s Plane Trigonometry, Parts 1 and 2, Solutions of the 
Examples in, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Lydekker’s (R.) A Geographical History of Mammals, 10/6 
General Literature. 

Brown’s (A.) By Oak and Thorn, a Record of English Days, 
cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Carter (A. H.) and Bott’s (S.) Text-Book of Physical Exer- 
cises, small 4to. 3/6 bds. 

Clifford’s (Mrs, W. K.) Mere Stories, cr. 8vo. 2/ swd. 
Dickson’s (E.) My Bagdad, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Galdés’s (B. P.) Dofia Perfecta, translated by M. J. Serrano, 
cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 

Jessopp’s (Dr. A.) Frivola, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Merriman’s (H. 8.) Flotsam, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Meyer’s (Rev. F. B.) Through Fire and Flood, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Miller’s (O. 8.) Four-Handed Folk, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 

Read’s (O.) A Kentucky Colonel, cr. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 

Searelle’s (L.) Tales of the Transvaal, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Sword of Moses, an Ancient Book of Magic, with Transla- 
tion, &c., by M. Gaster, 8vo. 4/6 net. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Babylonische Talmud (Der), brsg. v. L. Goldschmidt, Part 2, 
5 


5m. 
Hamburger (J.): Real-Encyclopidie d. Judentums, Div. 1, 
Parts 2 to 4, 7m. 50. 
Moncog (Dr ): Réponse a ‘ Rome’ de Zola, Ifr. 
Pressensé (F. de): Le Cardinal Manning, 3fr. 50. 
Sammlung ausgewiihiter Quellenschriften, 
G. Kriiger, Part 12, 3m. 50. 
Wiinsche (A.): Alttestamentliche Studien, Part 1, 1m. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Daremberg (Ch.) et Saglio (E.) : Dictionnaire des Antiquités 

Grecques et Romaines, Vol. 2, Part 2, 24fr. 


hrsg. v. 


Music. 
Wolzogen (H. de): L’Anneau des Nibelungen, 2fr. 
Political Economy. 
Antoine (Ch.): Cours d'Economie Sociale, 9/r. 
History and Biography. 
Castanier (P.): Histoire de la Provence, Vol. 2, 15fr. 
Lemaire (E.) : La Guerre de 1557 en Picardie, 40fr. 
Perret ‘P. M.): Les Relations de la France avec Venise du 
XIII. Siécle 4 l'Avénement de Charles VIIL., 2 vols. 20fr. 
Vianey (J.): Mathurin Régnier, 7fr. 50. 


Philology. 

Adam (L.): Grammaire Comparée des Dialectes de la 
Famille Tupi, 15fr. 

Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Museen zu Berlin, Vol. 1, 
Part. 1, 3m. 40. 

Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek : Vol. 5, Fléres Saga ok Blanki- 
flar, hrsg. v. E. Kélbing, 3m. 

—— (R. de la) et Léon (N.): La Langue Tarasque, 
20fr. 

Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, brsg. v. W. Geiger u. 
E. Kuhn, Vol. 2, Part 2, 8m. 

Hartman (J. L. V.): Note Critice ad Platonis de Republica 
Libros, Part 1, 4m. 25. 

Philonis Alexandrini Opera, ediderunt L. Cohn et P. Wend- 
land, Vol. 1, 9m. 

Schanz (M.): Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur, Part 3, 


7m. 50 
Science. 

Ebert (H.): Magnetische Kraftfelder, Part 1, 8m. 
Petri (R. J.): Das Mikroskop, 8m. 
Poggendorff's (J. C.) Biographisch-literarisches Hand- 

worterbuch der exacten Wissenschaften, Vol. 3, 3m. 
Rees (M.): Lehrbuch der Botauik, 10m. 
Sirot (O.): Ame et Cerveau, lfr. 50. 

General Literature. 

Aigremont (P. da’): Monté-Léone, 3fr. 50. 
André (M.): Montserrat, 3fr. 50. 
Chandplaix (M. de) : Pour un Mari, 3fr. 50. 
Chirac (A.): Le Droit de Vivre, 3fr. 50. 
Flagy: Coeur d’Or, 3fr. 50. 
Foray (A.): La Société Idéale, 3fr. 50. 
Guiraud (P.): Sa Femme! 3fr. 50. 
Maél (P.): Petit Ange, 3fr. 50. 
Mahalin (P.): Mile. Monte Cristo, 3fr. 50. 
Perret (P.): Histoire d’un Homme, 3fr. 50. 
Rameau (J.): Ame Fleurie, 3fr. 50. 
Reibrach (J.): La Crise, 3fr. 50. 
Riche (D.): Les Ressources Secrétes, 3fr. 50. 








POVL FREDERIK BARFOD. 

In Povl Frederik Barfod, whose death we 
announced last week, Denmark has lost one of 
her most enthusiastic and unselfish politicians, 
and an historian always attractive and entertain- 
ing despite his many violent prejudices and 
manifest one-sidedness. Born in 1811 at Lyngby 
parsonage, near Grenaa, he showed at first a 
very strong inclination for a sailor’s life, and 
was, for a long time, a backward and desultory 


manently took up his residence in the Danish 














































































capital, he began to display a manifold lite = 
activity. It was his habit, during the summer Chi 
months, for many years, to undertake anti. 201 
quarian walking tours through the land, and fifte 
collect information from the various church de. 
registers and other local archives. The first Ho! 
result of these labours was his ‘ Poetisk Laesebog Loc 
for Bérn og barnlige Sjele,’ published in 1836, the 
which won general favour. The same year he witl 
helped to found the Selskab for en forbedret ff Wit! 
Retskrivnings Udbredelse, whose journal he Fre: 
edited. In politics Barfod was an ardent Radical, Lye’ 
and embraced the views of the ‘‘ bondevenlige,” of E 
or peasant party, for a time with characteristic Aur 
enthusiasm ; but he was far too conscientious to Cire 
lend himself to what he came to regard as the to J 
purely party purposes of the movement, and he Imp 
separated himself from it the moment he con. Mak 
sidered it injurious to the national cause. He editi 
was also a warm advocate for the union of the Char 
three Northern kingdoms, and started a paper 80. 
(Brage og Idun) in the Pan - Scandinavian 1552, 
interest. His outspokenness in political matters cellar 
caused him to be prosecuted by the Govern. Richi 
ment in 1846, and he was condemned to a five Shak: 
years’ censorship ; but the sentence was revoked J Four! 
two years later, and in 1848, as deputy for Méen, South 
he took a prominent part in the first Danish teen ( 
Constitutional Assembly, whose history he has fF “axto 
written, and for the next twenty years, witha — '¥° 
brief interval, continued to be an active and ener. first 
getic member of the Rigsdag, till increasing Browt 
infirmities compelled him to retire from active MS. ] 
political life, though his incisive pen was always Religi 
at the service of his political friends. Most of — ‘st ¢ 
the time he could spare from politics was devoted — 4. 
to history and literature. In 1849 he published Mil. 
‘Danmarks Gejstlighed,’ which gave Rabela 
offence in some quarters. In 1853 appeared his Morier 
principal work, ‘Fortellinger af Feedrelandets — UP0? 
Historie,’ which was favourably received, and Codex, 
ran through four editions, despite the severe, 
but perfectly just strictures of so eminent a 
critic as Prof. C. Paludan-Miiller. Amongsthis 
later works may be noted ‘ Rejse i Dalarne, 
1869, ‘ Levnedstegninger af N. F. S. Grundtvig, In tl 
and finally, 1886, ‘ Danmarks Historie fra 1319 I predi 
til 1536.’ Herr Barfod was a man of um § 2 No. 
deniable ability, singular energy, and _inex- fashion 
haustible industry. His enunciation of his of the | 
peculiar views was often violent and intem- Ballads, 
perate, but it was universally felt that much to be— 
should be forgiven one whose conscientiousnes § “ he in 
was transparent, and whose patriotism was a gaia 
pure as it was sturdy. R. Nisset Baty.  bagg 
along w 
SALES. 9 ay 
Messrs. SorHesy, Witkrnson & Hopee dis oie ii 
persed some highly interesting manuscripts and and prol 
printed books in theirsale from June 18th to 24th, § ;, slow « 
the following being amongst the most important. B apov, 
An illustrated Burns (Douglas edition), 40: B diction y 
Keats’s Poems, 1817, 161. 10s. Petrarca, Trion B },4 contin 
phi, with six engravings by Botticelli, Venet., B ty yidicc 
1488, 351. 10s. Shelley’s Proposal for putting Bint an g 
Reform to the Vote, 1817, 211. The Corsait, B i... of | 
1839-40, with articles by Thackeray, New York, pp. 209- 
12/. 12s. Designs in Water Colours by Richard verso—hs 
Doyle to Stock’s Reprint of Fysshyng with ing origit 
an Angle, 17/. 10s. Kilmarnock Burns, 178 § #99 i 
(torn and soiled), 701. William Hubbard, Boi)’ g,. 
Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians o B dents of 
New England, with the original map, 1677, 111). B rap. heat 
Biblia Sacra, Latin MS., fourteenth century, B, copy of 
101/. Eliot’s Indian Bible, 1685-80, 82/. Fint Bg 7° g,. 
Cranmer Bible, 1539 (imperfect), 701. Three may be 
Bronté MSS., 19/., 271., and 251. An Auto PBut gree 






graph Poem of Burns, 191. 10s. ; An Autograph 
Letter of the same to Mr. Findlater, Dumfries, 
301. The Pane of Glass from T. Carlyle’s Lodg- 
ings in Moray Street, Edinburgh, containing 4 
stanza scratched thereon by himself, 11/. 5 
Diplomatic Correspondence addressed to th 
Marquis de Sandé, Portuguese Ambassador # 

















panies, 1296-1853, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 


student. In 1832, however, when he per- 


England, 1663-66, 48/. Autograph Letter by 
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Charles Dickens on the Dispute with Bentley, 
901. A finely illuminated Hors, on vellum, 
fifteenth century, with miniatures, 500/. Livre 
de Prieres de Marie de Castille (imperfect), 38/. 
Hore, printed on vellum, Paris, 1503-20, 261. 
Lock of Napoleon’s Hair cut when on board 
the Bellerophon, 301. Ofticium B.V.M., MS. 
with miniatures, sixteenth century, 35]. Hore, 
with eighty-two miniatures in a high style of 
French art, fourteenth century, 2001. Milton’s 
Lycidas, first edition, 1638, 101/. A collection 
of Eighty-five Italian Miniatures from a Legenda 
Aurea of the fourteenth century, 150/. Sixteen 
Circular Heads of Roman Emperors attributed 
to Jean Bourdichon, 231. T. Savery, Navigation 
Improved, 1698, 16/. 15s. Sheraton’s Cabinet 
Maker, 17/. 5s. Spenser’s Faerie Queene, first 
edition, 1590-96, 17/. kK. L. Stevenson, The 
Charity Bazaar, 151. Gould’s Birds of Australia, 
801. Second Prayer Book of Edward VI., 
1552, 241. Allan Ramsay’s Tea-Table Mis- 
cellany, original autograph MS., 19/. 5s. 
Richardson’s Clarissa, presentation copy, 451. 
Shakspeare Folios, Second, 751.; Third, 43/.; 
Fourth, 341. Sixty-four Autograph Letters by 
Southey to Taylor of Norwich, 18/. Seven- 
teen Original Sketches by Thackeray, 232]. 10s. 
Caxton’s first edition of Chaucer, wanting 
two folios, 1,880/. Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
first edition, 361. Coleridge’s copy of 
Browne’s Vulgar Errors, 1658, with numerous 
MS. notes, 30/.; and his annotated copy of 
Religio Medici, 1669, 81. 8s. Keats’s Poems, 
first edition, presentation copy to Wordsworth, 
461. Hore, printed by Hardouin, 1521-40, 
171. Heures, by S. Vostre, 1520-36, 301. 
Rabelais, Amst., Bernard, 1741, 101. 5s. Ars 
Moriendi, Norimb., 1512, 162. Horse, printed 
upon vellum, 1520, 311. 10s. Evangeliorum 
Codex, written and illuminated in 1436, 6501. 








THE TEXT OF WORDSWORTH. 
Dublin, June 22, 1896. 

In the Atheneum of the 6th inst. (No. 3580) 
I predicted that the long corrigenda list, which 
in No. 3578 Prof. Knight had in summary 
fashion described as ‘‘ printed on the last page 
of the notes to the second volume of ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,’ ed. 1800,” would, if looked into, prove 
to be—not in any wise an original part of vol. ii., 
ashe implies, but—a thing altogether distinct, 
prepared, printed, and issued separately from, 
and long subsequently to, ed. 1800 itself, but 
which had afterwards come to be bound up 
along with a copy of vol. ii. Since then Mr. 
G. L. Craik has courteously permitted me to 
inspect a book containing this extended corri- 
genda list: doubtless, indeed, the very book, 
and probably the only book, Prof. Knight had 
in view when he penned the description quoted 
above. A glance served to show that my pre- 
diction was sound, and that what Prof. Knight 
had announced as a late improved issue, hither- 
to undiscovered, of vol. ii. ed. 1800 is in truth 
but an ordinary copy of the familiar second 
issue of vol. ii. in which three leaves—viz., 
pp. 209-210, pp. 211-212, and pp. 227 and 
verso—have been substituted for the correspond- 
ing originals, while a fourth leaf, pp. *209- 
*210, has been inserted between pp. 210 and 
2ll. Seeing, however, that editors and stu- 
dents of Wordsworth, as well as collectors of 
tare books, have long been on the look-out for 
4 copy of vol. ii, in this state, and that Mr. 
G. L. Craik’s copy is very possibly unique, it 
may be desirable to describe it in detail. 
But first a word must be said about the circum- 
stances attending the publication of ed. 1809. 

The second edition of ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ 
albeit dated 1800 on the title-page, did not 
actually make its appearance until the first week 
in January, 1801. It is in two volumes, vol. i. 
being a revised reprint of the single volume of 
798, with one omission (‘The Convict’) from 
ordsworth’s, and one addition (‘Love’) to 
Coleridge’s, share of the contents, and with 








Wordsworth’s famous preface on the principles 
of his poetry in lieu of the brief advertisement 
of 1798. Vol. ii. is wholly new and Words- 
worth’s own, being mainly the harvest of 
lyrics and pastorals upgathered during two 
fruitful years—1799 and 1800. By May 19th, 
1800, seemingly, Biggs & Cottle, the Bristol 
printers, had the new edition in hand; but 
who was to revise the sheets of vol. ii.? 
Wordsworth was away at Grasmere, and Gras- 
mere and Bristol were so far apart that, under 
the rude postal conditions of the day, a fre- 
quent, rapid, and punctual interchange of 
proofs was more than could be counted upon. 
Clearly the task of revision must be delegated 
to some friend in or near Bristol who should 
be at once able and willing to undertake it. 
But where was this treasure to be found? 
Under the perplexity hence arising Words- 
worth’s industry seems to have flagged, and 
during June and July, 1800, his poetical labours 
were suspended. But on July 28th the poet 
received from Coleridge a letter addressed to 
the latter from Humphry Davy (to whom 
Coleridge, when passing through Bristol in 
May, had entrusted certain of the poems 
destined for vol. ii.)—a letter which dispelled 
all obstacles, and set Wordsworth in the same 
hour once more briskly to work. Davy had 
been bound apprentice by his guardians to 
Borlase, a Penzance apothecary, and had also, 
in his seventeenth year, himself signed inden- 
tures with the Muse ; but shortly after he had 
broken both covenants at once, and was now, 
at the age of twenty-one, Superintendent of Dr. 
Beddoes’s Pneumatic Institution at Bristol, 
where he had already distinguished himself by 
his experiments with nitrous oxide and other 
gases. Asa proof-reader, however, his distinction 
is the unenviable one of incapacity. In the letter 
above referred to he must have proffered to Words- 
worth, with whom he was not as yet personally 
acquainted, his aid in the way required ; for, 
on reading it, the poet and Dorothy instantly 
betook themselves, he to finishing the poems, 
she to copying them out for the printer. 
Moreover, on October 9th, 1800, we find Cole- 
ridge writing thus to Davy: ‘‘ Wordsworth is 
fearful you have been much teazed by the 
printers on his account, but you can sym- 
pathise with him.” The late Mr. J. Dykes Camp- 
bell (Atheneum, November 22nd, 1890, p. 699) 
suggested that ‘‘ Joseph Cottle, himself a 
member of the printing firm, no doubt under- 
took to see to the proofs.” But here, for once, 
Mr. Campbell’s acumen failed him. It is clear 
from what has already been said that it was 
to Davy, and not to Cottle, that Wordsworth 
looked for help; besides, not long after the 
poems of vol. ii. were set a-printing Joseph’s 
brother Amos died, and the printer himself had 
to go up to London upon urgent business, so 
that he could not, even had he desired, have 
given the necessary time to the task of revision. 

Anyhow, when the volumes appeared early in 
January, 1801, vol. ii. was found to be pro- 
vokingly inaccurate and defective. There was, 
perhaps, little to wonder at in this, seeing that 
it was only within four weeks of the day of 
publication that Wordsworth had contrived to 
finish ‘ Michael,’ the last poem of the volume ; 
seeing, too, that Wordsworth’s MSS. were 
at all times (according to Coleridge) veritable 
Sibylline leaves, blown about by the changeful 
winds of an anxious author’s pentimenti or 
second thoughts. Each successive packet from 
Grasmere would bring to the Bristol printers 
directions for verbal corrections in verses 
already set up, or whole passages to be can- 
celled or inserted, and not improbably this 
week’s orders would be countermanded during 
the next. Wordsworth was morbidly anxious 
and irritable over trifles, and often worried 
himself into a fever in the effort to attain abso- 
lute perfection of utterance. No sooner would 
his copy be well out of reach than he would 
conjure up a score of ways in which a certain 





thought could be better expressed, or a desired 
metrical effect obtained. Thus even while 
vol. ii. was at press he managed to devise two 
slight changes in ‘Lucy Gray,’ which, after 
some copies had been struck off, were effected 
in the types. Nevertheless he was perhaps 
excusably angry now when he discovered the 
exceeding faultiness of the printing, and he 
soon set about drawing up for the use of his 
friends a list of errors and emendations, On 
March 16th, 1801, Coleridge writes to Tom 
Poole of Stowey that Wordsworth is going to 
send him the lines omitted by the printer in 
‘Michael,’ and also ‘‘a list of the numerous 
errata.” This promise was redeemed by Words- 
worth on April 9th, when he wrote to Poole as 
follows :-— 

“The second volume is throughout miserably 
feng and after line 10, page 210, ‘ Receiving from 
nis Father hire of praise, by a shameful negligence 
of the printer there is an omission of fifteen lines 
absolutely necessary to the connection of the poem. 
If, in the copy sent to you, this omission has not 
been supplied, you may be furnished with half a 
sheet which has been reprinted, if you have any 
friend who will call at Longman’s for it.” 

Mr. Dykes Campbell, who quotes this pas- 
sage in his note to the Atheneum above men- 
tioned, observes on the words italicized as 
follows :— 

“ Has any one seen a specimen of this half-sheet, 
or a copy of the book into which it has been bound ? 
I have examined many copies of the ‘Lyrical 
Ballads’ of 1800, and all have that awkward blank 
on p. 210 of vol. ii, which must have puzzled many 
a reader between 1800 and 1802, and perplexed 
many a collector of first editions.” 

And this brings me back to the description 
I have yet to give. For now for the first time 
Mr. Dykes Campbell’s queries can be answered 
in the affirmative, since the volume for which 
Wordsworthian students and book - collectors 
alike have so long been looking out has at last 
turned up in the possession of Mr. G. L. Craik. 

This long-expected find is neither more nor 
less than an ordinary copy of vol. ii. ed. 1800, 
into which the half-sheet mentioned by Words- 
worth to Poole has been inserted, the whole being 
bound up with a copy of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ 
of 1798. The four leaves forming this half- 
sheet are (1) pp. 209-210, (2) pp. *209-*210, 
(3) pp. 211-212, (4) pp. 227 and verso. The 
first, third, and fourth of these leaves are simply 
substituted for the corresponding originals, 
which have been excised ; the second leaf alone 
has been inserted as anextra. The leaves must 
now be described in detail. (1) A, p. 209. 
This agrees in all points with the original p. 209, 
save that the original ‘‘ it’s” of 1. 1 is correctly 
printed ‘‘its.” B, p. 210. In the original 
p. 210 there is a blank afterl. 10; this is now 
filled up with 1]. 192-200 of ‘ Michael’ (standard 
ed.). (2) A, p. *209. This contains six 
lines, viz., ll. 201-206 of ‘ Michael.’ B, p. *210. 
This contains three lines printed at the bottom 
of the page. These three lines correspond to the 
more tersely worded 1]. 207, 208 of * Michael.’ 
They are :— 

While in the fashion which I have described 

This simple Housebold thus were living on, 

From day to day, to Michael's ear there came, &c. 
(3) A, p. 211. The original p. 211 contains 
ll. 207-225 ; that substituted contains ll. 209- 
226. Instead of ‘‘un-look’d ” and ‘‘gather’d ” 
(ll. 217, 221) of the original, the new page 
shows ‘‘ unlook’d” and ‘‘ gathered.” B, p. 212. 
The original page contains lJ. 226-244; that 
substituted 1]. 227-244; in all other points the 
two agree. (4) A, p. 227. The spacing of the 
words in the two notes on ‘Michael’ differs 
considerably ; while the original END is replaced 
with rints. B, p. 227, verso. Instead of the 
original list headed ‘‘ Errata,” and containing 
three items, a list of twenty-seven items is 
printed, entitled ‘‘ Errata and Corrections.” Of 
the items in this list the first, last but two, and 
last but one are those given in the original list 
of errata. Amongst the remainder are those 
changes in the original text of ‘The Brothers’ 
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which have been the subject of a recent discus- 
sion in the Atheneum; ‘‘ freeze” in place of 
**curl” (= ‘‘curdle”) in ‘Hartleap Well,’ 
Part I. 1. 2; the line (2) intercalated in the 
original version of ‘Nutting’; and _ several 
others of less interest—all of them adopted in 
the next edition (1802) of the poems. I may 
add that the first of the four leaves here de- 
scribed has been somewhat clumsily stuck in 
by the binder, so that the initial words of the 
lines on p. 209 are partially concealed from view 
unless the leaves be pulled as widely as possible 
asunder. 

The date of Wordsworth’s letter to Poole is 
April 9th, 1801. That is to say, the original 
faulty vol. ii. was on sale for just three months 
before the half-sheet containing, amongst other 
things, the extended corrigenda list was printed 
off. Even then, to quote Mr. J. D. Campbell, 
“it would seem as if very few of the half- 
sheets provided by the publishers had got into 
the hands of the buyers of the defective volume.” 
We may be sure that ed. 1800 was a small one, 
probably of not more than 500 copies, since 
Wordsworth received but 1001. for this and 
ed. 1802 together. By April 9th there can be 
little doubt that the whole edition had been 
printed off and bound in paper boards, so that 
it is practically certain that no copies containing 
this half-sheet were ever issued by Longman. 
Of the half-sheets separately issued by him, we 
have at length succeeded in tracing one copy ; 

ssibly in time one or two others may come to 
ight. But the dates and other facts above 
recited effectually dispose of Prof. Knight’s 
claim that the longer corrigenda list, which was 
printed on the verso of leaf 4 of that half-sheet, 
should be taken as constituting the text of ed. 
1800. It may be safely affirmed that not one in 
a hundred of the readers of ed. 1800 ever heard 
of, not to say laid eyes on, this longer corri- 
genda list. It follows that Prof. Knight’s textual 
notes in the ‘‘ Eversley” edition of Words- 
worth’s ‘ Poems’ must, if strict accuracy is his 
aim, be recast in several places of vol. ii. 

THomas HuTcHINSON. 


P.S.—Davy, it is but fair to add, was disabled 
through severe illness towards the close of 1800. 








MRS. BEECHER STOWE. 


Tue death of Mrs. Beecher Stowe will not 
make such a deep impression as it would have 
done twenty years ago, for the generation which 
was stirred by ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and the 
fugitive slave law has in a large measure passed 
away, and her celebrated novel is almost un- 
known to people who are not middle-aged. 

Mrs. Stowe was the seventh child of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, a Congregationalist minister in 
Connecticut, and married the Rev. E. Calvin 
Stowe, a professor in a theological seminary of 
which her father had become principal. The 
young couple were poor, and Mrs. Stowe sought 
to add to her income by her pen. She had 
caught the fervour which distinguished the 
early abolitionists, and her famous story 
was originally printed in the columns of 
an anti-slavery newspaper. There it was 
little noticed, but when it reappeared in 
book form its success was prodigious, both 
in the United States and Great Britain, and 
many good people who thought it wrong to 
peruse a novel waived their rule in favour of a 
story that exposed the evils of slavery. On 
coming to England in response to pressing 
invitations, Mrs. Stowe was lionized in somewhat 
extravagant fashion, and the volume in which 
she described her reception, ‘Sunny Memories 
of Foreign Lands,’ met with a good deal of 
blame. ‘Dred,’ her next novel, was superior 
én construction to ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ but it 
never achieved anything like the popularity of 
its predecessor; and the excellent stories of New 
England life with which she subsequently enter- 
tained the American public,‘The Minister’s Woo- 





ing,’ ‘Old Town Folk,’ and ‘ Poganuc People,’ 
although showing a growth of artistic power and 
full of humour and fidelity to life, did not gain 
any great hold on her admirers on this side of the 
Atlantic; while, naturally enough, her ill-judged 
interference in the Byron controversy excited 
much adverse criticism. But it was the solitary 
mistake in a good woman’s life—a genuine 
philanthropist who laboured with unaffected 
zeal] for the good of others, and won the hearts 
of all her friends by her simple kindness and 
unselfishness. She was, too, possessed of great 


powers of observation, of considerable ability 
in delineating character, and of a quiet, kindly 
humour which added largely to the charm of 
her tales ; and her success in literature was due 
to these qualities, even if the choice of a sub- 
ject which deeply interested large numbers of 
readers gave one of her novels European fame. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Messrs. Loneman & Co. will shortly bring 
out a cheaper issue of the library edition of 
Mr. William Morris’s ‘ Poetical Works.’ 
This edition will be complete in ten volumes. 
Mr. Morris has transferred all those of his 
books which up to the present have been 
published by Messrs. Reeves & Turner to 
Messrs. Longman & Co. 


Mr. Fraser Raz speculated in his bio- 
graphy of Sheridan as to what an astro- 
loger might have predicted had he cast 
Sheridan’s horoscope. It appears that Dr. 
Sibly, one of the last of the astrologers, did 
cast Sheridan’s horoscope, as well as those 
of William Pitt and Charles James Fox, 
and left them behind him in manuscript. 
That manuscript has recently been acquired 
by Mr. Fraser Rae, who will probably 
make public the astrologer’s forecasts. 

A FEATURE Of the last volume of Johnson’s 
‘Lives of the Poets,’ which Mr. Arthur 
Waugh is editing for Messrs. Kegan Paul 
& Co., will be a portrait of Dr. Johnson 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, representing the 
lexicographer without his wig. ‘This is 
believed to be the only authentic portrait 
of him in what may be called a partial 
dishabille, and has never been reproduced 
before. 


Mr. 8. R. Garpiner is printing in the 
July number of the Lnglish Jistorical 
Review an article on ‘Cromwell and 
Mazarin in 1652,’ which will contain im- 
portant unpublished materials for the diplo- 
matic history of the time. In the same 
number Mr. F. Haverfield writes on ‘ Early 
British Christianity,’ and Prof. Maitland 
on ‘Canon Law in England.’ Mr. E. H. 
Parker has also a paper on ‘ The Origin of 
the Turks.’ 

Tue Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
will be closed for the annual cleaning from 
July 13th to 25th. During the rest of July 
and in August the Library will be open 
daily from 10 to 4. 

Tue sale of autograph letters and his- 
torical documents which Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge will hold on the 13th 
and 14th of this month includes a number 
of things that are interesting ; for example, 
an unpublished satirical poem by Thomas 
Love Peacock, entitled ‘A Bill for the 
Better Promotion of Oppression on the 
Sabbath Day,’ written in 1831 ; the original 
agreement between Oliver Goldsmith and 
Thomas Cadell for the compilation of a 
‘History of England,’ dated January 5th, 





1771; a long letter from David Hume 
referring to the ‘‘ Ossian’’ controversy ; the 
manuscript of what appears to be 
original raft of Hobbes’s ‘ Leviathan’; 
volume comprising the correspondence of 
the late George Augustus Sala, addressed 
to him by people notable in literature 
and on the stage during the last thirty 
or forty years; three letters written by 
Horace Walpole to Hannah More; ap 
autograph poem of Cowper, ‘Verses in 
Memory of the late John Thornton, Esq’; 
a partly unpublished letter from John 
Locke to Sir F. Molyneux, January 25th, 
1698/9; an unpublished letter, dated 
March 8th, 1819, from Keats to Haydon, in 
which he says, ‘“‘I have come to the resolu. 
tion never to write for the sake of writing 
or making a poem, but from running over 
with any little knowledge and experience 
which many years of reflection may, perhaps, 
give me”; and the autograph manuscript 
of Burns’s ‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer’ on four 
quarto pages. This MS. differs from the 
printed edition of the poem, and contains 
complete stanza not found in the MS. pur. 
chased by the Kilmarnock Corporation in 
1884; it is accompanied by a complete 
pedigree from the time it left the author's 
possession. 

Ruesy has profited this year to an un 
usual extent by the benefactions of old 
students and masters or by memorials in 
their honour. It is expected that the 
foundation will thus be increased by a total 
of nearly fifteen thousand pounds, in addi- 
tion to a valuable selection from the library 
of the late Dr. Sharpe, F.R.S. 

A RESOLUTE attempt will be made on the 
Education Estimates for Ireland, on behalf 
of the Irish national teachers, to secure the 
nine-eightieths of the English parliamentary 
grant in lieu of school fees, which, it is 
contended, ought to have been paid annually 
to Irish schools since the passing of the Act 
of 1892. 


Mr. Peruertck—who contributes to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of this month an er- 
haustive article on the authorship (generally 
attributed to Bishop Hall) and translations 
of ‘Mundus alter et idem, sive Terra Au- 
tralis,’ a romance of the time of James I, 
of which the scene is laid in the unexplored 
Terra Australis—thinks that he has ide 
tified John Healey, the translator of the 
story, with a recusant of that name who 
was arrested at the time of the Gunpowder 
Plot, and emigrated to Virginia in 1609. 

Dr. L. L. Forman, of Cornell University, 
U.S.A., has compiled indices to Andocides, 
Lycurgus, and Dinarchus, which will be 
published shortly at the Clarendon Press. 

Mr. Exxior Stock will publish a ‘ History 
of the Manor of Bensington, in Oxford: 
shire,’ by the Rev. M. T. Pearman. The 
history goes back to the earliest times, an 
gives information concerning early charters 
grants, subsidy rolls, &c., connected with 
the manor, which have not been collectel 
before. 

Mr. G. W. Suexpon, the popular repre 
sentative of Messrs. Appleton in 
country, has received the well-merited com 
pliment of the honorary degree of Doctot 
of Literature from the University of Princ 
ton, U.S.A., of which he was once a tuto 
Mr. Sheldon read a paper on Americil 
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copyright at the recent Publishers’ Con- 
gress at Paris. 

Tue eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Social and Political Education League will 
be held on Friday next, July 10th. The 
President (Mr. W. E. H. Lecky) will take 
the chair at 8.45 at Dr. Williams’s Library, 
supported by the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, Mr. 
R. B. Haldane, and others. 

We regret to record the sudden death 
of Mr. Dunckley, long the editor of the 
Manchester Examiner and Times, and author 
—under the pseudonym of ‘ Verax’’—of 
‘The Crown and the Cabinet’ and other 
political papers showing much controversial 
ability. 

Av illustrated edition of ‘ The Manchester 
Man,’ by Mrs. G. Linneeus Banks, is in 
preparation. 


Mr. D. Srorrar MeEtprum, author of 
‘The Story of Margredel,’ ‘Grey Mantle 
and Gold Fringe,’ &c., has been appointed 
to a position on the staff of Messrs. William 
Blackwood & Sons. 


TE University of Freiburg has recently 
given expression to the appreciation in 
which the ‘ New English Dictionary’ is held 
among scholars by conferring upon Dr. 
Murray the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
The letter of the Faculty, signed by Dr. 
Kluge, is evidently written with an eye to 
the English public. We give an extract :— 

“In offering you this degree, our Faculty has 
been as much determined by the grandeur of 
your lexicographical performance as by the 
desire that German scholarship should in aca- 
demical form bear public testimony to its ad- 
miration for your life-work. The unrivalled 
and unique organization, the profound grasp of 
the individual problems of word-history, and 
the comprehensive mastery of the whole history 
of the English language, will be in the future a 
model for us Germans, if we one day, after the 
completion of Grimm’s Worterbuch, turn our 
eyes to the plan of a ‘ New German Dictionary.’ 
The Faculty cherishes the wish that it may be 
granted to you to conduct your great under- 
taking to a happy conclusion, that the grand 
programme which you have elaborated and 
carried out in the early letters will be continued 
on the same admirable scale in succeeding parts. 
If the concurrent voice of German science gives 
you an assurance that you have hitherto realized 
your programme with a completeness beyond 
all anticipation, we would fain address to you a 
hearty God speed ! for the continuation of your 
labours. We know what immense exertions, 
physical and mental, you devote to the magnum 
opus, and we earnestly wish that courage and 
strength and cheerfulness may remain with you 
undiminished for the work that still lies before 
you.” 

Tue Congress for this year of the Inter- 
national Literary and Artistic Association 
will be held at Berne between the 22nd and 
the 29th of August. Among the subjects 
to be discussed are literary property in 
newspaper articles, an examination of the 
conclusions of the Conference at Paris in 
view of the revision of the Berne Conven- 
tion, and the method to be employed for 
obtaining the acceptance of that Convention 
by the countries in Europe which have not 
done so, and also by the United States 
of America. 


Tae Law Quarterly Review for July 
contains articles on ‘Suzerainty,’ by Mr. 
W. H. H. Kelke and Mr. Malcolm Mcll- 
Wraith ; ‘The Mixed Courts of Egypt,’ by 





Mr. W. E. Grigsby; and ‘Collisions at 
Sea,’ by M. Louis Franck. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Indian Financial Statement for 
1896-7 (1s. 3d.); Historical MSS. Commis- 
sion, Manuscripts of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, K.G., preserved at Hatfield House, 
Part VI. (2s. 8d.); Statement of the Moral 
and Material Progress of India during 
1894-5 (ls. 9d.); and a Minute of the 
Committee of Council on Education, Eng- 
land and Wales, modifying Article 101 (g) 
of the Day School Code, 1896 (1d.). 








SCIENCE 
MINOR SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Calcareous Cements, their Nature and Uses, 
with some Observations upon Cement Testing. By 
Gilbert R. Redgrave. (Griffin & Co.)—Few 
people not practically connected with the manu- 
facture of cements realize the vast importance 
of this industry. Mr. Gilbert Redgrave, of the 
Science and Art Department, who is an authority 
on this subject, having worked many years ago 
on selenitic cements, has written an extremely 
useful work, in which he traces the history of 
cement making, describes the present processes 
of manufacture, and enters largely into the 
question of testing cements, with special refer- 
ence to the German methods. About a century 
ago a certain James Parker first produced, by 
the calcination of septaria of argillaceous lime- 
stone, the famous material to which he gave the 
rather misleading name of ‘‘ Roman cement.” 
Although this product held its own as a hydraulic 
cement for many years, it is now practically 
superseded by ‘‘ Portland cement.” Here, again, 
the name is apt to mislead, since the designation 
refers merely to the superficial resemblance of 
the material, when set, to Portland stone. This 
cement, first prepared some seventy years ago 
by Joseph Aspdin of Leeds, is made by calcining 
a mixture of limestone and argillaceous matter— 
the former being either chalk or lias or carboni- 
ferous limestone, whilst the latter may consist 
of alluvial mud or of certain shales. Although 
this country has thus played so important a part 
in the history of cement making, our supremacy 
is now seriously threatened by continental com- 
petition. Those engaged in the manufacture, as 
well as those who have occasion to use the 
materials, will, therefore, do well to inquire 
into the scientific principles involved in making 
and testing cements ; and for this purpose they 
can hardly do better than study Mr. Redgrave’s 
carefully prepared volume. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the United States 
Geological Survey. By J. W. Powell, Director. 
(Washington, Government Printing Office.)— 
Notwithstanding the serious reduction in the 
grant to the Geological Survey of the United 
States, the fourteenth report—that for 1893—is 
quite as voluminous and every whit as valu- 
able as any of its predecessors. Major Powell, 
who was director at the time this report was 
prepared, but who has since retired, may be 
cordially congratulated on the excellence of his 
work and that of the staff who laboured with 
him. The special interest of the present report 
centres in a comprehensive essay, wherein Major 
Powell summarizes the entire work of the Survey 
since its commencement, fourteen years pre- 
viously. For this résumé geologists in general 
will be profoundly grateful; it directs them 
pointedly to the main results achieved by the 
Survey, and thus relieves them of search through 
the appalling array of monographs, bulletins, 
and reports which have issued from the Survey 
office. As the area studied by the Geological 
Survey of the United States is many times larger 
than that dealt with by any similar organization, 
it is not surprising that its records should reach 
&@ magnitude which overpowers the ordinary 





student. No similar survey has done more to 
elevate the science of the earth to a higher 
plane ; yet its work would probably have been 
better known and more appreciated if its pub- 
lications had been less voluminous. A general 
analysis of the work, coming with authority 
from the director’s own pen, is consequently a 
boon which geologists will not be slow to recog- 
nize. 

The English Lakes. By Hugh R. Mill, D.Sc. 
(Philip & Son.)—Limnology, or the science of 
lakes, is a modern department of geographical 
inquiry which has been but little cultivated in 
this country. Dr. Mill has, therefore, hit upon 
a very useful bit of work in undertaking a sub- 
aqueous survey of our lakes. Aided by the 
Royal Geographical Society, he has made a 
systematic series of soundings in most of the 
large sheets of water in Lancashire, Westmore- 
land, and Cumberland, and from these results 
has prepared a series of contoured maps, which 
accompany his little book. The essay is a re- 
print of a paper ‘On the Bathymetrical Survey 
of the English Lakes,’ which appeared some 
months ago in the Geographical Journal. Visitors 
to the Lake District intelligent enough to take 
interest in the physical geography of the dis- 
trict will find Dr. Mill’s essay, in its present 
form, a convenient and valuable companion. 








SOCIETIES. 


STATISTICAL.—June 26.—Annual General Meet- 
ing.—Sir R.W. Rawson, Hon. V.P.,in the chair.—The 
Report of the Council was unanimously adopted, and 
the following were elected to serve as President, 
Council, and officers for the ensuing session :—Pre- 
sident. Mr. J. B. Martin ; Council, the Earl of Veru- 
lam, Sir C. Boyle, Sir F. S. Powell, Major P. G. 
Craigie, Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth, Messrs. A. H. Bailey, 
J. A. Baines, A. E. Bateman, H. R. Beeton, J. 8 
Chadwick, F. C. Danvers, G. Drage, T. H. Elliott, 
F. B. Garnett, J. Glover, R. Hamilton, F: Hendriks, 
H. Higgs, Noel A. Humphreys, F. H. Janson, C. S. 
Loch, G. B. Longstaff, J. Macdonell, R. B. Martin, 
W. Ogle, T. J. Pittar, R. Price-Williams, L, C. Probyn, 
H. L. Smith, and R. A. Yerburgh ; Zreasurer, Mr. 
R. B. Martin ; = Secretaries, Major P. G. 
Craigie, Mr. Noel A. Humphreys, and Mr. J. A. 
Baines; Honorary Foreign Secretary, Major P. G. 
Craigie. 





CHEMICAL.—June 18.—Mr. A. G. Vernon Har- 
court, President, in the chair.—Twenty-six gentle- 
men were elected Fellows of the Society.—The fol- 
lowing papers were read: ‘The Action of Bromine 
on Pinene in reference to the Question of its Consti- 
tution,’ by Prof. Tilden,—‘ Note on Santalal and 
some of its Derivatives,’ by Messrs. A. C. Chapman 
and H. E. Burgess,—‘The Thermochemical Pecu- 
liarities of Chloral and Bromal Hydrates,’ by Mr. 
W. J. Pope, —‘ Further Observations of the Produc- 
tion of Chlorine by heating a Mixture of Manganese 
Dioxide and Potassium Chlorate,’ by Prof. McLeod, 
—‘ Acetylene: its Detection and Ignition in the 
Air,’ by Prof. Clowes,—‘ The Rotation of Aspartic 
Acid,’ a Mr. B. M. C. Marshall,—‘ On the Occur- 
rence of Quercetin in the Outer Skins of the Bulb 
of the Onion (Allium sepa),’ and ‘ On the Colouring 
Matter contained in the Bark of the Myrica nagi,' 
by Messrs. A. G. Perkin aud J. J. Hummel,—‘ Note 
on some New Derivatives from Camphoroxime,’ 
by Dr. M. O. Forster,—‘ An Apparatus for showing 
Experiments with Ozone,’ by Mr. G. 8S. Newth,— 
‘Synthesis of Pentacarbon Rings: Part IIL Con- 
densation of Benzil with Levulic Acid,’ by Prof. 
Japp and Dr. J. 8. Murray,—‘ Absorption of Dilute 
Acids by Silk,’ by Prof. Walker and Mr. J. R. 
Appleyard, —‘ Position Isomerism and _ Optical 
Activity : the Methylic and Ethylie Salts of Ortho-, 
Meta-, and Para-ditoluyl Tartaric Acid,’ by Prof. 
P. Frankland and Mr, F. W. J. Wharton,—‘ Double 
Sulphides of Gold and other Metals : the Action of 
Sulphur at a Red Heat on Gold when alloyed with 
other Metals,’ and ‘The Relative Weights of Gold 
and Silver dissolved by Potassium Cyanide Solu- 
tions from Alloys of these Metals,’ by Mr. J. 8. 
Maclaurin,— The Three Chlorobenzeneazosalicylic 
Acids,’ by Messrs, J. T. Hewitt and H. E. Stevenson, 
—‘ Condensation of Chloral with Resorcinol,’ by 
Messrs. J. T. Hewitt and F. G. Pope,—‘ The Atomic 
Weight of Japanese Tellurium, by Masumi Chika- 
shigé, —‘Iodoso- and Idoxy-bengaldehydes,’ by 
Messrs. V. Meyer and T. S. Patterson,—and ‘The 
Electrolysis of the Salts of Mono-hydroxy Acids,’ 
and *The Action of Formic Aldehyde on sm A 
h ane and on some Hydrozones,’ by Dr. J. W. 

alker, 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS.—June 24.—Annual General 
Meeting.—Major-General SirJ. Donnelly, Chairman 
of the Council, in the chair.—The Secretary read the 
Report of the Council.—The following were elected 
as officers and Council for the ensuing year :—Pre- 
sident, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; Vice- Presidents, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, H.R.H. 
the Duke of York, Sir F. Abel, Duke of Aber- 
corn, Capt. W. de W. Abney, W. Anderson, the 
Attorney-General, Sir G. Birdwood, Sir E. Birk- 
beck, Sir C. Boyle, Sir F. Bramwell, Right Hon. 
Viscount Cross, Right Hon. G. N. Curzon, Hon. 
Sir C. W. Fremantle, Sir D. Galton, Lord Halsbury, 
Lord Kelvin, Sir C. M. Kennedy, Sir Stuart Koill, 
W. H. Preece, Prof. W. Chandler Roberts-Austen, 
Earl of Rosebery, and Sir 8S. Samuel; Ordinary 
Members of Council, Sir 8. C. Bayley, John 
Barry, Lord Belhaven and Stenton, G. L. Bristow, 
Major-General Sir O. T. Burne, R. Brudenell Carter, 
J. G. Gordon, H. G. Harris, J. 8. Neville, Sir W. B. 
Perceval, A. Siemens, and Prof. J. M. Thomson ; 
Treasurers, B. F. Cobb and Sir O. Roberts; Secre- 
tary, Sir H, Trueman Wood. 





PHYSICAL.—June 26.—Capt. Abney, President, in 
the chair.—Mr. F. Bedell read a paper ‘On Ad- 
mittance and Impedence.’—Prof. 8. P. Thompson 
read a paper ‘On the Properties of a Body having 
a Negative Resistance.’ 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 
Sar. Botanic, 3j.—Klection of Fellows, &c. 








Science Gossip. 


THe Drapers’ Company having withdrawn 
their annual grant to the Belfast Technical 
School, on the ground that the city has hitherto 
failed to put in force the Technical Instruction 
Act of 1889, have now promised 5,000]. towards 
the erection of a completely equipped school, on 
condition that a fund of three times that 
amount is raised by local contributions. 


Brooxs’s periodical comet of 1889 was re- 
discovered by M. Javelle at the Nice Observa- 
tory on the morning of the 21st ult., being then 
in the constellation Aquarius. The following, 
according to Dr. Bauschinger’s ephemeris 
(Ast. Nach. No. 3361), will be its approximate 
places for Berlin midnight on the under-men- 
tioned dates :— 


Date R.A. 


h. m. s. 
22 35 10 
22 36 6 
8 22 36 56 108 9 
10 22 37 40 108 9 
The comet is slowly increasing in brightness, 
and will not be in perihelion until about the 
end of next month. 


N.P.D. 


108 11 
108 10 


July 4 
6 








FINE ARTS 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
(Sixth Notice.) 

THE landscapes and seascapes form an im- 
portant and, on the whole, an unusually excellent 
and agreeable section of this year’s display in 
Burlington House. Some of them we have 
already mentioned, and we shall in this article 
try to criticize the rest. In Gallery I. will 
be found A Dutch Pastoral (No. 5) of Mr. A. 
Kay, a well-painted landscape of good colour 
and tone, somewhat marred by the bull the artist 
has introduced, which stands stiffly and is flat ; 
and The Meadow Stream (15) of Mr. A. A. 
Friedenson, painted in the vein of Mr. D. 
Murray, and in manner not unlike his 
work. A picture distinguished by the good- 
ness of its colouring, its silvery harmonies 
of tone, and its excellent feeling for 
nature, it fails mainly from the thinness and 
poverty of its foreground. — An Unprofit- 
able Corner (20) of a large and half-neglected 
field afforded Mr. J. Finnie an excellent oppor- 
tunity for exercising his free and firm handling, 
his good ideas of style as to painting rough elms 
standing on a piece of waste land. Here, again, 
the foreground is thin, confused, and flat, but 
the mid-distance is excellent. 





Mr. R. W. Macbeth, who always shows 
himself as a colourist of great resources and 
unusual power, was happy in choosing the sub- 
ject of Marauders from the Moor (27). The 
moor is Exmoor, and the immediate locality is 
a large orchard full of heavily laden apple trees; 
the time is very early in a misty morning, 
when some deer have broken down the fences, 
and are eagerly feeding on the rosy fruit, the 
rich skins of which the painter has ably depicted 
in their relationship to the brownness of the 
deer, the dense grey vapours, and the silver 
light of the lingering moon. Sweethearts and 
Wives (1025), which is a conspicuous object 
in the Water-Colour Room, depicts with con- 
siderable force, wealth of tone, colour, and 
character, a group of women at the end of 
a pier during what seems to be meant for a 
tempest. The picture is successful in every 
other respect, but as a representation of a storm 
it fails conspicuously. The artist appears as 
an accomplished, though rather heavy-handed 
etcher, in Le Chant d’Amowr (1457) after Sir 
E. Burne-Jones. The sentiment, grace, and 
romance of his original are reproduced in Mr. 
Macbeth’s version, only some of its beauty and 
the vague and voluptuous charm of the faces are 
missing. Cider-making (1476) is oddly called an 
‘original etching,” being entirely the work of 
Mr. Macbeth. He has done himself justice in it, 
which is nearly all that can be said for such an 
example. He is much less successful than usual 
in an Illustration to Scott’s ‘Fair Maid of Perth’ 
(1498), which as a design is awkward, weak, 
and melodramatic. Nor is No. 1540, a similar 
Illustration of the same novel, more fortunate. 

No. 33, which he describes as Clouds o’er the 
Sea, because it comprises admirably painted and 
skilfully modelled sandy dunes, is one of the 
best of Mr. E. A. Waterlow’s contributions. 
There is a great deal of variety of colour in the 
pale blue sea ; the distant cliffs of white chalk 
gleam in the fading daylight, and the rainy sky 
is treated with much artistic delicacy. Jn the 
Mellow Autumn Light (345) shows the same 
painter in the character of an admirable meteoro- 
logist, for, in a peculiarly tender and delicate 
manner, he has depicted an effect which is almost 
that of a white calm, but not without glowing 
local colours, and comprises among its charms 
bold and massive chalk downs, the broken hues of 
an azure pool with rushy banks, a vista of silvery 
grey autumnal birches and elms, the foliage of 
which is painted with exquisite freshness and 
skill, and the beauty of a still atmosphere. 
The Glow of Evening (489) supplies still further 
evidence of Mr. Waterlow’s resources and 
accomplishments, insomuch as it reproduces all 
the expansiveness of a flat landscape trending 
towards a distant river. A pool in front and a 
white hamlet on our left are almost in the mood 
of Claude. In the mid-distance a mass of 
lichened oaks are grouped with sparse pine 
trees to impart dignity and repose to the com- 
position, while a flock of sheep which is slowly 
creeping towards us does not disturb that 
repose on which much of the poetry of the scene 
depends. The most impressive element of the 
whole is a magnificent mass of slowly climbing 
clouds which dominate the sky. The treatment 
of the far-projected evening shadows is at once 
fine and original, and the whole picture is full of 
light. ‘‘ Where early falls the dew” (655) evinces 
nearly as much poetry and feeling, depicting as 
it does the solemn and serene aspect of twilight 
in autumn before many trees have been touched 
with colour, and while the white mists rise but 
scantily from the pools and marshes which dot 
the scene. The figure of a girl tending her 
flock of sheep as well as the colours of her dress 
have been carefully turned to account in the 
composition and coloration of a picture which is 
further distinguished by the pale gold and soft 
silveriness of the lower atmosphere, and the 
greenish hues of the higher firmament. 

Doomed (62), one of the best seascapes of the 
season, was painted by Mr. E. G. Fuller, whose 





name is not yet familiar to us, but promises to 
be so in the future. To be sure, the work js 
rather dry, and lacks more light, or rather 
force, but, apart from those shortcomings, it ig 
sound, good in style, expressive, and natural, 
—Mr. MacWhirter's Bonnie Scotland (63) 
may be called an epitome of Scottish land. 
scape, as it comprises far-off moorland peaks, 
a shining, greyish, and bluish strath, a stern 
promontory ending in a small fortress, a vast 
and verdant plateau, a swift stream in its 
stony bed, and a hollow between rugged and 
lofty banks, while the whole is dominated bya 
huge dark oak and aslender birch whose con. 
trasting foliage betrays that the picture was 
painted indoors. The blueness of the sky 
tells the same tale. Apart from all this, 
it is not to be denied that ‘Bonnie Scot. 
land’ is a very able and pleasing picture, 
such as few but Mr. MacWhirter could give to 
his countrymen. Golden October (105) is a work 
of quite another stamp ; it is fresh in style, and 
there are few or no mannerisms in this repre. 
sentation of a shallow valley dotted with 
birches, and a pale green pool, the colour of 
which is fine in itself and important in the 
scheme of the picture ; the whole seen undera 
powerful and broad effect of light. In The Sleep 
that is among the Lonely Hills (208) Mr, 
MacWhirter has depicted with ample sympathy 
and solemnity the darkening vista of a valley 
just about sundown, seen between grey cliffs 
that are crested with pines which stand like 
gaunt black skeletons against the sky. The 
extreme distance is open, and on the horizon— 
barred by dark-bluish and purple uplands, 
some of the bases of which, as if to add to 
the impressiveness and mystery of the design, 
are nearly hidden in the slowly rising vapours 
of evening—the sky of pale gold, dashed with 
cirri, and half filled with dark clouds of the 
colour of indigo, is appropriately introduced and 
sympathetically treated so as to become poetical 
and fine. There is, beyond the suggestions of 
its title, a dash of humour in Otium cum Dignitate 
(818), Mr. MacWhirter’s smallest picture of the 
year. It is further noteworthy on account of 
the excellent painting of the sandstone rock 
and the autumnal herbage and foliage that 
enrich the scene, and also for the fulness of the 
light which pervades the picture. 


Very broad, rich in colour, and truly natural 
is Mr. J. Aumonier’s capital landscape In the 
Fen Country (114), which, moreover, comprises 
a fine sky and an expansive atmosphere. — What 
this simple English idyl does not contain, the 
rather spectacular and extremely fanciful illus- 
tration of Bunyan’s ‘Holy War’ by Mr. A. 
Goodwin, The Besieged Town of Mansow (130), 
is rich in. It is, unless we err greatly, really an 
idealized and unnaturally resplendent view of 
Benares from the water level in the fullest light 
of the resplendent moon. The white and lofty 
towers, walls, and minarets crown the elevated 
bank like a magnificent vision of a city of solid 
and pale silver, between an almost black sky and 
the lurid gloom of enormous masses of low-lying 
cloud, among which wan gleams upon the water 
and the red lights of the shipping of the sup- 
posed besiegers of the city are introduced with 
great effect. If we could get rid of the realism 
of Mr. Goodwin’s art, and be content to imagine 
this to be a reminiscence of a vision with which 
he has been favoured, all would be well. This 
separation of fact and fancy being (as is almost 
always the case when the artist idealizes what 
he has seen in the solid and carefully painted) 
quite impossible, we must be satisfied with 
saying, first, that, if not dull, Bunyan never 
had the least notion of such a gorgeous vision, 
and, secondly, that this ‘City of Mansoul’ 
is too refined and aspiring for the subject 
intended by the painter, while it so com 
pletely lacks ideality as to defeat its pur 
pose as an illustration of the mystical 
sort, Bunyan being, of course, by no means 
a mystic—a fact which Mr. Goodwin has, 
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perhaps, never grasped, or most completely 
forgotten. Yet it is obvious that you can- 
not harmonize realistic art and visions of mys- 
teries. This is very far indeed from being the 
first occasion of a fine painter being, so to say, 
out of harmony with himself. 

The almost austere eclecticism of Mr. M. R. 
Corbet’s noble picture Pussing Storm (139) is 
very different from Mr. Goodwin's realization 
of ‘The City of Mansoul.’ It is more in 
harmony with itself; its keeping, technical 
and otherwise, is more complete, and its pathos 
not less, but even more potent. It depicts, 
with delicacy and tenderness, breadth and force, 
avast space of sandy dunes near the sea, half 
covered with rushes that bend and strain in the 

le which urges the waves upon the nearly 
level shore, and drives furiously before it dense 
veils of rain and spray that partly conceal the 
darkening sky. A distant islet has been inter- 
polated with great skill. The loftiness and ex- 
pansiveness of the atmosphere are choice and 
noble qualities in this picture. Autumn Rains 
(576), while somewhat more realistic and less 
eclectic than ‘ Passing Storm,’ is equally power- 
ful. It is a picture of a wide foreground of 
marish sea pools and flood water, interspersed 
with tall rushes and stunted shrubs, the colour 
of which is delightful to trained eyes ; the gleam- 
ing, steel-like, foreshortened surface of a bay, 
and, beyond it, a line of rugged hills whose tops 
are distinct against the greenish turquoise of 
the luminous firmament, and slightly flushed by 
the pallid lustre of declining day, and, higher 
than all, slowly drifting clouds touched with 
rose and dun. This is a masterly example 

ainted in a highly refined mood and manner.— 
he robust prose of Mr. John Brett never came 
nearer to poetry in realistic seascape than 
in his vigorous and expressive picture of 
A Friend in Need (157), where we have a 
little tug pressing her engines to their fullest 
power, and emitting torrents of black smoke, 
while, rolling in a strenuous ground sea, she 
hauls from a place of peril a huge dismasted 
barque, over whose decks the breakers tower 
as if they would swamp her once and for 
all. The fury of the bluish waves, the 
ponderousness of the slate-coloured clouds, 
and the splendour of the iris which spans 
a great part of the view, are all of them 
admirably depicted. In North Devon Cliffs 
(570), on the other hand, the artist has endea- 
voured to render the wanness of grey slate 
cliffs and of the detached islets of the same 
material, the dull pallor of the sea that assails 
them, as well as the blue-blackness of the 
cloud-shadows overhead, while a fitful, almost 
colourless gleam follows a rift in the sky, and 
traverses the land and sea. Here, again, a 
splendid iris is introduced, but its signifi- 
cance is not the same as in ‘ A Friend in Need.’ 
The modelling and drawing of the sea in ‘ North 
Devon Cliffs’ are first rate. From the Balcony 
of Cliff Cottage, Lee (753), is much less 
interesting, though it is a very learnedly and 
carefully painted picture, remarkable for its 
good sea-surface and the drawing of the rocky 
islets which distinguish the view. Much the 
same may be said for the technique of Loch 
Braccadaile, Skye (797), by Mr. Brett, a work 
of, for him, unusual breadth and simplicity, and 
by no means devoid of dignity and severity. 

In a charmingly fresh and simple picture Mr. 
David Murray represents the junction of the 
rivers Kennet and Avon, which Spenser cele- 
brated. On the bank between the two streams 
& number of elms and silvery willows are 
gtouped with the tall, dark, and monumental 
poplars which are an essential element in a 
choice composition which, as usual in the 
works of the painter, gives character and 
expression to a fine landscape, and in its mas- 
Slveness assorts with the breadth and repose- 
ful aspect of the whole as well as with the 
still serenity of the surfaces of the streams, here 
enriched by motionless reflections of the sky, of 





a group of boats, and of the bridge-keeper’s house 
of red brick decked with flowers and autumnal 
foliage. Named Woolhampton Bridge (178), this 
work may be described as a harmony of 
brilliance in colour and warm evening light, 
rendering most charmingly the latest and softest 
gleams before darkness comes. River and Rail 
(401) depicts quite a different scene, but a 
similar effect. In it the long vista of the stream, 
painted in Mr. Murray’s best manner, is 
near at hand crossed by a ferry, the punt of 
which lies at the nearer bank and is occupied 
by a child, one of those serviceable figures 
which do so much for pictures of this 
sort. The far-receding line of the tow- 
path aids the eye of the spectator in com- 
passing the distance, and adds much to the 
atmospheric charm of the painting, attesting 
the truth of the gradations of the earth, water, 
and sky. Seen between the stems of a close 
line of willows growing alongside the towpath 
we have the low embankment of the railway 
which gives a name to the picture. A lofty, 
turquoise-blue firmament is dashed with cirri 
of the whitest and with far-extending strata, 
the arrangement of which, so that they har- 
monize with the masses of the silvery foliage 
and brilliant water, is a further illustration of 
the artist’s skill in composition. In the distance 
the long and graceful outlines of lofty chalk 
downs rise against the sky and shut the 
horizon from our view. This treatment of 
the distance enhances the importance and 
value of the fine grading of the atmosphere. 
No. 644, Silvery Summer, again depicts the 
Kennet near Woolhampton. It is a capital 
exercise in tender tints and delicate tones, but 
not the artist’s most ambitious production.— 
Mr. B. W. Leader still harps on well-accustomed 
strings, and charms the public with hackneyed 
sentiment, easily appreciated because common- 
place, as in A Golden Eve (184), which, 
pictorially speaking, is rather ‘‘teaboardy,” 
as artists say, and thus tends to remind us 
of a now neglected form of decorative art. 
A Silvery Morn (617), although apparently 
painted to match the above, is somewhat 
less artificial and mannered ; and Hillside Pines 
(837), though not more original, is more mas- 
culine and strong.—In An East Coast Creek 
(306) Mr. C. W. Wyllie brings us back to 
simple nature unadorned with sentimental 
artifices. Here we have plenty of pure 
and harmonious tints and delicate tones, sound 
drawing, and complete and refined keeping. 
The expanse of pale yellow sands, stretching 
between the weather-beaten red brick and tile 
of an old coast town and the light blue river 
running towards the darker sea, is charm- 
ingly and choicely painted. The whole is 
saturated in tender sunlight. The sky, too, 
of purest azure and white, is one of the 
best parts of a most acceptable piece of 
nature justified in art. Steps by the Bridge 
(357) comes from the same accomplished and 
vigorous hands, but, being less delicate, fine, 
and pure, is, on the whole, less pleasing. Still, 
we enjoy the strength, breadth, and originality 
with which the artist has placed before us the 
somewhat foul atmosphere which pervades an 
old and rather dirty town of red brick, and a 
weather-stained and much battered stone bridge 
spanning a turbid stream. A good and natural 
group of girls is introduced in the foreground, 
and against the rather lurid sky the tower of 
an old church rises above the crowded houses, 
and stands distinct in the soft, full light which 
characterizes a work which gains much by being 
studied with attention. 

Mr. C. Hunter’s Haddock Boats beating to 
Windward (191), although by no means free 
from that excess of paintiness which usually pre- 
vails in his seascapes, and touched with a 
heaviness which pains students of nature, is 
much more like a true picture than what he 
commonly achieves, that is, its local colours are 
clearer and its tones more brilliant than we 





remember to have seen in any work of his 
producing. It is lighter in touch, and the 
sky, though sadly lacking refinement, and the 
clouds, though heavily and but indifferently 
well formed, are at least well composed and 
suggestive of nature. The movements of the 
brown-sailed craft bespeak unwonted design and 
intention on Mr. Hunter’s part. His sketch (it 
is really nothing more, and hardly such as we 
can call a study) of A Natural Harbour (150) 
has the advantage of a capital subject, such as 
Mr. Hook himself would fall in love with, but it 
is by no means so fine, pure, firm, and brilliant 
as it might have been made. A Load of Peat 
(408) has, perhaps, a still better subject and a 
very good composition, but in it even leas justice 
has been done to them. Besides, the motive of 
‘A Load of Peat’ is terribly hackneyed. The 
Haunts of the Solan Goose (475) still more happily 
illustrates Mr. Hunter’s good judgment (or his 
good fortune) in the selection of paintable sub- 
jects as well as that tactin composing his materials 
which so largely accounts for the popularity of 
his works ; but we are bound to pity him if he 
usually sees nature overloaded with paint, crude 
in modelling, and coarse in colour and tone.— 
‘* Whoa, Steady!” (209) by Mr. W. Barker, is 
a needlessly large landscape, but it is full of air 
and truth to nature, and in the middle fore- 
ground there is a good group of a lad and a 
plough-horse ; this and a second horse are note- 
worthy, and highly creditable to the painter. 
The sincere and learned art of Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis is seen to advantage in An Orchard in 
Wales (214), for it is an exceptionally bright 
and felicitous representation of spring. It is the 
Academician’s single contribution to the gallery. 
—Mr. Peter Graham was at his best and in 
an unwontedly imaginative mood when he set 
about painting The Close of Day (253), which, 
by the way, is one of the few of his pictures 
we do not wish smaller than it is. It exhibits 
no new technical qualities in his art, style, or 
manner ; but, as usual with him, it is luminous 
and powerful in tone, it is effective as well as 
broad, and the colour is rich. To the glistening 
pools a group of Mr. Graham’s very best cows 
have come to drink, while all the land about 
them darkens, and that crimson in which the 
artist has, from time immemorial, delighted, 
fades from the loftiest aérial levels and the 
higher edges of the clouds. Of his From Beetling 
Sea Crags where the Gannet Builds (322) we have 
already briefly spoken. In our opinionit is one 
of his happiest productions ; it is not, indeed, 
the freshest or least hackneyed of his works, 
but it is likeable, on account of the uncommon 
pains he has expended on the delineation of 
the foaming billows that swirl about the black 
bases of the cliffs and the blacker rocks which 
stand detached in the furious turmoil. The 
upper surfaces of the cliffs seem excellent ; but 
the birds that gather in the mist and spray, 
especially the nearer groups of them, are, we 
think, too small, even for gannets. An ex- 
cellent chiaroscurist, Mr. Graham never did 
better than in this example, which is, neverthe- 
less, not a novel illustration of his chiaroscuro. 
—tThe curious student of style in landscape may 
profitably compare No. 322 with Mr. Leslie’s 
delightfully simple picture of a Thames-side 
meadow in broad sunlight and beneath a darken- 
ing sky, which he calls September Sunshine 
(281), and Mr. Hook’s almost Venetian _bril- 
liance and harmony in Breadwinners (279).—A 
broad and luminous study of nature is recog- 
nizable in Mr. A. Harrison’s seascape of The 
Great Mirror (295), a poetical view of the ocean 
in calm weather, with an illimitable atmosphere, 
the vastness of which is intensely expressive, 
extending between the sea and the clouds 
as far as the strongest eyes can reach 
to the horizon. Such, in fact, is our con- 
ception of Mr. Harrison’s picture as a piece 
of pathetic art; its technique is hard to 
study, because it hangs so high. The same 
painter’s Dark Waters (419) deserves praise for 
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power and expressiveness, being a telling and 
masculine picture of a lake with a surface as 
black and glassy as obsidian. We should like 
to see this work lower down.—In Our Lady 
of the Ruins (303) Mr. P. Cockerell does not 
explain his meaning nor illustrate the motive of 
his picture, much less does he tell us what to 
think about its title. As an architectural study, 
with sunlight and bright colours, it is more 
than agreeable, and distinctly sound, but rather 
hard. 

Though it might be more lightly handled and 
more highly finished, Mr. B. Hook’s Connubial 
Felicity (304) is, in its way, excellent, and pos- 
sesses force, good colour, and plenty of light, 
but the rough surface is a mistake.—Mr. F. B. 
Powell hit, like Mr. Hook, upon an excellent 
subject for his picture of The Admiral’s Daughter: 
Outward Bound (309), and touches our sym- 
pathies. A comely damsel stands in the stern 
gallery of an old-world man-of-war, and is look- 
ing at the fast-receding cliffs of England. The 
attitude, expression, and quaint elegance of the 
figure are exceJlent points where the sea, shore, 
and ship are praiseworthy. The painting, as such, 
would be the better for more finish, delicacy, 
and refinement.—Though rather hard, and less 
limpid than might be wished, the boat’s red 
sail and her black hull looking somewhat harsh, 
and not touched by the sun, Mr. A. J. Hook’s 
Trawling among Islands (313) has much good 
colour, firm painting, and a well-modelled sea 
surface.—In the Study of East African Leopards 
(323) Mr. Swan shows with characteristic art 
and spirit the beasts crouching snake-like on 
the sward amid a dense forest glade, and as 
a study his work may be called good in a high 
degree ; for a picture worthy of such an exhibi- 
tion as this much more is needed. Of this 
artist’s Lion Hunter (254), which is not much 
more developed, we have already spoken. Mr. 
Swan’s picture of The Sirens (368) proves that 
he can paint wild beasts much better than wild 
women. 

We reach a very accomplished and poetic sort 
of landscape painting when we come to the con- 
tributions of Mr. A. Parsons. Mid May Morn- 
ing (335) he has treated in the spirit of that 
golden age which Shakspeare and Ben Jon- 
son celebrate, and his work excels in beauty 
and freshness. Among the various tints of the 
artist’s favourite Norman orchards we find, 
apart from a little hardness and chilliness that 
are not inappropriate, nearly all the most 
fastidious can desire in nature. Mr. Parsons’s 
taste and skill in arranging the light, shadows, 
and tints of his subjects harmoniously are not 
less manifest in No. 335 than in his more ex- 
pansive landscape of The Rain ts Over and Gone 
(396). The treatment and style of the latter 
work are first rate, but its surface is rather 
rougher than the subject and its coloration 
require.—Mr. J. C. Noble’s masculine view of 
The Bass Rock (347) in full and warm light is 
commendable on account of the broad treat- 
ment of the fore water, but the artist should 
in future remember Goldsmith’s precept about 
a painter taking more pains with his picture.— 
With A Pastoral (382), by Mr. A. East, we revisit 
that beautiful land where Mr. Parsons takes de- 
light ; but Mr. East remains moreof a naturalistic 
and less of an eclectic and quasi-classic painter 
than his neighbour. On the other hand, the 
‘Pastoral’ is rather too dry and _ too heavily 
painted to be quite worthy of Mr. East, who has 
not improved of late. Apart from these short- 
comings, this artist’s excellent feeling for simple 
and massive composition, largeness of style, and 
good colour is delightful; and, above all, we 
find in his works, as in those of Mr. G. Wether- 
bee, a pure and idyllic strain of sentiment and 
repose, a comparatively rare quality in British 
landscape art. Almost equally good is his 
In the Valley of the Chess (648).—Mr. A. 
Elias has not imparted sentiment of any sort 
to the warm, harmonious, and strong picture of 
Summer Evening (395), which includes a truth- 





ful version of a gipsy encampment, while in the 
foreground are to be found some commendable 
horses.—Very good, bright, and pure is Mr. 
W. W. Manning’s Waning Day, Aylesford 
(418). It is better and broader than his 
Doubtful Weather (560) and his Morning Glory, 
Venice (1009), which, nevertheless, have some 
good qualities and promise more. At present 
Mr. Manning does not seem to aim at imparting 
sentiment to his studies of nature such as we 
enjoy in the idyls of Mr. Parsons and Mr. East, 
and in such examples as Mr. E. Parton’s Last 
Gleam of Sunlight (421), a refined, delicate, and 
simple view of an autumnal meadow under the 
contending and diverse illumination of sunset 
and the rising full moon.—As a sketch only, in- 
tended for a study of a good effect, Mr. C. J. 
Fox’s Evening on the Lledr (465) is very ac- 
ceptable, clever, and sympathetic.—The Golden 
Isle (509) of Mr. J. Olsson represents, with 
a good feeling for style which is unusual 
in landscape painting, Lundy as seen from 
England. The sea is well painted; still the 
whole is somewhat more like a drop-scene 
than good taste admits.—Yalding (512), by 
Mr. E. Bucknall, the best picture of his that 
we remember, is strong and rich in colour, 
buta little heavy.—Miss von Eicken’s November 
(536) is a bright and pleasing representation of 
moonlight in a wood.—By depicting an after- 
noon effect on woodlands as if it were one of the 
weakest specimens of painted glass, in his Late 
Summer in England (562) Mr. J. W. North 
has exceeded the licence custom has accorded 
to his views of nature. He seems not to see 
nature as a whole nor as solid in any 
respect, nor is there anything like an atmo- 
sphere nor any grading in this unfortunate Devon- 
shire scene.—The very opposite qualities give 
valueto Mr. R. Wane’s Of Sandown, Isle of Wight 
(566), a capital picture of white cliffs seen beyond 
the dark green sea, which is dashed with well- 
studied reflections of the pale blue sky. We 
speak of this work with some reserve, because 
it hangs almost out of sight, but it is certainly 
good as a whole, well massed, and harmonious. 
—There is much pearly colour in Mr. E. Hayes’s 
North Sea, Early Morning (639), although it is 
not innocent of manner and the lamp.—Mrs. E. 
Corbet’s Alban Hills, from St. John Lateran(736), 
excels in its sense of style—and a fine eclectic 
taste, and, showing the view from under the 
massive boughs of a group of dark cedars, it 
is animated by a sort of majesty which is a 
fresh feature in the gallery.—Very bright, solid, 
fresh, and full of colour—remarkable in this 
respect as coming from the hands of a sculptor 
—is Mr. Onslow Ford’s view of The Mawddach 
(720).—A Stormy Sea (780), as viewed from the 
Land’s End, is a creditable study by Mr. R. C. 
Crawford. 





ARABIC INSCRIPTIONS IN SYRIA. 


M. Max van BeErcHeEM, who not long ago 
drew up an admirable plan for a ‘ Corpus In- 
scriptionum Arabicarum,’ and gave a notable 
sample of it in a long series of inscriptions from 
Cairo, has been continuing his researches to 
this end in Syria. In an interesting letter 
which he has published, addressed to the 
veteran academician M. Barbier de Meynard, 
he reports some of the most important results 
of two visits to Palestine and Syria. Damascus 
he found even richer in epigraphic treasures 
than Cairo. The great mosque (not then burnt) 
contained a number of Seljaik texts and a series 
of Mamltik decrees ; the citadel and gates form 
a sort of Record Office of public documents 
from Nfir-ed-din to the Turkish conquest ; the 
mosques, medresas, convents, and tombs are 
sculptured with pious founders’ inscriptions 
full of curious administrative details and topo- 
graphical data. M. van Berchem brought away 
copies, squeezes, and photographs of 230 
Damascus inscriptions, and the late M. Sau- 
vaire supplied him with more, but the mine is 
not yet exhausted. In the Haurdn he obtained 





some thirty new texts, chiefly at Busra, but he 
reports that modern buildings at el-Mismiy, 
and es-Suweyda are encroaching disastro 
on the monuments, and no time must be lost 
in recording all that remains. In Palestine 
more than sixty inscriptions rewarded his re. 
search, some relating to Saladin, others to 
Beybars, all interesting to students of C i 
history, besides an early text at the cistern of 
St. Helena at Ramla, dated 172 a.H. These 
finds brought up the total of known inscriptions 
of Palestine and Central Syria to the number of 
700. A later visit to Northern Syria last year 
produced over two hundred Arabic and Greek 
inscriptions, besides a quantity of archeo. 
logical and architectural notes of great value, 
It is to be hoped that M. van Berchem will 
publish a detailed narrative of his tour, for his 
outline in the letter to M. Barbier de Meynard 
is tantalizing in its brevity, yet picturesque 
enough to show that its writer can deal grace. 
fully with lovelier things than graven inscrip- 
tions. His account of Hisn el-Akr&d, the 
famous ‘‘Krak des Chevaliers,” is full of 
interest, and he was able to find something 
new there, even after the industrious researches 
of M. Rey. Syria is full of monuments of the 
deepest interest, but there is no society or 
exploration fund to care for their preservation, 
and the villagers are slowly but surely trampling 
under foot the relics of the Crusades. Much as 
M. Rey and the Vicomte de Vogiié have accom- 
plished, there remains a wide field for the 
archeological explorer. M. van Berchem, 
who is one of the few living authorities 
on Saracenic art, noted a distinct architec. 
tural style at Aleppo, the vestiges of which 
are rapidly disappearing under Turkish rule, 
His photographs and plans effect something 
towards preservation, but it would be better if 
the Ottoman Government could be induced to 
watch over the monuments themselves. Hamdi 
Pasha might be equal to the task if only he were 
allowed powers and money. It is interesting to 
find the latest explorer photographing and 
verifying the Greek inscriptions near Aleppo 
which our own Pococke copied in the days of 
Charles the Martyr. The total result of M. 
van Berchem’s explorations in Syria, so far as 
Arabic inscriptions are concerned, is to add 
about 700 to the 300 hitherto known (published 
or in MS.), and doubtless there still remain 
hundreds to be copied. We hope M. van 
Berchem will not only complete his explorations, 
but hasten to lay the results before the scientific 
world in his ‘Corpus.’ The data furnished by 
these inscriptions are unusually important in 
the light they throw upon the complex provincial 
history of medizeval Syria. 





SALES. 

Messrs. Caristrz, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 27th ult. the following pictures, from 
the collection of the late Sir E. J. D. Paul: 
Anonymous, Portraits of Three Gentlemen, 
1001. J. Hoppner, Portrait of a Lady, in white 
dress and pink scarf, 326]. Sir M. A. Shee, 
Portrait of a Young Lady, in a white dress with 
gold waistband, 1947. L. Backhuyzen, A View 
on the Zuyder Zee, with the fortress of Naarden 
in the distance, 8821. N. Berchem, Peasants 
with Cattle fording a River, 4201. A. Cuyp, 
Travellers halting to Refresh their Steeds, 141I.; 
A Landscape, with a cavalier in a red jacket 
and a hat with feather, 4201.; A Dutch River 
Scene, with a fishing boat with eleven figures, 
1051. M. Hobbema, A Woody Landscape, 
with an overshot mill on the right, 1,102/. . 
Metsu, The Sempstress, 2411. F. Mieris, A 
Beautiful Boy, at a window, blowing bubbles, 
2361. A. Van der Neer, A Frozen River 
Scene, with numerous figures skating and 
playing golf, 1,228/.; A Coast Scene, with 
a windmill, figures, and boats, 2941. J. Ruys- 
dael, A Woody Landscape, with a stream €X- 
tending along the foreground, 5251. D. Teniers, 
The Alchemist, the interior of a laboratory, 7871.5 
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n Interior, with a youthful peasant, 2571. ; | lady’s flushed carnations and glittering pupils, 
The Sense of Tasting, 2041. A. Van de Velde, | not frequent elements in Goya's oak at MUSIC 
Maternal Occupation, a woody scene, with @/ she prepared herself for sitting, not only — 
shed at the side, 7981. ; Maternal Occupation, | by blacking her eyelids with kohl, but THE WEEK 
distinguished from others by an antique pedestal | using belladonna to dilate her eyes and rouge : 
standing near the centre of the foreground, 6301. | for her cheeks. Apart from the high technical | . J ;¥4% OP#84, Covent Garpen.—‘ Tristan und Isolde’; 


P. Wouwermans, La Chasse aux Canards, a 


landscape, 4721. ; Three Horse Soldiers halting 
before a sutler’s booth, 5047. J. Wynants, A 
Landscape, 3991. 


Messrs. Robinson & Fisher sold on the 


95th ult. A Portrait of Henrietta Maria, Queen 
of Charles I., by Van Dyck, for 1051. 

The following are the principal prices realized 
in the later days at the sale of the Bunbury 
Greek coins by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge :—Naxus, Didrachm, head of Apollo to 
right, rev. Silenus seated, holding wine cup and 
thyrsus, 591. Segesta, Tetradrachm, head of 
nymph to right, hair in sphendone, rev. youth- 
ful hunter, naked, with two dogs, 64J. Tetra- 
drachm, quadriga to right, driven by female 
holding three ears of corn, rev. hunter as on 
the preceding coin, 501. Syracuse, Decadrachm, 
head of Nike to right, crowned with olive and 
within a linear circle, surrounded with four 
dolphins, rev. quadriga to right, horses walking, 
driven by a male charioteer, 1991. Decadrachm 
by Cimon, head of Persephone, rev. quadriga, 
the charioteer crowned by Nike, &c., 1201. ; 
another, by Euaenetus, 48/. 10s. ; another, by 
the same artist, slightly different, 61/. 10s. 
Tetradrachm, by Eucleides, female head to 
left, rev. quadriga, &c., 401. Tetradrachm, by 
Cimon, head of Arethusa, nearly facing, hair 
flowing in long tresses, rev. quadriga to left, 
charioteer crowned by Nike, 801. 10s. Amphi- 
polis, Tetradrachm, head of Apollo, three- 
quarter face to right, laureate in high relief, 
42l,; another, of similar type, but the head 
turns to left, and near the right cheek 
is a crab, 55/.; another, with slight dif- 
ferences, 43/. 10s. Elis, Stater, eagle stand- 
ing to right, wings spread, struggling with 
serpent, rev. winged fulmen, 30]. ; another, 
eagle to left, with raised wings, vev. Nike 
seated to right, in pensive attitude, resting her 
head on her left hand, 401. 10s. ; another, eagle 
to right, wings raised, hare in its claws, rev. 
Nike, with open wings, clad in long chiton and 
peplus, seated on basis of two steps, palm in 
the right hand, olive spray in exergue, 1211. ; 
another, head of Olympia to right, hair in 
sakkos, rev. eagle standing to left and looking 
to right, 34/. 10s. Carthage, Decadrachm, head 
of Persephone to left, with corn wreath, rev. 
Pegasus galloping to right, 301. Thasos, Tetra- 
drachm, head of Dionysos wearing ivy wreath, 
rev. Heracles drawing bow to right, 301. 
Pyrrhus, Didrachm, head of Achilles to left, 
helmeted, rev. Thetis riding on hippocamp, 
291, 15s. The remaining portion of this collec- 
tion will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby probably 
next December. Though the prices realized by 
the Carfrae, Ashburnham, and Montagu Greek 
coins were high, in some cases remarkably so, 
itis pleasing to notice that the Bunbury coins 
have shown no falling off ; indeed, if condition 
be taken as a standard, they possibly have 
brought still higher prices. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 
Mr. Poynter was exceptionally fortunate, 
uring a recent visit to Madrid, in securing 
Tom @ private source the brilliant and powerful 
e-size, half-length portrait by F. Goya which, 
o. 1473, now hangs on a_ screen in 
Room XV. at Trafalgar Square. ‘ Doria Isabel 
Cobos de Porcel’ was evidently a plump and 
tosy voluptuous woman, having large and liquid 
‘yes with much dilated pupils, as well as coarse 
, and wearing her loose brown 
e r eyes and ears, while a black 
mantilla fell from a lofty comb upon her shoul- 


Bare 


fuerza ’). 


‘Dredging in the Medway,’ by W. Miller. 
This is in Room XXI. 


piece bequeathed by the late Rev. G. Maul, 
and very acceptable. 


Tne Fine-Art Society has appointed to-day 


water-colour drawings by the late Mr. H. G. 
Hine, representing the South Downs and else- 
where, and similar works by Mr. C. Hayes, 
illustrating Berkshire, Surrey, and Suffolk. The 
public will be admitted on Monday next. 


Tue Times records the death at Beer, South 
Devonshire, in the course of last week, and in 
the fifty-fifth year of his age, of Mr. Hamilton 
Macallum, a popular sea painter, originally a 
student in the Royal Academy, who began to 
exhibit in London in 1866, and since then has 
scarcely ever omitted to send works to the 
metropolitan galleries. 


Ir is with pleasure we hear the rumour con- 
firmed in fact to the effect that Mr. C. Purdon 
Clarke has been appointed Director of the South 
Kensington Museum. Mr. A. B. Skinner takes 
Mr. Clarke’s place as Assistant-Director. 


An exhibition of antiquities from the temples 
at Thebes, discovered in the work of Prof. 
Flinders Petrie and the Egyptian Research 
Account, will be held at University College, 
Gower Street, from July 6th to August Ist. 
Tue French journals record the death last 
week of that accomplished and indefatigable 
antiquary M. Louis Courajod, Keeper of the 
Sculptures of the Medieval, Renaissance, and 
Modern Periods now deposited in the Louvre, 
and Professor of the History of Sculpture in the 
same institution. 


Tne Paris Salon was closed on Tuesday last, 
the 30th ult.. at 6 p.m., and the distribution of 
prizes was effected on Thursday, the 2nd inst. 
The exposition on the Champ de Mars was 
closed on the former date. 


Dr. Purzios, the Greek ephoros, who directed 
the excavations at Eleusis during the years 
1884-1894, has published in French a general 
report of his work, entitled ‘Eleusis, ses 
Mystéres, ses Ruines, et son Musée.’ Further 
researches on this site will now be undertaken 
by the Athenian Archeological Society, under 
the direction of Dr. Skias. 


Tue King of Portugal has opened in state the 
new hall in the Museum of the Fine Arts at 
Lisbon, where have been collected the pictures 
given to the nation by the Comte de Carval- 
hido, which include pieces by Italian, German, 
French, and Low Country painters. In acknow- 
ledgment of the donor’s generosity this new hall 
is to bear his name. 











drs, It is obvious—and this accounts for the 





charms of the picture, there is coarseness in the 
painting of the flesh and not a little bad draw- 
ing elsewhere. At one side of this portrait is 
another Goya from the Osuna Collection (see 
Athen. No. 3576), representing, in a quasi- 
Watteau manner, a Watteau-like subject called 
‘The Picnic,’ or ‘Merienda Campestre,’ seven 
little figures grouped under trees. It is No. 1471. 
On the other side of the portrait hangs No. 1472, 
another Goya, acquired at the same time, and 
called ‘A Scene from a Play’ (‘ El hechizado por 
It represents a player on the stage, 
dressed as a padre in complete black and in the 
act of pouring oil into a lamp which is held by 
an obsequious demon, while a team of ghostly 
and affrighted mules are rearing in the back- 
ground. Besides these valuable additions the 
visitor to the Gallery will find in No. 1474 


In Room XVI. is 
‘The Calm,’ by C. Brooking (1475), a long sea- 


(Saturday) for the private view of exhibitions of 


‘ Mefistofele.” 

CrYSTAL PaLace.—Jubilee Performance of ‘ Elijah.’ 

Tue finest interpretation of Wagner's 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ that has been offered 
in London took place on Friday evening 
last week ; and it would seem from current 
reports that the Bayreuth master’s most 
characteristic work has now become attrac- 
tive to a large section of the public. It 
was once more delightful to hear Wagner’s 
music vocalized rather than shouted and 
declaimed, and in this respect the principal 
artists were almost beyond praise. M. Jean 
de Reszke, who had played the part of the 
sorrowing knight in New York, has mas- 
tered all its requirements. He not only 
sings it to perfection, but is admirable in 
appearance and manner, and in dramatic 
force at the close of the second act and in 
the painful death scene. Madame Albani 
seemed at first a little diffident as the Irish 
princess, but she warmed to her arduous 
work, and was fairly worthy of her gifted 
partner. M. Edouard de Reszke made the 
most that is possible out of the somewhat 
unthankful part of King Marke, and Miss 
Meisslinger was efficient, though not wholly 
sympathetic, as Brangine ; and as Kurwenal 
Mr. David Bispham showed marked signs 
of improvement since he first imperson- 
ated Tristan’s trusty henchman. Signor 
Mancinelli showed that he now fully 
comprehends the requirements of an ad- 
vanced Wagnerian score, and no longer 
thinks it necessary to make the brass domi- 
nate everything else at all available oppor- 
tunities. ‘Tristan und Isolde’ was given 
almost in its entirety, and the performance 
occupied nearly five hours; but few left 
until its conclusion, a few minutes after 
midnight. 
Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele’ was performed for 
the first time this season on Wednesday 
evening under favourable conditions. This 
striking and, in several respects, daringly 
original work was first given in London at 
Her Majesty’s in 1880 (Athen. No. 2750), 
and it has never had a successor, for the 
composer still refuses to present the world 
with his ‘Nero’ for reasons unstated. The 
interpretation of ‘ Mefistofele’ was on the 
whole excellent, M. Edouard de Reszke 
singing superbly in the titular part, and 
Signor Cremonini offering a presentment of 
Faust alike pleasing in appearance and 
vocalization. It was in the part of Mar- 
gherita that Miss Macintyre (now designated 
for some unassigned reason ‘‘ Mile. Mar- 
guerite Macintyre”) first evinced capacity 
as an actress, and since then her improve- 
ment has been rapid, her embodiment on 
Wednesday being praiseworthy alike in a 
vocal and a dramatic sense. She was equally 
pleasing as Elena, and Madame Mantelli 
was creditable in the dual parts of Marta 
and Pantalis. The chorus sang with a sur- 


prising measure of freshness considering the 
late period of the season. 

Success almost unqualified crowned the 
‘“‘ Jubilee” performance of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah’ on the Handel orchestra at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon. 





This was the second time that Mendelssohn’s 
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last oratorio was selected for the one-day 
festival that is now given regularly in those 
years when the triennial Handel celebration 
does not take place, and its appropriate- 
ness on this occasion was obvious, since 
on August 26th half a century will have 
elapsed since ‘Elijah’ was first performed 
at the Birmingham Festival. There were 
some present at Sydenham on Saturday who 
remembered the almost unbounded enthu- 
siasm with which the oratorio was first 
received, and although, from a musician’s 
point of view, ‘St. Paul’ may be superior, 
the later work continues to hold its own in 

opular favour as second only to ‘The 

essiah’ among oratorios. If it had not 
been for an unfortunate and unaccountable 
slip at the end of the final Baal chorus, the 
most recent interpretation might have been 
described as perfect. The choruses gener- 
ally were rendered with superb effect, the 
sopranos perhaps excelling; and a finer 
quartet of principal vocalists than Madame 
Albani, Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, who remains un- 
surpassable as the representative of the 
Prophet, could not be secured at the pre- 
sent time. The subsidiary parts were well 
sung by Madame Clara Samuell, Miss 
Jessie King, and Messrs. Harper Kearton, 
W. H. Brereton, and Robert Grice; and Mr. 
Manns—who, of course, conducted—had 
good reason to be satisfied with this tribute 
to the memory of Mendelssohn. 








Musical Gossip. 


Or course much anxiety is being felt with 
reference to the future of opera now that Sir 
Augustus Harris is removed from the scene. 
The present prosperous season will not be dis- 
turbed, and we have reason to believe that 
negotiations now in progress will result in the 
continuance of the deceased impresario’s spirited 
enterprise ; but at present it would be impolitic 
to offer detailed statements which might even- 
tually prove to be inaccurate. 

By general request another three nights’ 
festival will be given by the Bach Choir next 
spring in the Queen’s Hall, the dates being 
April 6th, 8th, and 10th. Performances will be 
given of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion Music, the 
Mass in B minor, and a miscellaneous selection. 
The principal vocalists engaged are Mesdames 
Fillunger, Hutchinson, McKenzie, and Medora 
Henson, and Herr Robert Kaufmann. 


SeNor SarasaTeE will give three concerts at 
St. James’s Hall in the autumn, the dates being 
October 21st and November 9th and 30th. 


THE programme of M. Slivinski’s third and 
last pianoforte recital for the present season in 
the Queen’s Hall last Saturday afternoon in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Sonata in F flat, ‘Les 
Adieux, l’Absence, et le Retour,’ Op. 81; Schu- 
bert’s Fantasia in c, Op. 15; Schumann’s ‘Etudes 
Symphoniques,’ Op. 13; and minor items by 
Chopin, Henselt, and Liszt. Criticism of the 
recital cannot be given, as it clashed with the 
performance of ‘ Elijah’ at the Crystal Palace. 


HERR REISENAUER’S pianoforte recital at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday afternoon commenced 
with Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor, Op. 57, of 
which the executant gave a spirited rendering, 
and his interpretation of selections from Bach, 
Haydn, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, 
and Rubinstein had commendable qualities, 
though we cannot as yet place Herr Reisenauer 
in the first rank of pianists. 


THERE was the usual crowded audience at the 
last of the Patti concerts this season at the 


of the distinguished artist was in perfect order, 
but she only sang familiar songs about which 
nothing need be said. She was supported by a 
number of excellent artists in a lengthy pro- 
gramme. 

Way performances for charitable purposes 
should be postponed until the season is mori- 
bund it is difficult to say ; but, at any rate, the 
fifth annual concert in aid of distressed foreign 
artists in England, held in St. James’s Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon, was moderately well 
attended, and a large number of well-qualified 
artists took part in a mixed programme of the 
order which is generally provided on occasions 
of this nature. 

Moke interesting as a musical performance 
was the concert given by the Countess of Radnor, 
also in St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, in behalf 
of the Earlswood Asylum. In this an orchestra 
of strings and chorus consisting entirely of ladies 
gave admirable effect to Wuerst’s Russian Suite, 
with solo violin obbligato; Dr. Hubert Parry’s 
Suite in F for strings, written expressly for Lady 
Radnor’s band, and now including a new gigue; 
Schubert’s quartet psalm for female voices, ‘‘ The 
Lord is my Shepherd”; and various minor 
pieces by Purcell, Goring Thomas, Edward 
German, and other composers. 


Mapame Hope Gunn is to give an afternoon 
concert at No. 20, Cavendish Square, on Wednes- 
day, the 15th inst., Mrs. Asquith having lent 
her house for the occasion. The concert will 
be under the patronage of the American Am- 
bassador. 

WE regret to announce that Mr. Daniel Mayer, 
in consequence of over-work, finds himself con- 
strained to relinquish his concert agency in 
Great Marlborough Street, which, however, will 
be carried on under the same title, ‘‘ Concert 
Direction Daniel Mayer,” by Mr. W. Adlington. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mow. Miss Jeanne Douste and Mr. Mockridge’s Vocal Concert, 3, 
Steinway Hall 
- Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 8, ‘ Mefistofele.’ 
— Mile. Alexandrine von Brunn’s Concert. 8 30, Queen's Hall. 
Tvxs. Mr. Armbruster’s Wagner Lecture, ‘Das Rheingold,’ 11 a ™., 
Queen’s Gate Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Wep. Mr. Armbruster’s Wagner Lecture, ‘Die Walkiire,’ lla™., 
Queen’s Gate Hall. 
— Royal College of Music Concert, 7.45. 
_ Royal Opera, Covent Garden 
Tuvrs. Mr. William Nicholl’s Concert, 4.45, Stafford House. 
= Royal Opera, Covent Garden 
Frit. Mr. Armbruster’s Wagner Lecture, ‘Siegfried,’ 11 a.u., Queen’s 
Gate Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Sar. Mr. Armbruster’s Wagner Lecture, ‘Gotterdiimmerung,’ 114 ™., 
Queen's Gate Hall 
a Madame Amina Goodwin’s Concert, 3.30, No. 6, Bedford Square. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


—~— 


Dramatic Gossip. 

‘Mayor Raymonp,’ a four-act drama by Mr. 
Philip Havard, produced at an afternoon per- 
formance at Terry’s Theatre, is superior to the 
majority of the decrepit pieces played under 
similar conditions. It has a story of a sort, and 
it contains one situation which may claim to be 
theatrically effective. It is none the less clumsily 
constructed, contains superfluous scenes and 
characters, and has no literary merits. Its 
theme is paternal expiation, a man who has for 
twenty years deserted his family taking on him- 
self the responsibility of a theft committed by a 
son who has grown up in evil ways through the 
absence of parental control. The lesson is sym- 
pathetic rather than convincing. Mr. Abingdon 
played the hero with much judgment, and was 
fairly supported by Mr. Julian Cross, Mr. 
Lowne, Mr. Oswald Yorke, and Miss Eva Moore. 

Mr. Tree’s tenure of the Haymarket expires 
on the 15th inst., on which occasion a special 
entertainment, consisting of scenes from plays 
produced under his management, will be 
given. 

THE season at the St. James’s Theatre will 





Albert Hall on Tuesday evening, and the voice 


finish on the 18th inst. At the close of Mr. 





Alexander’s country tour it will reopen with g 
play by Mr. R. C. Carton, entitled ‘The Treg 
of Knowledge.’ Additions to the company yil] 
include Mr. and Mrs. Fred Terry (Miss Julig 
Neilson), Mr. H. B. Irving, and Miss Rijs 
Jeffreys. 

Mr. Terry will in September resume the 
management of his theatre, opening in a new 
piece bearing the Shakspearean title ‘ Love jn 
Idleness.’ 

On the afternoon of July 14th ‘The Honovyy. 
able Member,’ by Mr. A. L. Gattie, the author 
of ‘The Transgressor,’ will be played for the 
first time at the Court Theatre. 


Mr. FrepERICK KERR resigns, temporarily a 
least, the management of Terry’s Theatre, and 
will accompany to America Mr. John Har, 
playing the parts originally taken by Mr. Ban. 
croft. A report that Mr. Fuller Mellish has 
been engaged by Mr. Hare is inaccurate. 


Sir Henry Irvine is reported to have con. 





























missioned M. Sardou to write him a piece on to ¢ 
the subject of Robespierre. goo 

‘Tue Grip oF Iron,’ a ‘‘sensational” drama this 
by Mr. Arthur Shirley, was reproduced on Mon. —& and, 
day at the Princess’s. It is a roughly effective — hum 
rendering of ‘Les Etrangleurs de Paris’ of M, wy 
Adolphe Belot, first seen at the Porte Saint and: 
Martin, March 17th, 1880, and was itself first [B critic 
played at the Surrey on October 17th, 1887. Mr, J from 
Powell gives a powerful presentation of the @ mom 
hero Jagon, a species of Vautrin first presented § 2°¥4 
by M. Taillade. One or two other parts were — @™ 
fairly played. i Q 

Mr. ArTHuR BourcHieR, who on Thursday for it 





afternoon next will at the Royalty play Young 
Wilding in ‘The Liar,’ promises a revival of 
‘Donna Diana,’ Westland Marston’s adaptation 
of ‘ El Desden con el Desden.’ 











Mr. Josern Hartron’s play of ‘When Greek At 
meets Greek’ was produced by Mr. Murmy th 
Carson at the Surrey Theatre on Monday. meet t] 

‘Her Farner’s Frienp,’ a posthumous phy § “Rel 
of Mr. H. A. Rudall, produced for a benefit ee 
at the Savoy on Monday afternoon, is a oe 
invertebrate piece of a thoroughly old-fashioned am, 
type. Its action, placed at the beginning of the JF ang be 





chouannerie, shows a Breton marquis dying in 
order to save the lover of a daughter whom he 
has previously neglected. It is slow in move- 
ment and inadequate in story, and, though once 















in favour with managers, is now quite out of Stor 
date. Whatever chance it might have pos “re 
sessed was marred by an ineffective presenta & }; ote 
tion. ‘The Pity of It,’ a one-act piece by Mr. injured 1 
Ian Robertson, in which the author and Mr Bt q };, 
Sydney Brough appeared, was also given. narrative 
THe copy of Hanmer’s edition of Shakspear f° "dy f 
which Messrs. Sotheby are to sell on Tuesday 
next contains not only Hayman’s original 
drawings in indian ink, which were specially 
designed by him for Sir Thomas Hanmer to U 





illustrate this edition, but also the original agree- 
ment between Hanmer and the artist. From 
this document it appears that Hayman was 
be paid three guineas for each design, provided 
that the whole number were finished by Lady 
Day, 1741. As the edition was not published 
until 1744, it would appear that the engraver 
had plenty of time to do his share of the work 
thoroughly. 
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To CorresponpENTs.—J. J. T.—L. D.—T. G.—G. F.8- 
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No notice can be taken of anonymous communication. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE.—Volume V. of SOCIAL ENGLAND, Edited by H. D. TRAILL, 
D.C.LL. (embracing the Period from the Accession of George I. to the Battle 
of Waterloo), will be published in a few days, price 17s. 











NOW READY. 
Complete in One Handsome Volume, 7s. 6d. 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1896. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1896, surpasses 
in beauty any previous issue, and contains an 
exquisite Plate of ‘A Forerunner,’ by the President 
of the Royal Academy. 





Now ready, 10s. 6d. 


A DIARY of the HOME RULE 
PARLIAMENT, 1892-95. By HENRY W. 
LUCY, Author of ‘The Gladstone Parliament’ 
and ‘ The Salisbury Parliament.’ 

“The impartiality of the book, no less than its 
brightness, its lucidity, and its keen observation, 
makes it a really valuable contribution to con- 
temporary history.”—Times, 





A NEW, TRUSTWORTHY, AND BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Just published, 6d. ; post free, 8d. 


CASSELL’S GUIDE to LONDON. 


With 10 Plans and numerous IIlustrations. 


Contents. 

WHERE to STAY, and HOW to LIVE in LONDON. 
HOW to GET ABOUT LONDON. 
An ITINERARY for LONDON. 
The DIVERSIONS of LONDON. 
The STREETS and “SIGHTS” of LONDON. 
UP and DOWN the THAMES. 
LONDON : PAST and PRESENT. 

&e. &e. 


BOOKS BY 
H. 0. ARNOLD FORSTER, M.P. 


CHEAP EDITION, ready next week, 6d, 


IN a CONNING TOWER; or, How 
I took H.M.S. ‘‘ Majestic” into Action. With 
Original Illustrations by W. H. Overend. 

*.* The most remarkable story ever issued of 
modern Ironclad Warfare. 

Six Editions have already been called for in its 

Original Form, 





COMPLETION OF MR, ARNOLD FORSTER'S 
“‘ HISTORY READERS.” 
THINGS NEW and OLD; or, Stories 


from English History. Profusely illustrated, 
Books I. to VII., 9d. to 1s. 8d. 


‘THIS WORLD of OURS. Being 


Introductory Lessons to the Study of Geography. 
Fully illustrated. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


290th Thousand. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
The CITIZEN READER. With New 













nd Just published, 6s. 
re . 
2 | ADVENTURES in CRITICISM. 
has By A. T. QUILLER COUCH, Author of ‘Ia,’ 
‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ &c, 
in “Tf I should ever, for my sins, be compelled 
‘on — to draw up a list of ‘Books that have done me 
good, I should keep a very high place for 
ae this delightful book. It has sanity, tolerance, 
[on- and, above all, a fresh and abundant spring of 
tive humour.”— Punch, 
MM. “A catholic taste, a wide knowledge of literature 
aint | anda real love for it, a sane judgment, but not un- 
first critical temper, a graceful style, and a healthy recoil 
Mr. from the eccentricities and extravagances of the 
the moment, are qualities as estimable in the critic as 
ne nowadays they are rare. These qualities we find 
n in Mr, Quiller Couch’s ‘ Adventures.’ ”— Times. 
bi “Q's ‘Adventures in Criticism,’ a selection from 
his papers to the Speaker, gives one a higher respect 
aday (§ for literary journalism.”—~Sketch. 
oung 
of Just published, 3s. 6d. 
ation 
IA. A Love Story. By Q, 
treck ff Author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ &c. 
urray *,* This work has already been reprinted to 
meet the large demand. 
1k “Religious mysticism, a wild wooing, manners 
‘F + strange and primeval, a great love, a sorrow nobly 
ene borne, are a theme well wedded with the burden of 
18 4 & thesea. Some time ago a critic asked for a novel 
rioned F on the pilchard fishery. The novel has been written, 
of the § and is admirable.” —Zimes, 
ing in 
—_ SECOND EDITION. 6s. 
h ow # WANDERING HEATH. Short 
out of Stories. By Q. 
@ pos “If the reader wishes to see Q at his best, let 
esenta- him read this little story, in which the art is never 
by Mr. injured by over emphasis, and the pathos is raised 
d Mr Btoa higher level by the plain sincerity of the 
: narrative. It is a happy instance of literary skill, 
' astudy full of quaint and unforgetable charm.” 
a day Daily Telegraph. 
— 
vocal OTHER WORKS BY @. 
mer to UNIFORM EDITION, 5s. each. 
11, (LEAD MAN’S ROCK. Seventeenth 
wait Thousand, 
rovided fThe SPLENDID SPUR. Eleventh 
y lady = Thousand. 
iblished Th 
ngravet #-2@ BLUE PAVILIONS. Fourth 
he work Edition. 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. Fourth 
- Editior, 
G. For 
The ASTONISHING HISTORY of 
vationt TROY TOWN. Fifth Edition, | 
“ 
I SAW THREE SHIPS,” and 
other Winter’s Tales, Fourth Edition. | 
a é The DELECTABLE DUCHY. Fourth 
1 8 ition, 








and Special Illustrations, and a New Coloured 
Plate and Chapter on the County Councils. 

*,* A Scottish Edition of ‘ The Citizen Reader’ 

has been prepared for use in Scotch Schools, 1s. 6d. 


55th Thousand. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
The LAWS of EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


Fully illustrated. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Ludgate-hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 





POPULAR NOVELS. 


ee 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 
TREASURE ISLAND. Sixty-ninth 


Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


KIDNAPPED. Forty-eighth Thou- 


sand. 6s. 
CATRIONA. A Sequel to ‘Kid- 
napped.’ Twenty-fifth Thousand. 6s. 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ 
MENTS. Second Edition. 


ENTERTAIN- 


68. 


The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 


Thirty-second Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


The BLACK ARROW. Twenty- 


eighth Thousand. 38s, 6d. 


The WRECKER. By R. L. Steven- 


SON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. Twenty- 
seventh Thousand. 6s. 


A FOOT-NOTE to HISTORY. 


Second Edition. 6s, 





By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
FROM the MEMOIRS of a MINISTER 
of FRANCE. Nineteenth Thousand, 6s, 


The MAN in BLACK. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. 32. 6d. 


The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. 
Seventh Edition. 6s. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


The ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN 
HORN. Fourth Edition. 6s, 


POMONA’S TRAVELS. Illustrated. 
5s. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 
The LITTLE MINISTER.  Illus- 


trated. Forty-sixth Thousand. 68. 





By RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. Illus- 


trated. One Hundredth Thousand, 33s. 6d. 





By MAX PEMBERTON. 
The IMPREGNABLE CITY. Second 


Edition. Cloth, 6s. 


The SEA-WOLVES. With 9 Full- 


Page Illustrations. Second Edition. Cloth, 6s, 


The IRON PIRATE. Third Edition. 
Cloth, 5s. 


The LITTLE HUGUENOT. Second 





Edition, 1s. 4d. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00.8 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
NEW WORK ON NORWAY. 


’ 

IN the NORTHMAN’S LAND. 
Travel, Sport, and Folk-lore in the Hardanger Fjord 
and Fjeld. By Major A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, 
F.R.G-8. F.Z.8., Oxfordshire Light Infantry, Author of 
‘Up the Niger,’ &. With Map, Illustrations, and Ap- 
pendix. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


320 pp. 7s. 6d. 
“Its delightful and abundant collection of folk stories 


makes it a book for general readers as well as for tourists.” 
Daily News. 


NEW EDITION (being the THIRD) 
NOW READY OF 


The BEST TOUR in NORWAY. 


By H. J. GOODMAN, Author of ‘New Ground in 
Norway,’ ‘Notes to Mr. Paul Lange’s Photogravures of 
Western Norway,’ &c. With 34 Full-Page Illustrations 
and Route Map. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OLIVER WENDEL 


HOLMES’S LIFE and LETTERS. By JOHN T. 
MORSE, Jun. 2 vols. crown 8vo. beautifully illus- 
trated, 18s. 

“The memory of the genial Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
table is still green, and a cordial welcome may be regarded 
as assured, among the multitude of friends that he made 
by his writings, for the biography that is now presented 
by Mr. J. T. Morse...... The matter selected has been sym- 
pathetically treated, and will doubtless afford gratification 
to a wide circle of readers.”—Morning Post. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


BRISEIS. By William Black. 


THIRD EDITION now ready at all Libraries and the 
Booksellers’. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

*‘In ‘ Briseis’ Mr. William Black gives me my ideal of a 
novel.” — Vanity Fair, 

‘** Briseis’ is a perfect work of art.”—Punch. 

‘The perfectly delightful heroine of his latest, simplest, 
most captivating novel, ‘ Briseis,’ will, we think, be adjudged 
a high place of honour among his pictures of young woman- 
hood...... Georgie Lestrange is a delightful creature, an in- 
veterate flirt, and an unconscious humourist of the first 
distinction.” — World, 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LORNA DOONKE.’ 


TALES from the TELLING 


HOUSE. By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of ‘ Lorna 
Doone,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

‘Very good stories are these, especially ‘Slain by the 
Doones,’ in which John Ridd figures anew; and a legend 
of the West Country, ‘Frida; or, the Lover’s Leap,’ with 
beautiful passages of prose try, is one of the saddest tales 
of woman’s love and man’s leaving that have ever been 
written.”— World. 


LILIAN BELL’S New Novel, 
The UNDER SIDE of 
THINGS, can be obtained at 


all Inbraries, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

«It is anything but a common occurrence to find ourselves 
in possession of a book as tender in feeling and as true to 
life as this novel, parts of which have acted upon us in a 
very moving manner ; and we do not hesitate to reeommend 
it with heartiness.”—Literary World. 


ALFRED CLARK’S New Story, 
The FINDING of LOT’S 
WIFE, «s now ready at all 


Inbraries, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


«The Finding of Lot’s Wife,’ which has just been issued 
in one volume, is a very fine piece of imaginative work—a 
night’s entertainment of modern Arabian adventure. The 
tale is one of the wonderful experiences of a party of English 
travellers among the wild, arid mountains of south-eastern 
Palestine.”— Scotsman, 


The LAND of GOLD: being 


the Narrative of a Visit to the Western Australian Gold 
Fields in the Autumn of 1895. By JULIUS M. PRICE, 
Special Artist Correspondent of the Jilustrated London 
News, and Author of ‘From the Arctic Ocean to the 
Yellow Sea.” With Map and numerous Illustrations, 
reproduced from the Author’s Sketches. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A vivid picture of rough life in the bush, and the rapid 
development of a new Eldorado.”— Times. 


BY DR. YORKE DAVIES. 


HEALTH and CONDITION in 


the ACTIVE and the SEDENTARY. With Chapters on 
Diet as the only Permanent Cure of Obesity, Gout, 
Weak Heart, Headache, Indigestion, Biliousness, Acidity, 
and other Conditions due to Improper Food and In- 
sufficient Exercise. Fourth Edition (Sixth Thousand), 
Revised ahd Enlarged. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 


























FROM MESSRS. HENRY’S 
List. 


eR 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF FRIEDRICH 
NIETZSCHE.—Vol. VIII. 


THUS 
SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA: 
A Book for All and None. 


Medium 8vo. buckram extra, 17s. net. 





THE COLLECTED WORKS OF FRIEDRICH 
NIETZSCHE.—Vol. XI. 


THE CASE OF WAGNER. 
NIETZSCHE contra WAGNER. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE 
IDOLS. 


THE ANTICHRIST. 


Medium 8vo. buckram extra, 10s. 6d. net. 


AN IMPORTANT POLITICAL WORK. 


FEDERATION AND EMPIRE: 
A Study in Politics. 


By THOMAS ALFRED SPALDING, 
LL.B., 
Author of ‘The House of Lords: a 
Retrospect and a Forecast,’ &c. 


Demy 8vo. buckram extra, 10s. 6d. net. 





SIR RICHARD BURTON’S LAST GREAT 
WORK. 


IL PENTAMERONE; 
Or, the Tale of Tales. 
Translated from the Neapolitan of 
G. B. BASILE, Count of Torone, 
by the late Sir R. F. BURTON, K.C.M.G. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 3/. 3s. net. 


Also 150 copies on Hand-made 
Large Paper, 5/. 5s. net. 


(Very few remain.) 





THE REVOLT OF THE MATABELE, 
WITH WILSON 

IN MATABELELAND; 

Or, Sport and War in Zambesia. 


By Major C. H. W. DONOVAN, 
Of the Army Service Corps. 


With a Map and numerous I]lustrations 
from Photographs. 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 


H. HENRY & CO., LIMITED, 


MR. NUTT begs to call the attention 


DAVID NUTT, 


270-271, STRAND. 


—_——o— 
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of Purchasers of Foreign Literature jp 
all Languages and in every branch of 














































Letters and Science to his stock of 8 
Foreign Books, both New and Second & the 
Hand, the largest in the Kingdom, ang — ‘1 
continually replenished by new impor. § “° 
tations and purchases. Continental Works 
supplied, as far as possible, at the Con. A 
tinental price. Books not in stock are § ‘Sce 
procured to order promptly without extra 
charge. Out-of-print and scarce Books SA 
sought for. Catalogues, both New and § at hi 
Second Hand, sent on application. 
NA 
is str 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. parab 
in 
The LEGENDS of the WAGNER §” = 
DRAMA. By JESSIE L. WESTON, Translator of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach’s ‘ Parzival.’ Crown &vo, Vv 
viii-380 pages, cloth, top gilt, 6s. VA 
*,* The only work in English which gives full inform. brillia 
tion respecting the legends which Wagner used, and the J thoug’ 
modifications he introduced in his treatment of the story, & intere; 
Full summaries are given of the original Legends of the 
‘ Ring der Nibelungen,’ of ‘ Parsifal,’ of ‘ Tristan und Isolde” 
of ‘Lohengrin,’ of *Tannbiiuser,’ as well as of Wagner's 
dramas, and the twoare carefully compared, whilst the origin ME 
and significance of the leg re di d in d bumou 
with the latest results of mythological research. Should thinki 
be in the hands of every visitor to Bayreuth. tight \ 
ul 
SHANFARA’S LAMIYYAT ul’ARAB, 
A Pre-Islamic Arabian Quasida. Translated into Hog REY 
lish Verse for the first time by GEORGE HUGHBS, hs 
sometime Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. Smal] J Most ir 
4to. sewed, 38. 6d. produce 
*,* Shanfara’s poem, one of the earliest, is perhaps the JM Hardys 
finest product of Desert poesy. Mr. Hughes has translated 
the immensely difficult original, the interpretation of which 
has exercised Oriental and European scholarship for cen- DAI 
turies, line for line in *‘ Locksley Hall’ metre, and has thus 4 
brought out the wonderful underlying kinship of tone and teader’s 
temper between the two works, separated by twelve hun @ haunt t 
dred years. of extre 
breadth 
The ELEMENTS of GAELIC GRAM. 
MAR. Based on the work of the Rev. ALEXANDER 
STEWART. By H. CAMERON GILLIES. Crom DAT] 
8vo, xii-175 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. born to’ 





bumonri: 
times pr 
learned 1 


*,* Has been cordially welcomed by the Highland Press 
as the simplest and most scholarly work for the study of 
Scotch Gaelic. 


The TARGUM of ONKELOS to 
GENESIS. A Critical Enquiry into the Value of the 
Text exhibited by Yemen MSS. compared with that 
of the European Recension, together with Specimen 
Chapters of the Oriental Text. By HENRY BABN- 
STEIN, Ph.D. 8vo. 100 pages, 3s. 6d. net. 


The HAGGADAH according to the 
RITE of YEMEN; together with the Arabic Hebrew 
Commentary, published for the first time from MSS. of 
Yemen, with an Introduction, Translation, and Critical 
and Philological Notes. By WILLIAM H. GRBBN- 
BURG, Ph.D. 8vo. lv-80 pages, 4s. 6d. net. 


The JEWISH SCRIPTURES: the 
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Books of the Old Testament in the Light of their Origia PALL 

and History. By A. M. FISKE. Crown 8vo. 390 page @ . 

cloth, 5s. Picture of 
Methodist 





Extract from Preface.—‘‘ The purpose of this volume is‘ 
present the history and literature of the ancient Hebrews, 
as contained in the Old Testament, in a clear, concise, 
candid way, accepting the benefit of the light revealed by 
modern research and learning.” 

The Expository Times says:—“This is the book, vel 
informed, well written, unhesitating, which many have 
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looked and longed for.” WEST H 
JUST OUT, VOL. I. of strange int 
Humour,” 





NEW FOLK-LORE RESEARCHES. 
—GREEK FOLK POKSY. Translations from th 
entire Cycle of Romaic Folk Verse and Folk Prose. a 

LUCY M. GARNETT and J. §. STUART GLENN! 






A 




















2 vols. 8vo. 1 TH 
Until the issue of Vol. II., which will follow speedily, the E 
price of ‘Greek Folk Poesy,’ two handsome volumes, 4 THE \ 






8vo. of upwards of 500 pages each, will be 18s. net. 

In this work, dedicated to the Right Hon. W. B. “is 
stone, the authors have endeavoured to give a faithful pictur 
of Greek popular literature, and to expound its value for 


At all 





















St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C, 


93, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


history of European civilization. Wy, HE 
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«THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR.” 


ILLUMINATION. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


1 vol. 6s. 


FIFTH EDITION. 
SPECTATOR.—“ There is something more than 
the mere touch of the vanished hand that wrote 
‘The Scarlet Letter’ in ‘Illumination,’ which is 
the best novel Mr. Frederic has produced.” 


ILLUMINATION. 


ATHENZU M,—‘‘ Reminds us of George Eliot’s 
‘Scenes of Clerical Life.’” 


ILLUMINATION. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—« My. Harold Frederic 
at his best.” 


ILLUMINATION. 
NATIONAL OBSERVER,—“ As strong as it 
is striking. Asa study in moral dry-rot it is com- 
parable with the masterly study of degeneration 
in ‘Romola.’ ” 


ILLUMINATION. 

VANITY FAIR.—* A remarkable novel and 
brilliant piece of work, Passionately earnest, deeply 
thoughtful, picturesque, and really and astonishingly 
interesting.” 


ILLUMINATION. 
METHODIST RECORDER, — “ Genuine 
humour, felicitous expression, clear and profound 
thinking, undoubted strength, and remarkable in- 
sight into character.” 


ILLUMINATION. 

REVIEW of REVIEWS.— The cleverest and 
most impressive work of fiction that the year has 
produced, You will place the book with your 
Hardys and your Merediths.” 


ILLUMINATION. 

DAILY NEWS.—“‘ The book lays hold of the 
reader’s imagination, and many of its effects 
baunt the memory. The treatment is a mixture 
of extreme minuteness of touch and finish, with 
breadth of handling.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE—* The work of a man 
born to write fiction ; of a keen observer, a genuine 
humourist, a thinker always original and some- 
times profound, and of a man who has thoroughly 
learned the use of his own pen.” 


DAILY THLEGRAPH.— Well worth reading, 
both for the absorbing interest of its central theme 
and for the excellence of the subordinate cha- 


acters,” 
ILLUMINATION. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. —*“‘A remark- 
able book, and likely to be the novel of the year. 


tial Bt will not only afford novel readers food for dis- 


cussion, but it will eventually fill a recognized place 
in English fiction.” 


ILLUMINATION. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE, —“ Mr. Frederic’s 
Picture of the ideas and habits of this backswoods 
Methodist community is a revelation.” 


ILLUMINATION. 
87. JAMES’s GaZe#TIE.—* A novel of singular 
fire and skill, which every one should read.” 


wpe LUMINATION. 
ESTMINSTER GAZETTE, —“A book of 


prange interest and power, of exquisite and original 
humour, 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
N THE VALLEY. | THE COPPERHEAD. 
THE RETURN OF THE 0’MAHONY. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, 


London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 





ON MONDAY, 6th July, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ADMIRAL 
OF THE FLEET 


SIR GEOFFREY 


PHIPPS HORNBY, 


G.C.B. 


A BIOGRAPHY. 


BY 
Mrs. FRED. EGERTON. 
With Three Portraits. 


Demy 8vo. 16s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 





NEW BOOK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘MONA MACLEAN, 


THE SECOND EDITION 


OF 


FELLOW 


TRAVELLERS, 


BY 


GRAHAM TRAVERS, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WILL BE READY ON 


MONDAY NEXT, 
The FIRST EDITION having 


been exhausted on the day 
of Publication. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_— 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


The SCENERY of SWITZERLAND 
and the CAUSKS to WHICH itis DUK. By the Right 
Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., &. 

DAILY NEWS.—* Likely long to remain the recognized 
authority on the subject of which it treats.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. 


The RELEASE; or, Caroline’s 
French Kindred. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Crown 8vo 6s. 

WHITEHALL REVIEW.—“ Miss Yonge’s latest. work is 

a worthy successor to her previous well-told novels.” 


BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


OLD MELBOURNE MEMORIES. By 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD. Second Edition, Revised. 
LITERARY WORLD.—* Rolf Boldrewood has written 
such famous and deservedly popular books that everything 
he publishes d ds attention To such as myself it is 
a great treat, for it puts before one’s eyes the childhood of 
Victoria, the most enterprising and romantic of our Aus- 
tralian colonies.” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 


MELINCOURT ; or, Sir Oran Haut- 
ton. By THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. Illustrated by 
F. H. TOWNSEND. With an Introduction by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 


The POEMS of WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. Vol. V. Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT. 
With Portrait and Vignette etched by H. MANESSE. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. 





16mo., 2s. 6d. 


The ROSSETTI BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Edited by OLIVIA ROSSETTI. 


THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
Demy 16mo. cloth, 1s. net ; Persian, 1s. 6d. net, each volume. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Vol. XVII. 
IDYLLS of the KING. Part VI. Vol. XVIII, The 
LOVER’S TALE, and other Poems. 


With Portrait, feap. 8vo. 5s, net. 


LAPSUS CALAMI, and other Verses. 


By JAMES KENNETH STEPHEN. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 441. JULY. Price 1s. 


Contents. 
The SECRET of SAINT FLOREL. Chaps. 7-9. 
The ENGLISH SETTLEMENT of CANADA. 
A MODERN SINDBAD. 
IN the HOUR of DEATH. 
The SLAVE of SUMMER. 
HOW ’S THAT? 
An ITALIAN ADVENTURER. 
. The POOR SCHOLAR. 
. SOME THOUGHTS on RACINE. 
. HOW HISTORY is WRITTEN in AMERICA, 


S PEN seAaPeye 


_ 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
JULY. Price 1s, 4d, Illustrated. 


Among the principal Contents of the JULY Number 
are:—ST. PETER'S. With Pictures by A. Castaigne. By 
F, Marion Crawford.—An OPEN-EYED CONSPIRACY : an 
Idyll of Saratoga. I. With Pictures by Irving R. Wiles. By 
William Dean Howells.—GLIMPSES of VENEZUELA and 
GUIANA. With Picturesand Map. By W. Nephew King. 
—IMPRESSIONS of SOUTH AFRICA. III. By the Right 
Hon. James Bryce, M.P. With Map by J. Hart.—SIR 
GEORGE TRESSADY. IX. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


ST NICHOLAS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE 
FAMILY CIRCLE. Price 1s. 

The JULY Number contains the continuation of SIND- 
BAD SMITH & CO., The STORY of MARCO POLO, The 
SWORDMAKER’S SON, and The LOST PRINCESS ; besides 
a great variety of TALES, ARTICLES, and VERSES. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimITED, London, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Murder of Mountfort—Literature v. Science—Pepysiana— 
rtraits of Bishop gy Country Farmer's Library—Rev. R. 
a in sters—C) wiped of the Manor of 
Wales—Ro Lee Hiall-Quotetion from Scott—Rotten Row— 
Scotland and Rushbrooke—Episcopal Chapels in London—National 
eri whs Gallery —Miracles—Cnure’ Briefs—Governor or Governess 


QUERIES .—John Malcolm — Tannachie —Inscription at Perpi, a 
Seottish Music—Hrief for Theatre—Sir G. Nares—Dialect—Philip- 
pine Wellser—Pate Stuart, Earl of Orkney—Ferrar-Collett Relics— 
Author aaa Paul’s Churchyard—J. Everard—Military Flags 


poy ~ Windmills — Lettering on Monuments — Cramp Rings — 
Whi —Southey’s ‘ English Poets ’ — ** Chauvin” : 
by nism ”—Straps—‘ The Giaour’—Uxford in Early Times— 
“Similitive ’—“ Hyperion ’"—‘‘ Child "—a Girl—*‘ Fantigue ’"—Fleur- 
de-lis — Ognall — St. Mary Overie — Tunstall Churchwarden—Pre- 
bendary Victoria—National seerjge ae ee Lip—Ancient 
Service Book—Dr. W. —* Two Peacocks of RBedfont’— 
Flags —Title-page and Date W: Eated—imsoribed Fonts—Suftix ‘‘ well” 

— Book of Common Prayer — Mural Memorials — Maid Marion’s 

Tomb—Flittermouse—Knights of St. John—United States Universi- 
ties—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Wheatley's ‘Pepys’s Diary,’ Vol. VIII. —‘Mis- 
cellanea Genealogica et Heraldica,’ Vol. I. N.8.—‘Specimens of 
Caslon Old Face ‘lypes ’—Tourists Guides, &c. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (June 27) contains— 

NOTES :—Lunar Calendar—Flambards of Harrow—Casanoviana—Hoods 
at Scottish Universities—Ku Klux Klan—Dread of the Spider—An 
Old Donke Ses Pictures—York Street, Westminster—‘‘On sea 
or land”—Dr. 'T. Sack—-Lord John Russell—N. Stone, Mason. 


QUERIES ag eto in Orme Square—Umbriel—“ Populist "— 
Brighton Sixty Years Ago—Kearsley—Benest—‘ The Rover's Bride’ 
—Horse Chestnuts and Rheumatism—King’s deze; hs Chapel, Cam- 
= e—Countess of Angus—Sheriff of a County—* ” and “‘“Mc”’ 

‘oleman—Envoy Extraordinary to the States General—Haydon's 
J Soaute-eaen Memorials—Tom Paine and Stays— Davis's Voyages 
—Proverb— Alderman Cornish —Gainsborough’s Mother — Hugh, 
King of Italy—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Cruces in Translation—‘‘ Caucus ’’—“‘Sicker’’—J. Sargent 
—D’Oilliamson—Spider-wort—Ream and anmnen dnately of York 
—Tragedies of Seneca—Derivation of Names—Robinson, Bishop of 
London—Poetry and Science—Princess Leonora Christina of Den- 
mark—Sir John Strange—Battle of Trafalgar— Earth carried in 
Raskets — Experiments in Acclimatization—Family Societies—R. 
ee Errors—Gol-sheaf—‘ Kneeler””—Bishop’s Vath, 

. Henry VIII —Duty on Auctions—Coaching Song—Liv erpool— 
ban ill Fields—Colonist—Dr. Henry Rh PEE weg ip of Hymn— 
Lowell on Hawthorne—“ Ad eundem ” Membership—Vicar of Hull 
—Portrait of Lady Nelson—Queries about the: Moon—Elder Super- 
Shia al Entire ”"—John Hoole 
—F. Robson. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s ‘History of Don Quixote ’— 
Farnell’s ‘Cults of the Greek States '—Habben’s ‘London Street 
Names ’—Robinson’s ‘ Sunderland Parish Churchyard.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


THE NUMBER FOR JUNE 2 contains— 

NOTES :—Engtish Words from Romance Sources—‘ The Drought and 
the Rain’— Harmony in Verse— Dog Story—Weeping Infant — 
Translation—‘ Life of Sheridan ’—D. Colwall—Horatiana—“‘ Sicker” 
—Coleridge and Sainte-Beuve—Grace Darling Monument. 


QUERIES :—‘ Two Peacocks of Bedfont '—Boak— Early Belgian Pedigrees 
—Force of Diminutives—Order of Council—Peryam Family—Wind- 
mill—Games in rek SS.—Arms of 
Edward Jenner—National Debt—Nelson’s * Little Emma ”—Banks 
in Calcutta—Civil War, 1645—Alley—Name of University—E. Young, 
Poet—‘ New Help to Discourse ’—Chinese Collection—‘ Nickleby 
Married '—Curious Tenure. 

REPLIES :—8. fo Aes Lady of Hate — Marish—St. Emmanuel— 
Parson of a Moiety — ‘Giaour ’ — Heraldic — “‘ Gazette” — Poem 
‘Wanted—Coronation Service—Handel’s ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith ”’ 
—Patriot—Seven Senses—“ Ab! pedtg egg of the Trent— 
Picture of Waterloo Dinner— Green E Maker ’’—‘ To 
monkey’s coin’”’—‘‘ No Quarter’’—Spider Folk- iors Helles of Brevite 

—‘‘Luck Money’ ’—Gilt-edged Paper—‘‘ Running the gantlope 
Fool's ee ee ”— Books Illustrated b os = 
«Judgement ’’—Fre: Prisoners in England—R. Huish —Topo- 
graphical Colhections -Herahaie a in London— 

itton Family—Flags—Dr. Thos. B: 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Powell’s ‘The Rising in East Anglia '—Rurton's 

‘Life of John Leland ’—Channing’s ‘United States of America’— 
Hems’s ‘Rood and other Screens in Devonshire Churches ’—‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the New England Historic Genealogical Society.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each; by post, 43d. each. 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, E.C. 
W Cc. BENNETT’S POEMS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 





Pnses um. on ballads are spirited and stirring ; such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corporal 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’ 8 Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern ti times, ‘The s of ploeg pat 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said an Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood ia thet veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER. An Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 





The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


SONGS for SAILORS. 


atom 4 Post.— Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 

Daily News.—“ Very spirited.” 

Pali Mail Gazette.—‘‘ Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser —“ Sure of a wide popularity.” 

John Bull.—‘ Very successful.” 

Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Illustrated lon News.—‘* Right well done.” 

Echo.—‘* These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 


precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjo 
Nonconformist —‘‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.” 


London: Chatto & Windus, 214, Piccadilly, W 





THE CENTENARY BURNS. 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BURNS. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY and T. F. HENDERSON. 
Vol. I. ready. Complete during 1896. 


“Tt is a rare satisfaction to be able to say that we possess at last the 
definitive final edition of Burns. It has been a century and more in 
arriving, but it is well worth waiting for.”—Pall Mal! Gazette. 

“This latest, handsomest. and most trustworthy edition of Burns.” 

“ At once beautiful and excellent.”—Times. Notes and Queries. 

“From cover to sot yields rood of the care and the thought, 
the taste and the cost bestowed wu) production....Of the scholar- 
ship and literary ponte displayed 4 the = it is also not easy to 
speak in adequate terms of pra’ sm 

“It is the edition of the s ioual poet, a thing beyond the reach of the 
praises or the censures of the mere critic.” —Liverpool Daily Post (Leader). 

LIBRARY EDITION (iteeive’) in 4 vols. tall Svo., printed on hand- 

made paper, containing imilia of MSS. and reproductions ofall the 
authentic Portraits, at 10s. 6d. the v0 ‘ol. net. 

ILLUSTRATED myst: in 4 vols. demy ws a an Etched 
Portrait and from 20 to 24 Original Etchings by W. Hole, K.S.A., and 
facsimilia of MSS. Price 10s. 6d. the vol. = A few on tae Paper, 
31s. 6d. the vol. net. 


AN ESSAY BY MR. HENLEY ON THE LIFE if GENIUS OF 
BURNS WILL APPEAR IN VOL 


Edinburgh : T. C. & E. C. Jack ; and einen 





A NEW AND EXTENDED EDITION OF 


HERALDRY, BRITISH and FOREIGN. By 

JOHN WOODWARD, LL.D. F.S.A. Scotland. 

This important Work is issued in 2 vols. demy 8vo. bound cloth, 
uncut rough ee: price 2/. 15s. net; also half bound morocco, with 
gilt top, price 3/. n 

The Pub puichers | a the right of raising the price of any copies 
remaining unsubscribed for on publication. 

‘The two volumes contain in all 1014 pages of letterpress ; Fifty-eight 
Plates, rEg! printed in Metals and Colours, showin ng 417 Shields 
of Arms in Vol. I. and 116 Shields of Arms in Vol. II.; Eight Plates, 
printed in Black x only. showing Fifteen Figures in Vol. h and Seventy- 
two Figures in Vol. II.; and about 120 Illustrations are also shown 
throughout the text At the end of the book a complete Index is given 
of a)l the Armorial Bearings mentioned in the Work. 

The Edition is limited to 300 copies. 





Crown 8vo. 112 pp. bound in Gordon tartan cover, cloth back, price 3s. 


\7HAT 1S MY TARTAN? or, the Clans of 
Scotland, — their Septs and Dependents. By FRANK 
ADAM, F.8.A. Sco! 

ro Portrait of George, fifth Duke of Gordon, who 
raised the Gordon ie eee ee reface— Introductory 
Note :—Chap. I. Antiquity of the Highland Garb—Chap. II. Antiquity of 
‘Tartan—Chap. III. ag to suppress the Highland Garb—Chap. IV. 
Rise and Decadence of the Highland Clan System—A List of Hig’ and 
Clans (which have each its own Tartan) showing English and Highland 
Feng of the Clans, pasate = and Origin of the Chief—A List of 
ans, having their own but conne with or affiliated to 
other Clans—Designations oft Highland Chiefs and Chieftains—RBadges 
of Highland Clans—List of Distinctive Clan Pipe Music—Slogans (or 
War-Cries) of some of the Highland Clans—Alphabetical List Clan 
Septs and Dependents, showing the Clans with which they are con- 
nected —A List of Clan Septs and Dependents grouped under the! Clans 

with which they are connected—Appendices. 





THE WORLD-WIDE ATLAS. Third Large 
Edition, containing Introduction, giving the Latest Geographical 
Information revised to date, 2 Fronitispieces, 112 Plates of Maps, Plans 
of Cities, &c., showing the very Latest Changes, and Complete Index. 
= 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. Detailed Prospectus 
post free. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE of Maps, Atlases, Wall Illus- 
trations, Globes, §c., free by post to any address. 





w. K. Johnston., Geographers and Engravers to the Queen, 
Educational and General Publishers, Edina Works, Easter-road, and 
7, Hanover-street, Edinburgh; 5, White Hart-street, Warwick-! ‘lane, 





WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS, 


‘ ‘1 
NOW RBADY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


MAYFLOWER ESSAY$§ 


ON THE STORY OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS, gy. 
GESTED BY GOVERNOR BRADFORD'S Mg. 


With a Reproduction of Captain John Smith's Map of 
New England. 


By G. CUTHBERT BLAXLAND, 


Sometime Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
Domestic Chaplain to the late Bishop of London, 





NEW NOVELS NOW READY, 
The WORLD’S GREAT SNARE. 


By KE. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, Author of ‘4 
Daughter of the Marionis,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, eloth 
extra, price 6s. 


A FATAL MISTAKE. By Henry 


Murray, Author of ‘A Song of Sixpence,’ ‘A Man of 
Genius,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, price és, 


A STUDY in SHADOWS. By W. J. 


LOCKE, Author of ‘ At the Gate of Samaria,’ &, 1 yo), 
crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 


RACHEL LANGTON: a Novel. By 


SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘ Logie Town,’ &. 1 yl, 
crown 8vo. cloth extra, price ts. 


SHAM GOLD: a Story of Hungarian 
Life. By STEPHANIE WOHL. A New Redition, with 
Introduction by Professor VAMBERY. 1 vol, crown 
8vo. cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


AT HOME in the TRANSVAAL 


By Mrs. CAREY-HOBSON, Author of ‘ My Farm in 
the Karoo,’&c. A New Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, price 3s. 6d. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Lrp., 


| 





ites 


| 





12, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANC 
SOCIETY. 


Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey-street. 


Fleet-street, E.C.; 10, Kin 
LONDON OFFICES {*% ¢'"I95, Piceadilly, W.; and 1, 
Amount insured ececcccccesccece y 
Claims Paid . 


Agents Wanted in 
either of the above London Offices. 
Norwich, June 24th, 1896. 
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LONDON 


ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, S.W. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
deaths Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, The Very Rev. the DEAN of ener. 
ERBERT SPENCER, Esq., Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.C.M.G. K.C.B. F.R 

M.P., FRS., Right Hon. EARL of = K.G., 

Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G. 
Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, R. Copley Christie, 
Esq., J. W. Courthope, Esq. C.B., Earl of Crewe, K.P., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq. M.P., Gosee, 
Green, Frederic’ Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.1., Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B. K. 


neiineiaiaia Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., 


Esq., Mrs. J. 


Lecky, Esq. D.C.L. M.P., Rev. Stanley Leathes, 'D.D., Sidney J. Lee, 
Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq. F.R.S., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various Lan 
Subscription, 31. a year ; Lite Membership, according to age. 
Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. 

FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian, 


guages, 


LIBRARY, 


mund 
C.M.G., W. BH 
Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney Low, Esq., Frank 1. 
R. Tedder, Esq. 


Fifteen Volumes are allowed ‘i 
CATALOGU 





NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 





1896, 


With the Index, price 10s. 6d., IS NEARLY READY, 


*.* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 64d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 94 
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THE ATHENAUM 
ea 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
TALES of OUR COAST. By S. R. Crockett, Gilbert Parker, Harold Frederic, 


“Q,” and W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 12 Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 

“A k containing stories by five such master hands as these is bound to have a wide popularity, but ‘Tales of our 
+’ cannot possibly attain a greater popularity than they deserve. The book is good from beginning to end, and there 

is one contribution to the collection which might almost, if not certainly. be pronounced the best short story that has been 

given to the reading public during the past half-dozen years...... Mr. Quiller Couch’s ‘ Roll Call of the Reef’ is simply a 

perfect story in every sense. No praise can be too high for it. Itisagem. There is a heart-beat in every line.”—Daily Mail, 


THIS STAGE of FOOLS. By Leonard Merrick, Author of ‘The Man who 


$ A 

“The best of all, perhaps, is ‘With Intent to Defraud,’ which might almost be a translation from Maupassant in its 
clever evolution and cynical humour...... The first story is prettily told and affecting...... The conception is a fine one, and 
tbe story could only have been written better by an acknowledged master.”— Glasgow Herald, 


ROME. By Emile Zola, Author of ‘The Downfall.’ Translated by Ernest A. 


VIZETELLY. 

“As wonderfully graphic and realistic as the author’s description of the Pyreneean Shrine, Lourdes......Rome affords 
M. Zola a splendid field, bringing out his highest powers. * Rome’ is, from whatever point of view regarded, an amazing 
production...... The merit of the work is its amazing quality. As Flaubert’s ‘Salammbo’ impressed by its wonderful erudition, 
so does Zola’s ‘Rome.’ In the knowledge of Rome of the past and the present its author seems to have steeped himself, 
to have read every book on the subject, to have lived in the spirit of Rome, to have dreamed its dreams, and imbibed the 
inspirations of the founders of its Church, and seen the vision of that combination of religion and politics—of that universal 
Papal supremacy which still haunts the Vatican.”—Graphic. 


The SHADOW of HILTON FERNBROOK: a Romance of Maoriland. By 
” fie ry work of much merit, both as a story and in the manner of its narration.”—Scotsman, 


DORIS and I. By John Stafford. 


“They are mostly describable as short love stories, some of which have considerable tenderness, here and there reaching 
true pathos.” —Scotsman. 
*,* For CHATTO & WINDUS’S OTHER NEW BOOKS see next page. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 





Now ready, in One Volume, price 3s. 6d, 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE WOMAN 
WHO WOULDN'T.’ 


EPICURES. By Lucas Cleeve. 
EPICURES. By Lucas Cleeve, Author of ‘The Woman Who 


Wouldn't.’ 


EPICURES. In One Volume, price 3s. 6d. 


‘ DOWNEY & CO., LIMITED, 12, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


' MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


. 
| woe ee 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
In 2 vols. large 4to. 600 pages, THREE GUINEAS, net. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, 
Lately President of the Alpine Club and Honorary Secretary of the Royal Gecgraphical Society. 


With Contributions by H. W. HOLDER, J. G. COCKIN, H. WOOLLEY, M. DE DECHY, and Prof. BONNEY, D.Sc. F.R.S. 


Illustrated by 3 Panoramas, 74 Full-Page Photogravures, about 140 Illustrations in the Text, chiefly from 
Photographs by Vittorio Sella, and 4 Original Maps. 


These Volumes, lavishly illustrated by untouched facsimiles of Signor Sella’s superb photographs, offer to the public a 
complete representation of the features of the new playground of our countrymen. They might be called ‘ The Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers of the Caucasus,’ had not the author desired to combine Travel with Mountaineering, and depicted the 
region below as well as that above the snow level, the forests and flowers of Suanetia, and the castles of its people, as well as 
the adventures encountered by his friends and himself in the course of the ascent of many of the highest peaks of the chain 
and in the discovery of its glacier passes. Orographical details, lists of heights, and practical hints for future explorers have 
been concentrated in an Appendix which must be the standard authority for geographers and travellers. 

The large Map of the chain, 3} miles to the inch, conveys a mass of novel and authentic physical information, and will 
‘modify and in some respects reverse the descriptions now current in the best works of reference. It has been prepared, 
under Mr, Freshfield’s supervision, from the unpublished work of Russian surveyors and private observations. 

A detailed Geological Map, a Map of the Klukhor Pass, and a general Key-Map are also provided. 

The book has been printed by Messrs. T. & A. Constable on specially prepared paper. 

Having regard to its Maps and Illustrations, this work is not only one of the most complete, but also one of the cheapest 
that has ever been offered to the public. 


Also an EDITION DE LUXE, on special Large Paper, with the Plates and Panoramas on 
India Paper, Five Guineas net (all sold), 














The EARLY CHARTERED COM- 


PANIES (a.p. 1296-1858). By GEORGE CAWSTON, 


Barrister-at-Law, a Director of the British South Africa | 


Company; and A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Hon. Member 





t, 1s, 4 


of the Virginia Historical Society. With Engraved 
Frontispiece, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The CRUISE of the “ ANTARCTIC.” | 
H. J. BULL, a Member of the Expedition. With mune | 


A Voyage to the South Polar Regions in 1895. 
trations by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., and H. G. Burn 
Murdoch. Demy 8vo. 15s, 


“As a record «f Antartic exploration it is one of the most 
attractive in print.”—Dai ly News. 


PERSIA REVISITED, 1895. With 


some Remarks on H.I.M. Mozuffer-ed-Din Shah and the 
present Situation, 1896. By General Sir T. E. GORDON, 
K.C.LE. C.B. C.S.1., formerly Military Attaché and 
Oriental Secretary to H.M. Legation at Teheran, Author 
| of * = Roof of the World.’ Fully illustrated, demy 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 
“The author writes with a knowledge of the country and 
| of its political and religious parties which gives weight to 
his views no less than it imparts interest to his whole 
volume.”—Glasgow Herald. 
A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE RED 
BADGE OF COURAGE.’ 


GEORGE’S MOTHER. By Stephen 


| 

| 

CRANE, Author of ‘The Red Badge of Courage,’ &c. 
Cloth, 2s. 





London; EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford-street, 


VIOM 


New York : 70, Fifth-avenue, 





PUBLICATIONS 


DE LA 


LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE ET Gl 


London : 18, King William-street, 
Charing Cross. 


NOUVELLES 


Paris: 79, Boulevard Saint - Germain. 


a 


DICTIONNAIRE des ANTIQUITES 


GRECQUES et ROMAINES, d’aprés les textes et les 
monuments, contenant l’explication des termes qui se 
rapportent aux mceurs, aux institutions, a la religion, 
aux arts, aux sciences, au costume, au mobilier, a la 
guerre, 4 la marine, aux métiers, aux monnaies, poids 
et mesures, &., et en général a la vie publique et privée 
des anciens. Ouvrage rédigé par une société a’écrivains 
spéciaux, d’archéologues et de professeurs, sous la direc- 
tion de CH. DAREMBERG et EDM. SAGLIO, con- 
servateur du musée de Cluny, avec le concours de 
M. EDM. POTTIER, professeur 4 l’Ecole du Louvre, 
et enrichi de 6,000 figures d’aprés l’antique, dessinées 
par P, Sellier. 

Mise en vente du Tome II. Deuxiéme Partie (F-G), 
1 vol. in-4, broché, 24 fr. 

Ce dictionnaire se composera d’environ quarante fascicules 
grand in-4. Chaque fascicule comprend 20 feuilles d’im- 
pression (160 pages) et se vend 5fr. 

Les vingt-deux premiers fascicules sont en vente. 

Tome I., Ire Partie (A-B), 1 vol. in-4, broché, 23 fr. 75. 

Tome I., 2e Partie (C), 1 vol. in-4, broché, 29 fr. 50. 

Tome II., lre Partie (D-E), 1 vol. in-4, broché, 30 fr. 

— en chagrin de chaque volume se paye en 
sus, 5 fr. 


VIVIEN de SAINT-MARTIN et 
SCHRADER (Fr.): ATLAS UNIVERSEL de GEOGRA- 
PHIE, construit d’aprés les sources originales et les 
documents les plus récents, cartes, voyages, mémoires, 
travaux géodésiques, &c., avec un texte analytique 
comprenant 84 cartes in-folio gravées sur cuivre, sous la 
direction de MM, COLLIN et DELAUNE, 

Mise en vente de la carte No. 57: FEUILLE de l’AFRIQUE 
PHYSIQUE, 4 1/20,000,000. Carte double in-folio, gravée 
sur Cuivre, avec texte, 2 fr. 

Conditions et mode de publication. 

L’ATLAS UNIVERSEL de GEOGRAPHIE est publié 
par cartes isolées. 

Chaque carte, protégée par une couverture et accompagnée 
d'une notice sur les documents qui ont servi 48a construction, 
se vend séparément 2 francs. 

L’ouvrage complet comprendra 85 cartes gravées sur cuivre 
et imprimées en taille-douce. 


EN VENTE. 








4, Région polaire arctique. , 39. Turquie d’Europe. 

5. Région polaire antarc-| 40. Gréce. 
tique. 43. Empire russe (Asie sep- 

10. France en 6 feuilles (feuille tentrionale). 
Nord-Ouest). 57. Afrique physique. 

11. Franceen 6 feuilles (feuille | 58. Afrique, en 3_ feuilles 
Nord-Est). (feuille Nord-Ouest). 

12. France en 6 feuilles (feuille 59. Afrique, en 3. feuilles 
Ouest). (feuille Nord-Est). 

13. Franceen 6 feuilles (feuille | 60. Afrique, en 3. feuilles 
Est). | (feuille Sud). 

23. Italie méridionale. 65. Amérique du Nord. 

24. Suisse. 66. Puissance du Canada. 

25. Belgique et Luxembourg. | 73. Mexique. 

26. Pays-Bas. 74. Amérique centrale. 

27. Iles Britanniques (Angle- | 75. Antilles. 
terre). 8. Amérique du Sud, en 

28. Iles Britanniques (Ecosse 5 feuilles (feuille Nord- 
et Irlande). Est). 

29. Suéde, Norvége, Dane-| 79. Amérique du Sud, en 5 
mark (feuille Nord). feuilles (feuille Ouest). 

30. Suéde, Norvége, Dane-| 81. Amérique du Sud, en 5 
mark (feuille Sud). feuilles (feuille Sud). 

33. Europe centrale, en 4 | 82. Océanie (carte générale). 
feuilles (feuille Nord- | 83. Australie. 
Ouest). | 84, Principaux archipels 

38. Russie occidentale et | d@'Océanie. 
Roumanie. ' 

A¥ULEN’S SOLID LEATHER 

PORTMANTEAUS, 


ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 





PPS’S COCOA, WITH BOILING MILK. 
(J RATEFUL and COMFORTING. 
FPPss cocoa, 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
FiPPs’s Cocoa, WITH BOILING WATER, 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADA(' G 


T, 
” and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest — for Delicate Constitutions, 


ren, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


KINGSCLERE. By John Porter. Edited by Byron Webber. With 19 Full-Page and numerous smaller Ilys. 
trations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

‘This handsome volume is one of the most interesting and instructive additions that could be made to a class of literature which promises soon to assume enormous proportions.,, 
No one can close,this fascinating volume without a sigh of regret.”—Daily Telegraph. re 

** More, it would seem, need not be said, to point out that this is a book for all sporting men and lovers of horses to read and enjoy.”—Morning Post. 

“In the reminiscences of the veteran trainer John Porter, which Mr. Webber written or edited in the form of a handsome and well-illustrated volume, the better side of the 
Turf during the past generation is pleasantly set forth ; and the book, whilst it will be indispensable to the haunter of Bpsom and Newmarket, bas much in it that will interest and amuse 
the general reader.”—Glasgow Herald. 

**To the lover of sport this handsome volume will afford an abundance of entertainment. It is, moreover, a substantial addition to the history of the British Turf.”—Daily News, 

‘“‘ There have been many books on racing matters published within the last few years, but in ‘ Kingsclere’ we have the most important contribution to Turf history. Every one 
concerned in racing will read it with intense interest.”— Morning. 


TRAVEL and TALK, 1885, 1893, 1895: My Hundred Thousand Miles of Travel through America—New Zealand— 


Australia—Tasmania—Ceylon—The Paradises of the Pacific. By the Rev. H. R. HAWBIS, M.A. With Portraits. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s, 

“These two attractive volumes are a cultured observer's records of a hundred thousand miles of travel, and they include such diverse experiences as a conversation with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and a talk with a Fiji cannibal, a discourse on music and morals and an estimate of Mormonism, a eulogy of the learned girls of Vassar College and an appreciation of the 
swarthy be!les of Honolulu. Mr. Haweis is a discerning traveller and a capital talker, and he talks as familiarly of 3 A Francisco opium ‘den, the extinct moa, South Sea Missions, 
humming birds, butterflies, and wild buffaloes, as of the intellectual life of Boston and New York. In his capacity of lecturer and preacher, Mr. Haweis came into close acquaintance 
with most of the cultured men and women of the cities and towns which he visited, and he gives much information that is new and personal concerning Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Phillips Brooks, Lowell, Howells, Mrs. Bigelow, Mrs. Stowe, and other eminent persons in whom his numerous readers will be interested. It is altogether an exceedingly diverting’ 
refreshing, and instructive work.”—Daily Mail. 

* Among ecclesiastics at large there are few more agreeable than Mr. Haweis, and in ‘ Travel and Talk’ we have his lively impressions of men and manners, places and people, 
up and down the globe. These two volumes represent ten years of wandering and of platform and pulpit experiences in the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Tas 
Ceylon, and those beautiful isles of the sea which Mr. Haweis rapturously terms the ‘ Paradises of the Pacific.’ Let us say at once that it is the kind of book which on one page or another 
appeals to every man’s mood and most women’s curiosity......There is quick-witted observation, much personal gossip, and facts......crisply stated. Mr. Haweis loves to talk about himself, 
and generally contrives to do so in a pithy. picturesque manner, and, what is more, with sense and sensibility.” — Speaker. 


FAMOUS | VIOLINISTS and FINE VIOLINS: Historical Notes, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. By Dr. T. L, 


ON. Crown 8vo. art canvas, gilt top, 5s. 


The HASTINGS CHESS TOURNAMENT, 1895. Containing the Authorized Account of the 230 Games played 


Anguet-Bo tember, 1895. With Annotations by PILLSBURY, LASKER, TARRASCH, STEINITZ, SCHIFFERS, TEICHMANN, BARDELEBEN, BLACKBURNH, GUNS. 
BERG, TINSLEY, MASON, and ALBIN; Biographical Sketches of the Chess Masters ; and 22 Portraits. Edited by H. F. CHESHIRE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [July 9. 


A MANUAL of MENDING and REPAIRING. By Charles Godfrey Leland. With Illustrative Diagrams. Crom 


8vo. cloth, coloured edges, 5s. 
Some of the Contents:—Mending Broken China—Mending Glass—Repairing Woodwork : how to Make Artificial Wood —Restoring and Repairing Books, with Directions for Basy 
Binding—Mending Stonework—Repairing Ivory—Repairing Amber—Waterproofing Garments—Mending Metal- work—Repairing Leather-work, Trunks, Shoes, &c.—Mending Hats, Blankets, 
&c.—Invisible Mending of Garments, Laces, or Embroideries—Mending Mother-of-Pearl and Coral—Restoring and Repairing Pictures. 


The TALE of BALEN. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Crown 8vo. buckram, 7s. 

‘* This beautiful narrative......is one of the most complete and most successful of Mr. Swinburne’s later compositions.” EDMUND Gossk in St. James's Gazette. 

“* We have no need to pile praise on praise. Mr. Swinburne has succeeded, and has set his name to a work which is sure to be read and loved by all who have wit enough to recognize 
a masterpiece when it comes before them.”—Literary World. **A noble addition to our Arthurian literature.”—Daily Chronicle. 

** Since Lord Tennyson’s death, and now that Mr. William Morris has turned from delightful verse to delightful prose, a new book by Mr. Swinburne is the greatest gift that English 
aq Po = to give us. It is by stanzas such as these—and there are more than a few as good—that Mr. Swinburne reminds us how great and how full-voiced a poet we still have with 
us.”—Guardian. 























SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


The MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By Sir Walter Besant. Second Edition. 2 vols. 10s. net. 


“* Sir Walter Besant is, in one respect at least, a worthy successor to Charles Dickens, for he knows London in all its picturesque nooks and corners, and how to invest tales of mean 
streets with romantic interest. He knows human nature also—the wholesome, sweet, sturdy human nature which is not troubled with neurotic moods, or intent on the solution of doubtful 
problems in morals...... This well-written. quite improbable, but not on that account less fascinating, romance.”—Leeds Mercury. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
WEIR of HERMISTON. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


“Weir of Hermiston, even in his imperfection, deserves to be ranked with the immortals. There still exist in the world of art certain fragments of ancient sculpture which are the 
despair of the living sculptor......and so it is with this unfinished portrait of Weir of Hermiston. Though but half his tale is told, the man stands out clear and distinct beyond all doubt, 
and we lament, not the incompleteness of the author’s creation, but our own inability to give a material existence to the idea with which he has supplied us.”—Graphic, 

“Three things remain complete and perfect in this fragment—the picture of the old Judge, the love story of Archie and Kirstie, and the portrait of old Kirstie. The love story is 
pure Stevenson—dainty, delicate, fantastic, humoroue...... Infinite regret that this story must be for ever unfinished is our chief feeling on laying it down.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“It is more than doubtful whether any novelist has produced a more living portrait of a strong and rough personality than that of Lord Hermiston, or a more sympathetic and 
truthful picture of feminine nature than is shown in the elder Kirstie.”—Morning Post, 

‘There will be few readers, I think, who close this broken story without agreeing with Mr. Colvin that had it been finished it would have stood among the very highest of its 
author's achievements. He meant, as he said, to make it his masterpiece, and it remains a masterpiece in the making......It is a fragment, a broken link of a chaplet, a handful of flowers; 
but the flowers are immortal, and the wreath is from the brow of a god.”—ARTHUR WaUGH in the Daily Courier. 

*‘ Not only is it one of the best posthumous books ever published, but it is worthy to take its place among Stevenson’s best......The finest unfinished fragment in British fiction. The 
writing, here poetical, there humorous, is always magnificent—Stevensonian of the best ; the characterization is so splendid, the interest of the story so poem d kept up.” 


OUGLAS SLADEN in the Queen, 
An EASY-GOING FELLOW. By C. J. Wills, Author of ‘The Pit-Town Coronet, pide 


** This is a distinctly clever story...... The plot is original, the style easy and pleasant, the characters well drawn, with light touches of humour, keen insight into human nature, and 
pathos—as witness the death of Harry Brandon—true and unforced. The novel will be widely read and warmly appreciated.”—Pall Mall Gazette. _ ; : 
** Quite the best thing Mr. C. J. Wills has done in fiction is ‘ An Easy-Going Fellow.’ There is a tone of frank good nature, of careless bonhomie running through the book, whichis 


very taking.”— World, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of JOAN of ARC. Edited by Mark Twain. With 12 Ilustrations. 


** We close his book with an impression of profound pity, of ever-recurring mystery...... The creator of Tom Sawyer is something far more than a mere man of letters, even a great 
one; he is something far more than a mere humourist, even a thoroughly genial and whole-souled one—he is a great writer.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“‘We meet a dignified, ennobled, hero-worshipping Mark Twain. His language has undergone a startling change. Not flippancy, but pathos, meets us on every page: the sardonic 
mocking spirit has been conquered by the fair Maid of Orleans, and where aforetime we met laughter we now meet tears. But this is the way of all true humourists.”—Morning Leader. 

‘** Honours enough have been heaped of late on the memory of the Maid of Orleans, but it may be doubted whether even the Church’s decree of beatification was as significant 4 
compliment as is this tribute from the pen of Mark Twain......A panegyric as unalloyed, as enthusiastic, and almost as chivalrous in tone as that which lately gave utterance to the senti- 
ments of Mr. Andrew Lang.”—Glasgow Herald, 

“It abounds in wisdom, insight, and reverence, and it contains passages of the tenderest, deepest pathos......In literature there are few scenes more moving than those—as drawn for 


us by the ‘ Sieur de Conte ’—of Joan’s trial, life in prison, and doom at the stake.”—Daily News. 


A CROWN of STRAW. By Allen Upward. 

“This is a still finer fancy than ‘ The Prince of Balkistan,’ and there is a curious charm in the hovering of the young King Maximilian just over the border-line of sanity......The 
love story that is interwoven with the political tragedy is very pure and touching; and there is one eminently dramatic scene, in which the King of Franconia behaves in the face of 
death with the splendid courage and courteous magnanimity of an ideal knight and prince, that alone would set this fine romance, woven from reality, in a high rank of fiction.”—World. 

“This story, as Mr. Upward claims in his prefatory note, is a piece of pureromance. It is, moreover, romance of the finest kind. In short, we think we may safely style it a master 
piece...... Mr. Upward’s style is picturesque and dramatic; he has a nice turn for epigram and a remarkable power of presenting, without a superfluous word, scenes of sad dignity and 
pathos .....Those who do not read the book for themselves will make a mistake.”—Daily Chronicle. 


KLOOF YARNS. By Ernest Glanville. Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“* This little volume is a welcome addition to the literature of South Africa, already adorned by some stirring stories from Mr. Glanville’s pen...... Through the medium of the quaint 
yarns of Uncle Abe Pike we are introduced to the denizens of the dark forests of the valleys—the * kloofs’ of the Dutch colonists—in a succession of vivid and realistic nature pictures that 
are all too few. These stories give a better idea of South African forest life than anything we have read.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WHERE TO GO FOR A HOLIDAY. By E. P. Sholl, Sir H. Maxwell, Bart., M.P., John Watson, Jane Barlow, Mary 
LOVETT CAMERON, JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, PAUL LANGE, J. W. GRAHAM, J. H. SALTER, PHOEBE ALLEN, S. J. BECKETT, L. RIVERS VINE, and C. Fr. 


GORDON CUMMING. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
“‘ The good idea of getting right trusty tourists and globe-trotters to tell us what nooks of earth should refresh our frames and hearten our spirits.” —Sun. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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